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EMBARK ON BOARD THE ROYAL BARGE=-LEAVR 
PAGAHM—SINGULAR CAVES——BIRMAN HER- 
- MITS——PASS SIRRAYKIOUM—GNERROUTOH— 
- .COUNTRY POPULOUS—-SHWAYEDONG—KEON- 
ZEEC——TOUCHEEC-—-LZEPAC, OR PICKLED TEA: 
—KIOUPTAUN, OR LINE OF ROCKS——TANOUN- 
‘ DAIN—-TIRROUP-MEW, OB CHINESE TOWN— 
THE KEENDUEM, A LARGE RIVER—CASSAY: 
BOATMEN—YAUDABOO— MANUFACTORY OF. 
EARTHEN WARE — SUMMEIKIOUM —- MANU= 
FACTORY OF SALTPETRE, AND GUNPOWDER 
| = GNAMEAGHEE—TOBACCO BLANTATIONS— 
. SANDAHT, OR ELEPHANT VILLAGE*~MEAH- 
MOO —YAPADAIN-—-THE SHAWBUNDER RE- 
. TURNS=—KIOUPTALOUN—= PERIODICAL RIS- 
- INGS OF THE RIVER—ANCIENT AVA DE- 
SCRIPTION OF IT—TEMPLE OF SHOEGUNGA. 
- PRAW—BEAUTIFUL SITUATION OF CHAGAIN 
~-APPEARANCE OF UMMERAPOORA, THE CA- 
- PITAL—-TOUNZEMAHN—-SPACIOUS LAKE—~ 
- RESIDENCE OF THE. BRITISH DEPUTATION, 
. .AND: RECEPTION ON OUR LANDING, 
VOL. II. . A 
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AT nine o'clock in the morning of the 11th of 
July, I took possession of the royal barge with 
ceremonious formality, accompanied by the Woon- 
dock and Baba-Sheen. The platform on the out- 
‘ side contained space for thirty-two rowers, sixteen — 
on each side; but on this occasion the oars were 
not fastened, as it was meant to be drawn by war- 
boats. The inside was divided into three small 
apartments, handsomely fitted up; the roof and 
sides were lmed with white cotton, and the floor 
covered with carpets and fine mats. I proceeded 
in this barge till one o’clock, and then returned to 
my own boat, which was a much more convenient, 
though less dignified conveyance. | 
After leaving Neoundah, the eastern bank of 
the river rises to a perpendicular height, eighty or 
one hundred feet above the river. . In the side of 
the cliff, rather more than half way up, we saw 
some apertures resembling doorways, and were 
fold that they were entrances into caves which 
hwd formerly been inhabited by hermits, who, de- 
sirous of withdrawing. from the werld, hed exca- 
wated these abodes with. their own hands, and 
dwelt in _them for the remainder of their kves, 
no farther intercourse with their fellow- 
_ creatures than what. was necessary to receive ‘their 
food, which was lowered down to them by a rope. 
The Birmans do not inflict on themselves disgust- 
fal tortures after the manser of the Hindoos ; but 
_ they deem it ‘meritorious to mortify the flesh, by 
the veluntaty penance of abstentiousness and self- 
denial. ‘Solitary seclusion has, at seme OF 
ether, been accounted praiseworthy in cone 
tries. During the reign of monkish superstition, 
it prevailed very.commenly throughout Europe. 
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Our legendary tales are not wholly unfounded 
The Hermit of Warkworth is said to have had its 
origin from a fact. Birmans, however, though 
bigoted, are-not gloomy, and gre in general bless- 
ed with a disposition too cheerful to retire from 
the world in hopeless despondency,. or. sullen dis- 
content. ‘ 
Our journey this day was slow, and we perceiv- 
ed little that differed from what has already been 
described.. The islands formed by the river were 
long, and succeeded each other with such small 
tervals, that the full breadth of the river, from 
bank to bank, seldom could be seen. We judged 
it to be in most. places. three miles wide. Out 
boats kept near the eastern shore, and passed, on 
that side, the towns of Sirraykioum and Guer- 
routoh. During the latter part of the day, the 
country seemed fertile, and the soil richer than in 
the neighbourhoed of Pagahm. The number of 
inhabitants and cattle denoted a considerable po- 
pulation.. In the evening we brought to near 
Shwayedong, a small but neat town, containing 
abeat 300 houses ranged in a regular street. Each 
dwelling had a small garden, fenced with a bam- 
_ boo railing. Two monasteries and a few small 
temples did not claim particular notice; but the 
tall and wide-spreading trees that overshadowed 
them were objects of pleasing contemplation. 
. On the next day, July 12th, we continued our 
journey, sometimes going fast, at others slow and 
with difficulty, as the wind favoured us, the 
reaches of the river winding so much that we had 
it on all quarters. Keozee, on. the eastern side, 
vas the place of most consequence, and was orna- 
mented with several neat temples. At half-past 
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five in the evening. I went onshore, and found the 
adjacent country divided into fields, which, at a 
proper season, are cultivated. . The remains of a 
tobacco plantation, that had produced a crop ia 
the former year, were yet lying on the ground. 
Detached hills. appeared to the eastward. . We 
brought to, and spent the night near a small vil- 
lage called Toucheac, to the north of Yebbay. 
Here the inhabitants get their livelihood by selling 
Lepac, or pickled tea-leaf, of which the Birmans 
are extremely fond. The plant, I was informed, 
grows at a place called Palong-miou, a district to 
_ the north-east of Ummerapoora. It is.very in- 
ferior to the tea produced in China, and is seldom 
‘used but as a pickle. ee 

On the following day we kept close to the 
eastern shore, and the breadth of the river being 
in most places from three.to five miles, it was not 
easy minutely to distinguish objects on the west- 
ern bank. The country, as we advanced north, 
increased in population, and improved in agricul- 
ture. The land every where. indicated a deficien- 
. cy of rain, being parched, and braken into deep 
fissures, owing to the want of moisture. We un- 
derstood that the season had been remarkably dry. 
Rain, however, was shortly expected. The river, 
notwithstanding the failure of the monsoon, con- 
tinued to rise. We passed, on the eastern side, 
Kiouptaun, or the Line of Rocks, Tanoundain, a 
respectable town, with several other towns and 
villages. In the evening we brought to et an 
island .opposite Tirroup-mew, or Chinese City. 
There is a small. district that bears the same name; 
called so in commemoration of a victory gained 
here over an army of Chinese that invaded the 
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Birman empire some centuries ago, at the period 
when Pagahm was the seat of government; whence 
dt appears, that the Chinese have long considered 
this kingdom as a desirable conquest, and have 
made more than one fruitless attempt to accom- 
plish its subjection. 
The next day we stopped five miles above Tir- 
roup-mew, where the Keenduem mingles its wa- 
> ters with those of the Irrawaddy. This great ri- 
ver comes from the north-west, and divides the 
country of Cassay from that of Ava. The Bir- 
mans say, that it has its source in a lake three 
months journey to the northward. -It is navi- 
gable, as far as the Birman territories extend, for 
vessels of burthen. An mtelligent man belonging 
to Dr Buchanan's boat informed him that the most 
distant town in the possession of the Birmans on 
the Keenduem, was named Nakioung, and the first 
Shaan town*® was called Thangdat. The en- 
trance of the Keenduem seemed somewhat . less 
than a mile wide. The Irrawaddy, immediately 
above the junction, became much narrower ; but I 
imagine a stream was concealed, and that what 
appeared to be the limits of the river was the bank 
of an island formed by another branch. | 
In the men who rowed the war-boats that ac- 
companied the barge from Ummerapoora, I had 
remarked features differing much from the other” 


ff 
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* Shaan, or Shan, is a very comprehensive term given 
to different nations, some independent, others the subjects 
of the greater states. Thus, the Birmans frequently men- 
tion the Melap-Shaan, or Shaan subject to the Birmans ;. 
the Yoodra-Shaan, subject to the Siamese; the Cassay-_ 
Shaan, to the Cassayers. 
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‘boatmen, and a softness of countenance that re- 
.sembled: more the Bengal than the Birman: cha- 
xacter of face. On inquiry, I learned that they 
-were Cassayers, or the sons of Cassayers, who 
had been brought away from their native country, 
at times when the Birmans carried their predatory 
incursions across the Keenduem. Eastern invad- 
ers, who do not intend to occupy the territories 
they overrun, usually adopt the policy of convey= 
ing away the inhabitants, particularly children, 
whom they establish within their own dominions, 
and thus acquire additional strength by augment- 
ing the number of their subjects. This has been 
& practice of Asiatic warfare from time immemo- 
rial. The last contest of the English with Hyder 
Ally depopulated the Carnatic. Children, until 
they attain a certain age, may be transplanted with 
safety, and will assimilate to any soil; but after 
arriving at the years of maturity, the most lenient 
treatment will hardly reconcile the hnman mind to 
coercive detention in a foreign country. The spot 
where a person has passed the tender years of life, 
the long reniambered and impressive interval be- 
tween infancy and manhood, be it where it may, 
is ever dear to him. I should willingly have con- 
versed with the Cassay boat people respecting 
their nation, but my situation forbad me either to. 
gratify my own curiosity, or sanction the inquiries 
of others. 

At ten o'clock we reached the town of Yanda-— 
boo, remarkable for its manufactories of earthen. ~ 
ware ; and in the course of the day we passed 
many towns and villages, on each side agreeably 
shaded by trees, particularly by the palmyra and. 
the tamarind. Early in.the evening we brought 
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to in a -creék which leads up to a large town 

named Summei-kioum. After dinner Dr Buchanan , 
and myself -took.a walk along the margin of the 

‘creek, which carried us to the town by a wide 

<ireuit. We found the houses, though numerous, 

mean, and very nregularly built. The grounds in 

the neighbourhood were embanked for the culti- 

vation of rice. The soil appeared to be good, but 

the inhabitants expressed the utmost anxiety on 

the subject of rain. Not a drop had yet fallen 

here, although, in the common course of seasons, 

the monsoon should have commenced three weeks 

earlier. ‘The poor people were carefully husband- 

ing their rice straw for the suppert of their cattle, 

large herds of which were endeavouring to pick 

up a subsistence from the, parched blades of grass, 

in fields that were covered with dust instead of 
verdure. The appearance of these animals be- 
spoke exeessive poverty, if not actual famine. 

At Summei-kioum there is the greatest manu- 
factory of saltpetre and gunpowder in the king- 
dom. Here also is prepared the gunpowder that 

' is required for the royal magazines. It is the sole 
occupation of the inhabitants. Neither saltpetre 
nor gunpowder are suffered to be exported under 
any plea; nor can the smallest quantity be sold 
without a special license from some man in power. 

Early in the morning we left the neighbourhood 
of gunpowder and saltpetre. Temples and villages 
lined the banks so thickly that it would be tedious 
to enumerate them. At nine o'clock we stopped. 
at Gnameaghee, celebrated for producing the best 
tobacco in the Birman empire. Many brick kilns 
were on fire, preparing materials for building tem- 
ples, of which there appeared to be already a sufhi- 
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cient number. Pursuing our journey, we passed 
numerous islands. Some of them were cultivated, 
and had houses, inhabitants, and trees. ‘Towards 
evening the wind suddenly rose to a storm. Mr 
Wood and myself reached Sandaht, or Elephant 
Village. Dr Buchanan’s boat could not make head 
against wind and stream, and dropped an anchor. 
Perceiving his situation, I despatched one of the 
war-boats to his aid, when the united efforts of 
both crews soon brought him in safety to the fleet. 
Sandaht is a small town, which, together with the 
lands adjacent, is occupied entirely by the ele- 
phant-keepers belonging to the royal stables. The 
king is the sole proprietor of all the elephants in 
his dominions; and the privilege to ride on, or 
keep one of these animals, is an honour granted 
only to men of the very first rank and consequence. 
His Birman majesty is said to possess 6000. In 
- India, female elephants are prized beyond males, 
on account of their being more tractable ; but in 
Ava it is the reverse. Females are never used on™ 
state occasions, and seldom for ordinary riding, 


which causes the other sex to be of much higher © 


value. It rarely happens however that either one 
or the otlier is to be purchased; the king's exclu- 
sive right, and the limited use that is made of 
them, prevent their becoming an article of common 
sale. 

We set out at an early hour next morning. 
Meahmoo, on the western side, appeared from the 
water to be a large town, shaded by groves of 
palmyra trees. It is remarkable for a manufactory 
of coarse chequered cotton cloth, such as is worn by 
the lower class of people. Yapadain, a town on the 
eastern side, was distinguished by several temples, 
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_ ond a handsome monastery. About twelve o'¢leck 
the Shawbunder, who, after the interview at Loong+ 
hee, had returned to Ava, again met,us.. He had 
travelled with, great expedition, having been at 
court, and made his report. The present visit was 
@ spontaneous act of civility. He possessed a 
small jaghire, or personal estate, in the neighbour- 
hood, where he had prepared. some refreshments, 
of which he requested I would stop to partake. . I 

-complied with his desire, and accompanied him to 
a bower formed in,a clump of bamboos on the 
bank of the river, and shaded from the sun-by am 
artificial awning of grass. Here we found a pro- 
fusion of fruits, milk, butter, and preserves, in 

dishes laid out on earpets. A company of danc- 
ing. girls and musicians from a neighbouring village 
entertained us with their music and graces. I re- 
mained as short a time as was consistent with ci; 
vility, and then pursued my voyage. We passed 
in our progress several populous villages. pleasant- 
dy situated, and adorned. with well enclosed gar- 
dens and. orchards of plantain, guava, and other 
fruit-trees. At night we brought to at Kioupte- 
loun, where a large temple, sprrounded by several 
small buildings, was the ony ohyer that ee 
particular attention. 

Next day we got under way at the cuts 
hour, and made but slow progress, the wind head- 

‘ing us so far that the equare sails of the Birman 
boats could not keep full. Oars and poles, were 
plied with vigour. The river, which, though it 
had not yet risen to its utmost periodical height, 
‘had overflowed its banks, filled all the water- 

-opurses, and inundated the low grounds adjacent 
to ite bed, As the force of the current lay in the 
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middle of the stream, in order to aveid ita ins 
fluence we frequently navigated through fields, in 


which the tall grass and reeds appeared above the © 


éarface of the. water, and the trees had their stems 
’ fmmersed beneath the flood. The swelling of the 
Irrawaddy is not influenced by the quantity of rain 
which falls in the valleys, but by the terrents that 
rush down from the mountains. Notwithstanding 
' the drought in the champaign country had been 
greater this year than usual, the river was swollen 
to its regular height, which, .I was informed, it 

rarely fell short of, or exceeded. Indeed, this part 


of the country is seldom refreshed by copious rains, — 


but, like Egypt, depends on the overflowing of its 
river to fertilize the soil. The Irrawaddy, during 
the monsoon months, rises and subsides three or 
four times. As our distance from Ummerapoora 
diminished, towns and villages on each side recur- 
red at short intervals, that it was in vain to inquire 
the name of each distinct assemblage of houses. 
Each, however, had its name, and was for the most 
pert inhabited by one particular class of people, 


professing some separate trade, or fellowing some 


peculiar occupation. We were shown a tomb 
erected to the memory of a person of high distinc: 
tion, who had been accidentally drowned near that 
place fifteen years before. It was an oblong brick 
building, one story high, with eight or nine doors 
opening towards the river. Many beautiful tem- 
_ ples and kioums would have engaged our atten- 

‘ tion, had we not already seen such numbers, and 
been assured that all we had viewed fell far short 
of those which we should have an opportunity of 
beholding at the capital. We brought to late in 
the p evens, at the lower landing place of what 
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was once the. city of Ava, and the ‘metropolis of 
ai the Birman exapire. 

In the morning I took a hasty view of Aungwa, : 
or Ave. It is divided into an upper and lower 
city, both of which are fortified. The lower, which 
ia the most. extensive, I judged to be about four 
miles in circumference. It is protected by a wall 
thirty. feet high, at the foot of which there is.s 
deep and broad fosse. The communication be« | 
tween the fort and the country is over a mound of — 
‘ earth eressing the ditch, that supports a causeway. 
An embenkment of earth in the inside sustains the 
wall. The upper ox smaller fort, which may.be 
called the citadel, and does not exceed a mile in 
circuit, ‘was much stronger, and more compact than 
the lower ;. but neither the upper nor the. lower 
had a-ditch on the side of the river.. The walls 
axe. now mouldering into decay; ivy clings to the 
sides; and bushes, suffered to grow at the bottom, 
undermine the foundation, and have already caused 
lange chasms in tho different faces of the fort. The 
materials of the houses, consisting chiefly of wood, 
had, onthe frst order for removing, been trans- 
ported to the new city of Ummerapoora. _ But 
the. ground, unless,where it is-covered with bus 
or rank grass, still retains traces ef former build- 
ings and streets. The lines of the royal palace, 
of the Lotoo, or grand council hall, the apartmenta: 
. Of the wemen, and the spot on which the piasath, 
imperial spire, bad etood, were pointed out to us 
by our. gnide. Clumps of bamboos, a few plantain 
trees, and tall thorns, occupy the greater part of 
the area of this lately flourishing capital. We cb- 
served two Geveliing bones of briek and mortar, 
the .foofs of which had fallen in. These, our guide 
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said, And balonged to: Celare, ‘or foreigners. - Oni 
‘entering one, we found it inhabitéd only by bats, 
' yehich flew: in out faces, whilst our sense of: smell- 
ing. was. offended by their filth, and by the noisome 
‘mildew that hung upon the walls. Numerous tem- 
plea, on which. the Birmans never lay sacrilegious 
hands, were dilapidating by time. It is impossible 
to draw a more striking picture of desolation and 
ruin. 
. Among the religious buildings within the fort, 
one named Shoegunga Praw, noways distinguished 
for.size or splendour, was, in former times, held 
peculiarly sacred, and is still reverenced above the 
rest. At the present day, when an officer of rank: 
is about to enter on a great public trust, or a new 
commander .is appointed to the army, the oath of 
allegiance is administered in this temple with great 
solemnity—a breach of which is considered the 
maost heinous crime that a Birman can be guilty 
of, and is. invariably. punished by the severest tor-' 
tures.. Low Sheegunga obtained this distinction. 
I.was:not.able to. learn. We were informed that 
a temple.of much greater.magnitude, named Lo- 
gatherpoo Praw, stood a short: distance to the 
westward of the fost, in which was a colossal figure 
of Gaudma, formed out of a solid block.of marble. 
This temple and image we had a better opportu, 
nity. of viewing on our return. , 
.. Leaving Ava in our rear, sha tives bends again. 
to the northward, when the opposite city. of Cha- 
gain, and the spires, the turreta, and the lofty. Pi- 
asath of Ummerapoora, create an unexpected plea-’. 
sure, and exhibit a. fine contrast to.the gloomy and 
deserted walls.of Ava.. Chagain, on the north: 
aide, once too the seat of imperial residence, is 
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sivased portly st the:foot, ahd partiyon ‘the’ ‘side, 
fw raggethill that is broken into separate emi- 
jRenees; ‘and om the summit of each stands & spiral 
‘temple. : These - temples, ‘rising ‘regularly one 
_ ‘hove another to the top of the monntain, form a— 
beautiful assemblage. of objects, the effeet of which 
is increased by their being carefully whitewashed, 
and'kept m-repair. As'we sailed near-the oppo- 
site shore, the sun ‘shone full upon the hill, and ‘its 
#eflected rays displayed ‘the scenery to the highest 
advantage ; in addition to this; the swolltn state 
of the river gave to the. waters the semblance of a 
wast lake, interspersed with islands, in which the 
foundations. of Ummerapotra seemed to be im- 
amersed.:. Numberless boats were passing up énd 
down, and the houses on the western, or rathet 
- southern shore,'appesred, from their uninterrupted 
succession, to be a eee, town, or the suburbs 
of & ‘oity ee ‘3 
'. At:twelve o'clock we came.to the inoiith of the 
channel that: communicates with the lake of Toun- 
zemahn, through which it ‘receives its waters from. 
the river. .- The situation of Ummerapoora has al- 

y been described. The southern face of the 
fort. is waslied, during: the rainy season, by the 
waves: of the lake, and the. houses ‘of the-city and 
suburbs extend aleng the. bank as: far‘as the ex- 
treme pointof:land. -Across the lake, and oppo- 
site to the. fort, stands the small village of Tounze- 
mahn, near which, in a tall grove of mango, pal- 
miyra;. and cocoa-nut trees, a' dwelling was pre- 
pared fer the British deputation.. On entering'the 
lake, the number of beatae that were moored, as 
in: oor to avoid the mae of ane oe 
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ing floéd—the singulefity of their construction—— 
the height of the waters, which threaten inunda- 
tion to the whole city—and the amphitheatre of 
lofty hills that nearly surrounded us, altogether 
presented a novel scene, exceedingly interesting to 

a stranger. We rowed towards the grove, whilst 
the greater part of the fleet went to the opposite 
side. On reaching the bank, I perceived a war- 
boat belonging to the Maywoon of Pegue, who, I 
understood, was at the grove waiting our arrival. 
I was received, on landing, by Babe-Sheen, and 
-gome inferior officers. ‘They accompanied me to 
the house, which was situated about 300 yards 
from the brink of the lake, overshadowed by lofty 
trees, that completely defended it from the meri- 
dian sun. When we came to the entrance of the 
virando, or balcony, the Maywoon of Pegue, the 
governor of Bamoo, a province bordering on China, 
and the Woondock before mentioned, welcomed 
me tothe capital. Being seated on carpets spread 
along the floor, the conversation turned on general 
topics, and particularly on Eurepean geography, a 

subject on which the governor of Bamoo appeared 
very desirous of information. After some time, 
the Woondock, addressing himself to me, said, 
that his Birman majesty bad been absent a few 
months, at a country residence named Mee : 
where he was erecting 8 magnificent temple to 
their divinity Gaudma, but was expected to return 
soon to Ummerapoora,; that, in the mean time, 
instructions had been given to his ministers to pro- 
, vide every thing requisite for the accommodation 
of the English gentlemen, and that Baba-Sheen 
was commanded to reside near us, in order to sup- 
ply our wants, and te communicate our wishes. 
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Teo this the Maywoon of Pegue added, that the 
‘we. inferior Serees, or provincial under secretac 
mes, who had accompanied us from Rangoon, were 
tikewise directed te attend to our orders, and, be- . 
ing persons.to whem we were accustomed, would 
probably be more agreeable to us than entire 


strangers. 

These polite and hospitable atfentions were re- 
eeived and acknowledged by me with real satisfac- 
tion ; nor was it at all diminished by the freedom 
with which the Woondock informed me, that it 
was contrary to the etiquette of the Birman court, 
for a public minister from a foreign nation to go 
abroad before his first audience. He therefore 
hoped I would not cross the Jake in person, or 
suffer any of my people to do so, until the cere- 
monials were past; but as our customs differed 
from theirs, and the Europeans habituated them- 
selves to take exercise, I was at full liberty to 
walk or ride into the country, or over the plains 
that lay between our dwelling and the hills, as far 
as I thought proper; recommending to me, at the 
Same time, not to go to any great distance, as it 
would be considered by the common people in the 
light of a derogation from my own consequence. 
I thanked him for his counsel, which was delivered 
‘with many expressions of civility, and readily ac- 
quiesced in what he assured me was an established 
castom. 

This usage of debarring a public minister from 
entering the capital previous to his first formal pre- 
sentation, I understood, was neither recent nor un- 
common. It has long been‘the known practice of 
the Birman and Siamese governments. Monsieur 
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Leubere makes mention of it in his Account of 
an Embassy to Siam, sent from the court of. Lowis 
the Fourteenth. It is founded on that cautious 
‘policy which governs all nations eastward of India 
in their intercourse with foreign states. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PLACE OF RESIDENCE DESCRIBED—DEPUTATION 
FROM CHINA PROVINCIAL—NOT IMPERIAL— 
RHOOM, A BUILDING SOMETIMES ATTACHED 
TO PRIVATE HOUSES—REASON OF IT—MU- 
NIFICENCE OF THE BIRMAN GOVERNMENT 
—LETTER FROM GENERAL ERSKINE—OPENED 
BY THE BIRMAN MiNISTER—APOLOGY—AP- 
PEARANCE OF THE ADJACENT COUNTRY— 
PARCHED FOR WANT OF RAIN—CASSAY FAR= 
MERS—WOMEN INDUSTRIOUS—~ROW THE 
BOATS— FOND OF 8INGENG-——CHINESE MUSIC 
DISCORDANT AND TROUBLESOME—INDOLENCE 
OF THE CHINESE—KING RETURNS TO THE 
CAPITAL— ECLIPSE OF THE MOON—REASON 
OF DELAY—PRIDE OF THE COURT—ITS FUNC- 
TILIOUSNESS—LETTER FROM THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL TRANSLATED—PRESENT A MEMO=- 
RIAL—EMBASSIES USUALLY CONSIST OF THREE 
“MEMBERS—VISIT FROM THE JUNIOR DEPU- 
TIES FROM CHINA—WHIMSICAL CEREMONY— 
RETURN THE VISIT—SUBJECT OF CONVERSA- 
TION. 


AS soon as my visitors took their leave, I made 
a survey of our new habitation. It was a spacious 
“ Be 
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house of one story, raised from the ground some- 
what more than two feet, and better covered than 
Birman houses usually are. It consisted of two 
good sized rooms, and a large virando, or balcony. 
The partitions and walls were made of cane mats, 
with latticed windows in the sides. The shape of 
the roof was such as distinguishes the houses of 
the nobles. It was altogether a comfortable habi- 
tation, and well adapted to the climate. Mr Wood. 
had a smaller house erected behind mine, and pa- 
rallel to it; and Dr Buchanan another at right ‘an- 
gles. Small separate huts were constructed for 
the guard, and for our attendants. The whole was 
surrounded by a strong bamboo paling, which: in- 
closed a court-yard. There were two entrances 
by gates, one in front of my house, the other back- 
wards. At each of these, on the outeide of the 
peling, was a shed, in which a Birman guard was 
posted, to protect. us from: thieves, keep off the 
populace, and, probably, to watch and report our 
movements. a $y;."ey es al 

On the skirts of the same grove, in a line with 
our dwelling, similar houses were erected for three 
Chinese deputies, who had. arrived at Ummera- 
poora about two months before us. These per- 
sonages were represented as composing a royal 
mission from the imperial city of Pekin; but cir- 
cumstances early led-‘me to suspect that their real 
character did not rise higher than that of a pro- 
. vincial deputation from Manchegee, or Yunan; the 
south-west province of China, which borders .on 
the kingdom of Ava—a conjecture that was af- 
terwards confirmed. They had accompanied thé 
_ governor of Bamoo, which is the frontier province, 
to the tapital; and I understood that their busi- 
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ness was to adjust some mercantile concerns re- 
lating to the jee, or mart, where the commoiiti¢és 
of the two empires are brought and bartered. It 
-was not at all improbable, that the mission had 
-been sanctioned. by the authority of the Emperor 
of China, especially as the principal member of it 
‘was a native of Pekin, and had lately come from 
-thence. But the false pride of the. Birman court 
suggested the puerile * expedient of representing 
it to us as an imperial embassy ; a distinction to 
which, I was privately mformed from an authentic 
source, it possessed no pretenstons whatever. The 
members, however, were treated apparently with 
much personal respéct and attention. se 8 
The building denominated Rhoom has already 
been described as the official hall of justice, where. 
the members of previncial governments, and all 
" wautnicipal officers, are accustomed to assemble for 
the transaction of public business. . Every man of 
high rank in the Birman empire is a magistrate; 
and has a place of this ‘description.and name’ con- 
tigueus to his dwelling ; but always on the outside 
of the enclosure of his court-yard, and not sur- 
rounded by any fence or railing, in order to mani- 
fest publicity, and show that it is the seat of ma- 
jesty and justice, to which all mankind may have 
free access. - An imperial mandate to a governor, 
‘ @* The Chinese scem to have been actuated by a policy 
equally absurd, when they informed Sir George Staunton, 
gt the time of the formal introduction @f Lord Macartney, 
_ that ‘ Ambassadors from Pegue’ were present; and that 
‘ Siam, Ava, and Pegue were tributary to China.’ Such 
- unworthy deceptions not beittg expected, could hardly be 
guarded against. The courts of Ava and Pekin appear 


to resemble each other in many points; but in nong more. 
than in their vanity, which often manifests itself in a man- 


ner not less-ridiculous than contemptible. 
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or an order from a. governor to a petty miougee, 
or chief of a small town or district, is invari 
‘opened and read aloud in this sanctified hall. The 
Birman government, in the administration of public 
affairs, suffers no such thing as privacy or con- 
eealment. The rhoom is likewise an appendage 
of dignity, as it denotes him to whose habitation 
it is annexed to be a person of rank and conse- 
quence. A building of this sort was erected with- 
in a few yards of the front gate of our inclosure. . 
For two days after our landing, the boatmen 
and servants were employed in transporting our 
baggage from the boats to the house, and our time 
was chiefly taken up in arranging the domestic eco- 
nomy of our new residence, in which we found a 
liberal provision of all such necessaries as the na- 
tives themselves require. My rooms were carpet- 
ed, but the chairs, tables, &c. were my own. Rice, 
gee (clarified butter), firewood, and pots for dres< 
sing victuals, were supplied to our people in abun- 
dance. A few. stalls, or petty shops, were esta- 
blished in the grove, to-afford the smaller ingre- 
dients of cookery, such as greens, spices, salt, 
tamarinds, &c. Here aleo tobacco and beetle leaf 
were sold; -and to enable our attendants te pur- 
chase such articles, one hundred tackal, about 122. 
Sterling, were distributed amongst them. This 
was an act of munificence which I with great dif- 
ficulty avoided the obligation of, in my own per- - 
son ; but no remonstrance could prevail on the 
Birman officer to dispense with it in the instance 
of our domestics. 
The delinquent refugees, of whom mention has 

been made in a former part of this work, as hav- 
ing been surrendered, by erder of the Governor-. 
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te the justice of their country, had reaeked 
Ummerapoora some weeks. previous: to our arrival. 
‘The Birman guard that escorted them had brought 
a leteer directed to me from General Erskine, the 
English commander at Chittigong. Thisiletter the 

_ Birman minister, as it was alleged, through -mis- 
take, but more probably by. design, caused tobe 
‘opened, and procured a translation from an Arme- 
nian interpreter. ‘The circumstance was reported 
to the king, who ordered that.the letter should be 
safely deposited in the Lotoo, and given to me on 
my arrival. The royal injunctions were punctu- 
_ ally obeyed. An officer, in his dress of ceremony; 
brought it over. A proposal was first made, that 
Ishould go myself to the rhoom, solicit its restora- 
tion, receive it.as.an act of grace, and do homage 
‘to the king, by bowing with my face towards ‘the 
palace. From this I entirely. dissented, as the 
cause of complaint was with me, and cenfidence 
had in some measure been violated by their break- 
ing the seal. I do not imagine that the. propos 
tion originated from: any authority; as it was. im- 
mediately given up, and the letter, in a silk wrap: 
per, was formally presented to me on a tray, by 
the officer who conveyed it across the lake. * 
- Being now comfortably lodged, we had leisure 
to take a view of the circumjacent: country, and 
observe the objects that immediately surrounded us: 
Behind the grove in which we lived was a smooth 
extensive plain, intersected by the embankments, 
or what, in the past year, had been- fields of rice, 
‘but which promised, this season, to be an wnpro- 
~ductive waste, owing to the uncomnton drought. 
Notwithstanding the spot we were on was elevat. 
ed very little above the present level of the- Talees 
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tvhich had now nearly reached ite utinest height, 
yet the ground was parched up,-and divided inte 
chasms from want of moisture. Dark and rugged 
- Mountains, about eight miles distant, bounded the 
prospect te the south-west. Several small 

were scattered over the plain, and on the skirts of 
the grove, inhabited, as we were informed, by 
native Cassayers, or the descendents of Cassayers, 
who had been carried into captivity by the Birman 
invaders during their ny expeditions across 
the Keenduem. 

The Seree who accompanied me said, thet thess 
people, whom he called Munniporeans, from Mun- 
nipore, the capital of Cassay, were in general be- 
come reconciled to their state of servitude, owing 
to their having been brought away very young from 
their own country. The superior industry and 
ekill which they possess over the Birmans in dif+ 
ferent branches of handicraft, supplied them with a 
comfortable subsistence. Those in our neighbour- 

hood were farmers and gardeners, who cultivated 
pulse, greens, onions, and such vegetables as Bir 
mans use. These articles they transport at en 
early hour across the lake to the city, where they 
retail them in the market, and bring home the pro- 
ducé at night. This business is mostly perform- 
ed by females. One man, commonly a person in 
years, accompanies each boat, in which, standing 
erect, he acts as steersman, whilst the women, 
usually from ten to fourteen in number, sitting 
with their legs across, row short oars, or use pad- 
dies, according to the size of the vessel. When 
they set out in a morning, they proceed in silence ; 
but returning at night, they jom in jocund chorus, 
and time the stroke of their oers to the bars of 
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fheir song. We were serenaded every 
from dusk till ten o'clock eee a 
these joyous females, whose strains, though pie 
polished, were always melodious and pleasing. . 
The Birmans, beth men and women, are fond of 
ringing whilst at work. I¢ lightens their labour. 
«“ Song sweetens toil, how rude soe’er the sound. ” 
Unfortunately our music was not confined to these 
passing chantresses. There iti other performets, _ 
leas agreeable, nearer to us. neighbours, the 
deputies from China, ea for the repose of 
those from Britain, happened to be amateurs in 
their way, and had amongst their dependants a se- 
lect band of musicians, such as I certainly had 
never heard equalled. It is impossible to describe 
the herrible noises that issued from gongs, drums, 
bals, an instrument with two strings, which may 
be called a fiddle, and something like a clarionet, 
that sent forth a sound more grating to the ear 
than all the rest. This was their constant noctur- 
nal amusement, which never ended before mid- 
night, and was not once remitted till the princi- - 
' pal personage of the embassy. became so indispos- 
ed that he.could endure it no longer. Whilst he- 
lingered, we enjoyed tranquillity ; but after his de- 
cease the concert recommenced, and continued, to — 
our great annoyance, till they quitted the grove to: 
retarn to their native country. 
The opposite habits of different nations were here : 
ly evinced in the dissimilarity between the: 
manners of the English, and those of the Chinese, 
The latter never | t the precincts of their habita- 
tion, or manifested a desire tp leave it, except to 
loll. in easy chairs, and smoke their long pipes in’ 
the cool of the evening on the margin of the lake;- 
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-akout +wo. of thret-handred: yards ‘iti fromt:cf -Gedir 
shouse. The Haglish gentlemen:accustomed tham: 

selves either to’ walk.or ride three or four miles in 
the. morning before breakfast, and the samé dis 
‘tance in the afternoon—a circumstance that did not 
escape the. notice of the Birmans. .: My customary 
‘voute was in a southern direction, over pathways 
that led through rice fields, in my return making a 
circuit along the green border. of the lake. Al- 
though there was not the least cause to apprehend 
either injury. or insolence, 1 was always attended in. 
my excursions by six or eight soldiers, and by as 
many of my private servants, armed with sabres, 
who seemed to attract no less notice than myself. 
When I met any of the natiyes, particularly wo- 
men, they squatted down in the posture of respect. 
As soon as the novelty of my appearance had 
little worn off, I was tuld that they were still anxi- 
ous to know why .a person consulting his own 
amusement, and master.of-his own time, should 
walk so fast; but on being informed. that I was. 
‘a Colar, ” or stranger, and that it was the cus-. 
tom of my country,’ they were reconciled to this,; 
as well ag to every other act that ag not Ceneue 
with their own prejudices and | 

In a few days the return of ch. king was ale, 
nounced by the discharge of rockets, and by the. 
general bustle that so important an event caused. 
among all classes of people. We saw nothing of 
the display ; which we understood, on this oce: 
casion, was not at all pompous. { 

The period of our arrival occurred at a juncture’ 
that supplied the Birman .court with a plausible: 
excuse for postponing the consideration of public, . 
business, and delaying my formal reception, as well 
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athe delizery of the Jesterdeam thy Geyerner- 
general to ee Ateso-hapgened, that.in the 
epguing month thepe..Was tm pe, an. eclipsé of the 
“ moon, an operation of nature. which.they ascribe to 
the interference. of a maligant demon. On such 
an occasion, affairs of state, and all important matters 
of business, that will admit of procrastination, aré 

put off to the following. month. The astrologers 
were assembled to congult on the first fortanate 
day after the lapse of that auspicious moon, when 
they discovered that the seventeenth of the month 
‘Touzelien, corresponding with the 30th. of August, . 
was the earliest that would occur ; and that day was 
accordingly appointed for the public. reception of 
the English embassy. _, 

Caution and policy had, perhaps, as.great a 
share with the Birmans as superstition, in thus re- 
tarding the ceremony of our introduction. It was 
to.them a novel incident.. They were desirous to. 
penetrate thoroughly into ‘the . objects we had in 
view, before any part of the subject. came into. 
formal discussion. ‘They might probably also wish, 
to have an opportunity to judge of our national. . 
character, and to determine, from our conduct, i in, 
what manner to regulate their own. If such were 
their motives, they were consistent with that sa- 
gacity which I found invariably displayed by the, 
Birman government, in all its resolutions: and acts 
of a public nature. 

But the prevailing characteristic of the Birman 
court is pride. Like the sovereign of China, his. 
majesty of Ava acknowledges no equal. Indeed, 
it is the fixed principle of all nations eastward of. 
Bengal to consider oo ministers as ee 
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conie to solicit protection, not as representatives 
who may demand redress; rather as vaseals to 
render homage, than a# persons vested with au- 
therity to treat on equal terms. Of this system J 
was early apprised, and felt no disappointment at 
hearing of a general rumour current among the 
higher ranks of Birmans, that a deputy had ar- 
rived from the English government, bearing tribute 
for their king. Reports of this nature were no 
otherwise regarded, than as an admonition to re- 
gulate my actions with scrupulous circumspection, 
Amongst other regulations of this punctilious 
court, I was given to understand, that it was not 
customary for the king to receive any letter in & 
formal manner without being previously apprised 
of its contents. This created some difficulty in 
to the -letter from the Governor-general, 
which was at length surmounted by an agreement 
on my part to admit of a:copy being made in my 
presence ; but it was stipulated by them, that it 
fhould be transcribed in the rhoom adjacent to my 
house, and. not in my private residence. In this 
proposal I acquiesced; and accordingly a formal 
deputation, consisting of seven or eight officers of 
State, was directéd to proceed to the rhoom, where 
they were ta open the letter, and see it properly 
transcribed. These personages came: with much 
parade, apparelied in their robes of ceremony. On 
landing, they walked directly to the rhoom, and, 
Kaving taken their seats, sent a Terrezogee, or in- 
ferior officer, along with Baba-Sheen, to request I 
would come, and bring with me the Governor-ge- 
neral’s letter. I obeyed this summons, accompa- 
nied by the other gentlemen, and our usual attend- 
ante. On entering the rhoom, I was civilly de- 
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sired, as the opcasion was a. solemn one, to make 
ebeisance towards the. piasath, or spire ef the royal 
palace, which was more than twe miles distant—p 
ceremony that I complied with by raising my 
right hand to my head, and making a slight incl; — 
nation of my body, after the manner of the Ma- 
homedan Salaam. Being seated, I delivered the 
letter, which was written in English and in Per- 
sian, to the Woondock, or superior officer. Is 
was immediately opened by a secretary; and an 
Aymenian interpreter, named Muckatees, who 
spoke and wrote English fluently, was ordered to 
make a copy in English, whilst a Mussulman moon- 
shee made another in. Persian. When the writing 
_ was finished, I delivered a paper, which I desired 
might .be laid befere his Majesty’s council, de- 
, in general terms, of the friendly wales 

aad views of the Governor-general in deputing me 
to the Birman court, and expressing my desire to 
maintain a confidential intercourse with such per- 
sens us his Majesty, or bis council, should think 
er to authorize. = 
The business being concluded,.I returned to my 
house, and received a ceremonious visit from the 


Buman officers, among whom .there were some ~ 


personages of high distinction. A Woondock, but 
- not the one that met me at Pagahm, presided. The 
master of the elephants, the-old governor of Peen- 


keing, two Seredogees,. or secretaries of state, 


and some other officers, whose names and stations 
_ I did net learn, were present. Their robes, which 
were very graceful, were made either of velvet or 
flowered satin, with wide bodies, and loose esa, 
‘They were all invested with the chain of nobility, 
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and wore caps covered ‘with light green taffety. | 


‘Three of higher rank than the rest, had a wreath 
‘of gold-leaves encircling the-bottom of their caps, 


‘not unlike the strawberry Jeaves in a ducal coro-— 


‘net. Their attendants, who were numerous, car- 
Tied a variety of utensils, such as their beetle box, 
‘water flaggon, drinking cup, and spitting pot; of 
‘which latter, from their filthy practice of chewing 
‘beetle, they stood in constant need: I regaled 
‘them with tea, and English raspberry jam spread 


‘on biscuits. Although they praised, I do not - 


think they much relished our preserve; they ate 
‘sparingly, and refreshed themselves with copious 
bowls of tea, unadulterated either by cream or 
sugar. ens 

About this time the Chinese minister, who has 
already been mentioned as labouring under severe 
Aindisposition, sent me a polite message, express- 
ing his regret that he had it notin his power 
to visit me in person ; but that his two colleagues 
would. wait on me-whenever I should be at leisure 
. to receive them. J returned my acknowledgments, 
and ‘appointed the following day. 7 
‘ It is customary among nations eastward of Ben- 
gal, when a public deputation is sent to a foreign 
court, to nominate three members, who constitute 
a council. Although the president or chief of these 
is invested with all the power, and controls the 
proceedings of the rest, yet the distinction between 
them is not so wide as to preclude the juniors 
from a high degree of consequence being attached 
to their stations ; and-in case of the demise of the 
principal, the senior survivor executes all diplo- 
matic functions, thus widely guarding - against. any 


f 
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_ impediment which a casualty might threw in the 
way of negociation. 

The two junior members of the Chinese depu- 
tation came at the appomted hour, accompanied - 
by seven or eight attendants. There is no per- 
sonage on earth so solemn and ceremonious as & 
Chinese officer of state. His dignity is preserved 
by profound silence, unless when occasion renders 
it necessary to exercise the faculty of speech, 
which is always slow, monetonous, and dull. Even 
gentlemen, in the familiarity of private life, seldom 
depart from their gravity, or relax into a smile. 
On entering 2 room where there is company, good 
breeding is evinced by a modest but 
refusal to sit down till the master of the house is 


_ first seated, which would be an equal violation of 


decorum on his part. This custom, I was told, 
sometimes produces a very ludicrous scene, and 
the guests are not unfrequently obliged to be 
dragged to their chairs, and placed in them almost 
by compulsion. My house being about to under- 
ge@ some alteration, I had caused a suite of tents, 
which I had brought with me, to be pitched for 
our temporary accommodation. In these I made 
arrangements to receive my visitors, who were 
exact to their time. On entering the door of the 
marquee, they both made an abrupt stop, and re- 
sisted all solicitation to advance to chairs, that 
hac been prepared for them, until I should first be 
seated. In this dilemma’Dr Buchanan, who had 
visited China, advised me what was to be done. 
I immediately seized on the foremost, whilst the 
Doctor himeelf grappled with the second. Thus 
we seon fixed them in their. seats, both parties, 
C2 
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the straggle, repeating Chin Chm, Chin 
Chin, the Chinese term of se hitasib The con- 
versation was not at all lively or interesting ; for, 
though I sat between them, our words had to make 
a wide circuit before they reached each other's 
comprehension. I spoke in the language of Hin- 
dostan to a Mussulman who understood Birman, 
he delivered it to a Birman who spoke Chinese, 
this Birman gave it to the first official domestic, 
who repeated it to his master in the Chinese tongue. - 
Our wines, port, claret, and madeira, all excellent 
of their kind, were served up. These, however, 
were too cold for Chinese palates. My visitants 
did net seem to relish them; but when cherry- 
braady was introduced, their approbation was ma- 
nifested by the satisfaction with which each of them 
swaHowed a large glass full of the liquor. They 
tasted our tea, and, before they departed, politely 
presented me with some fans, two or three pieces - 
of silk, two'small boxes of tea, and three bottles 
_of shouchou, a very fiery spirit distilled from rice, 
of which the Chinese are extremely fend. I re- 
turned the visit on the following day, and was re- 
ceived with as much pomp and ostentation as cir- 
cumstances would admit. In front of the house a 
silk ensign waved, on which was embroidered the 
imperial dragon of China, and at their gate were 
suspended whips and chains, importing the power 
which the -owner possessed to inflict corporal 
punishment. The two junior members met me at the 
threshold of their habitation, apologized for the 
unavoidable absence of the chief personage, and 
mtroduced me. into a hall, the walls of which were 
cencealed by screens of silk, and the chairs covered 
with loose pieces of satin. This interview was 
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rendered more interesting than the former, by a 
spontaneous question on the part of the senior 
‘Chinese, to know whether I heard of the safe ar- 
rival of Lord Macartney in England. His Lordship 
‘having left China only the preceding year, it was 
not possible to have had acéounts of his reaching 
‘England, and the issue of his Lordship’s negocia- 
tions was at that that time wholly unknown. Con- 
sequently, being unaequainted both with the ob- 
jects and event of that splendid mission, I felt my- 
self rather on delicate ground in regard to the in- 
quiries which I, on my part, wished to make. In 
order to- draw some conclusion from their dis- 
course, I encouraged them to pursue the topic, by 
asking how his Lordship’s health had borne the 
vicissitudes of climate? They replied, that théy 
only knew of the embassy from report, and seem- 
ed reluctant to enter into particulars, with which, 
it is probable, they were entirely unacquainted. I 
did not, therefore, press the subject farther; but I 
was not‘suffered to remain long in doubt what their 
sentiments were. Chinese vanity scarcely yields 
to that of the Birmans. Here was an opportunity; 
by exaggeration and misrepresentation, of indulging 
their own pride at the expense of the Engtish na- 
tien, which, in the accounts cireulated by them at 
‘Ummerapoora respecting the embassy to China, 
they did not neglect. They treated ‘us with tea 
and. sweetmeats, and smoked their long pipes with 
unrelaxed selemnity. I repaid their civilities by . 
giving them some broad cloth and brandy, and 
took mry leave. : = 
The alterations in my own dwelling, which I 
had suggested, were quickly carried into effect ; 
and, by and order from the Lotoo, or grand covn- 
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eil, a ereall additional building, of a equare form, 
and raised from the ground, was erected within 
the enclosure of our court, for the reception of the 
presents intended for his majesty. I was given te 
understand that this buildmg was meant as a com- 
pliment to what they thought proper to term a- 
mong themselves, “ tribute from the King of Eng- 
Jand;” but ss no such arrogant assumption was 
ever publicly professed, I could not take notice of 
mere rumour. It was, however, privately inti- 
mated to me, that keeping our tents pitched, would 
be considered by the court in the light of a reflec- 
tion upon its hospitality ; and an inference would 
be drawn from it, that we were discontented with 
our habitation. I immediately ordered the mar- 
quees to be struck, nothing being farther from my 
intention than to give umbrage, or express dis- 
satisfaction, for which indeed, in the present in- 
stance, there was certainly no ground. 

The interval thus elapsed between the time of 
our arrival at Ummerapeora, and of our formal 
introduction at ceurt, afforded us leisnre to acquire - 
some insight into the customs, religious tenets, and, 
_ noral economy of the Birman nation. Instead, 

therefore, of filling up the chasm by an unimpert> 
ant journal, in which the acts ef one day differed 
but little from those of the preceding, I shall de- 
dicate a few pages to a more general account of 
the country, and endeavour, as far as qur own eir- 
cumscribed observation, and the information of o- 
thers, enabled us, to illustrate the charaeter of this 
people from their manners and their state of so- 
ciety, from the progress which the arts had made, 
oo the usages of the inhabitants in common 
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CHAPTER: III. 


RELIGION OF THE BIRMANS—THEIR LAWS—~ 
JURISDICTION OF THE METROPOLIS~-LAWYERS 
—THE ROYAL ESFABLISHMENT——COUNCIL OF 

- STATE—OFFICBRS—HONOURS NOT HEREDF 

- TARY—INSIGNIA OF RANK-—DRESS—RESEM- 

‘|’ BLANCE TO THE CHINESE—MARRIAGES—FU- 

NPRALS—POPULATION—REVENUE. 


a = has been Pai. there can be. little 
necessity to inform my readers, that the Birmans 
me Hindoos : not votaries of Brahma, but sectaries 
_ of: Boodh, which latter is.admitted by Hindoos' of 
all descriptions to be the ninth Atavar, * or de- 
scent of.the Deity in his capacity of preseryer. He 
reformed the doctrines contained in the: Vedas, 
‘and severely censured the sacrifice of cattle;: or 
depriving any being of life. He is ealled-the au- 
thor of happiness. His place of residence was 
discevered at Gaya in Bengal, by the illustrious 
Amara, + renowned amongst’ men,“ who caused 
an image.of the supreme Boodh to. be made, and 


* Sir William Jones on the Gods of Greece Italy, and 
India. 

+ See the translation of a Shanscrit inscription on a 
stone found in the temple of Boodh, at aes, by Mr 
Wilkins. Asiat, Research. Vo}. I. , 


- 
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he worshipped it. Reverence be unto thee in the 
ferm of Boodh; reverence be unto thee, Lord of 
the earth; reverence be unto thee, an Incarnation 
of the Deity ; and, Eternal One, reverence be unto 
thee, O God, in the form of Mercy.” 

Gotma, or Goutum, according to the Hindoos 
of India, or Gaudma, among the inhahitants of the 
more eastern parts, is said * to have been a philose- 
pher, and is by the Birmans believed to have flourish- 
ed about. 2300+ years ago. He taught, in the 
Indian schools, the i hsecrudon religion and phileso-- 
phy of Boodh. The image that represents Boodh 
is called Gaudma, or Goutum, which is now a. 
commonly received appellation of Boodh himself. 
This image is the primary object of worship in all 
countries situated between Bengal and China. The 
sectaries of Boodh contend with those of Brahma 
for the honour of antiquity, and are certainly far 
mere numerous. The Cingaleze in Ceylon are 
Boodhists of the purest source, and the Birmans - 
acknowledge to have originally received their re- 
ligion from that ieland.{ It was brought, say the 
Rhahaans, first from Zeheo (Ceylon) to Arracan, 
aad thence was introduced into Ava, and probably 
into China ; for the Birmans assert with confidence 
thet the Chinese are Boodhiste. 

This is a curious subject of investigation, and | 
the concurrent testimony of circumstances, added 
to the opinions of the most intelligent writers, seem 
to leave little doubt of the fact. It cannot, how- 


-#* Sir William Jones on the Gods of Greece,. Italy 
and India. 
+ This agrees with the account of the Siamese compu- 
tation given by Kzempfer. 
The Birmans call Ceylon Zehoo, 
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ever, be demonstrated beyond the possibility of 
dispute, till we shall have acquired a more perfect 
_ knowledge of Chinese letters, and a readier access 
to their repositories of learning. Little can at 

present be added to the lights cast on the subject 

by the late Sir William Jones, in his Discourse de- 

livered to the Asiatic Society on the Chinese. 

That great man has expressed his conviction in 

positive ‘terms, that “‘ Boodh was unquestionably 
- the Foe of China,” and that he was also the god 

of Japan, and the Woden of the Goths—an opi- 

nion which corresponds with, and is perhaps graft- 
ed on, the information of the learned and laborious 

Kzempfer, * corroborated afterwards by his own 
: researches. On whatever grounds the latter infer- 

ence rests, it will not tend to weaken the belief 
of his first position, when I observe that the Chinese 
deputies, on the occasion of our introduction to the 

Seredaw or high priest of the Birman empire, prose 
trated themselves before him, and afterwards ador- 
ed an image of Gaudma with more religious fer- 
vour than mere politeness, or acquiescence in the 
customs of another nation, would have excited, 
The Bonzes also of. China, like the Rhahaans of 
Ava, wear yellow as the sacerdotal colour, and in 
many of their customs and ceremonies there may 


be traced a striking similitude, 


* Speaking of the Budz, or Seaka, of the Japanese. 
Keempfer ‘says, ‘I have strong reasons to believe, both 
* from the affinity of the name, and the very nature of this 
* religion, that its author and founder is the very same per 
‘.son whom the Bramins call Budha, and believe to be 
§ the essential spirit of Wishna, or their deity, who madg 
‘ his ninth appearance in the world under this name. The 
‘ Peguers call him Samana Khutaman,’ Hist. Japan.’ 
Book IV. ch. 6. ee ‘Freating 
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Whatever may be the, antiquity ofthe. worship 
of Boodh, the wide extent of its reception . cannot 
be doubted. The most authentie writer * on the 
eastern peninsula calls the image of Gaudma, as | 
worshipped by the Siamese, Somena-codom.. Be- 
ing unacquainted with the language of Siam, which, 
from_so short a residence as four months, «it was 
impossible he could have acquired, he confounds 
two distinct words, Somona, and Codom, signify- 
ing Codom, or Gaudma, in his incarnate state. The . 
difference between the letters C and G may easily 
have arisen from the mode of pronunciation in dif- 
ferent countries. Even in the Birman manner of 
uttering the word, the distinction between these let- 
ters is not very clear. The Boodh of the Indians and 
the Birmans is pronounced, by the Siamese, Pooth, 
or Pood ; by the vulgar, Poo; which, without any 
violence to probability, might be converted by the 
Chinese into Foe. * The Tamulic termination en, as 
Mr Chambers remarks, creates a striking resem- 
blance between Pooden and the Woden of the Goths. 
Every person who has conversed with the natives of 
India, knows that Boodh is the Dies Mercurii, the 
Wednesday, or Woden’s day, of all Hindoos. 


' ‘Treating on the introduction of Boodh into China, the 
same author says, ‘ About the year of Christ 518, one 
* Darma, a great saint, and twenty-third successor on the 
‘ holy see of Seaka (Budha), came over into China from 
‘ Seitenseku, as the Japanese writers explain it, that is, 
‘ from that part of the world which lies westward with re< - 
* gard to Japan, and laid, properly speaking, the first firm 
‘ foundation of the Budsdoism in that mighty empire, ” 
Book IV. ch. G ; ; 
. * Lonbere. _ ' 
_ > M. Gentil asserts, that the Chinese admit, by their: 
own accounts, that Foe, their object of worship, was ori-. 
givally brought from India, 
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Chronology, however, which must always be ae- 
cepted as 2 surer guide te truth, than inferences 
drawn from the resemblance of words, and etymo- 
logical reasoning, does not, to my mind, sufficient- 
ly eatabligh that Boodh and Woden were the seme. 
The period of the ninth inearnation of Vishnu was 
long antecedent to the existence of the deified 
hero of Scandmavia. Sir William Jones deter- 
mines the period when Boodh appeared en the 
earth to be 1014 years before the birth of Christ. - 
Odin, or Woden, flourished at a period not very 
distant frem our Saviour, and was, accerding te 
some, a cotemporary of Pompey and of Julius 
Cassar, The author of the Northern Antiquities 
places him 70 years after the Christian era. Even 
the Birman Gaudma, conformably to their account, 
must have lived above 500 years before Woden. 
So immense a space can hardly be supposed to 
have been overlooked ; but if the supposition re- 
fers, net to the warrior of the North, bat to the | 
original deity Odin, the attributes of the latter are 
as widely opposed. to those of Boodh, who was 
himself only an incarnation of Vishnu, as the dates 
are incongruous. The deity, whose doctrines were 
intredueed, into: Scandinavia, was a god of tervor, : 
and his vataries carried desolation and the sword : 
throughout whole regions; but the Ninth Avatar * 
breught the pesceful olive, and came into the 
world for the sole purpose of preventing sanguin- - 

ary acts. ‘These apparent inconsistencies will na- 
turally lead us to hesitate in acknowledging Boodh 


* See the aecount of the Ninth Avatar, by the Rev. 
Mr Maurice, in his History of Hindostan, Vol. IJ. 
Part 3. 
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and Woden to be the same person. Their doc- 
tries are opposite, and their eras are widely re- 
mote. 

- Had that distinguished genius, *- hued: learn- 
ing so lately illumined the East, been longer sper-_ 
ed for the instruction and delight of mankind, he 
would probably have elucidated this obscurity, and 
have removed the dusky veil that still hangs over 
the religious legends of antiquity. The subject, + 
as it now stands, affords an ample field for indalg- 
_ing in pleasing theories, and fanciful speculations ; 
and as the probability increases of being able to 
trace all forms of divme worship to one sacred and 
primeval source, the inquiry, in proportion, be- 
comes more interesting, and. awakens a train of 
serious ideas in a reflecting mind. - 

. It would be as unsatisfactory as tedious, to at- 
tempt leading my reader through the mazes of 
mythological fable, and extravagant allegory, in 
which the Hindoo religion, both Braminical and 
Boodhic, is enveloped and obscured. It may be 
‘sufficient to observe, that the Birmans believe in — 
the Metempsychosis, and that, after having un- 
dergone a certain number of transmigrations, their 
souls will at last either be received into their 
Olympus on the mountain Meru, { or be sent to 


* I need hardly observe, that I mean Sir William 
Jones. 

t General Vallancey, so justly celebrated for his know- 
ledge of the antiquities of his country, has expressed his _ 
perfect conviction that the Hindoos have been in Britain 
and in Ireland. See Major Ouseley’s Oriental Collec- 
tions, Vol. IF. Much attention is certainly due to such 
respectable authority. 

¢ Meru properly denotes the pole, and, according to the 
learned Captain Wilford, it ‘is the celestial north pole of 
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suffer torments in a place of divine punishments. . 
Mercy they hold to be the first attribute of the 
divinity : ““ Reverence be to thee, O God, in the 
form.of Mercy!” and they worship God by ex- 
tending mercy unto all his creatures. * 

. The laws of the Birmans, like their religion, 
are Hindoo ; in fact, there is no separating their. 
laws from their religion. Divine authority reveal-. 
ed to Menu the -sacred principles in a hundred 
_ thousand slocas, or verses. Menu promulgated | 
ths cede. Numerous commentaries * on Menu 
were composed by the Munis, or old philosophers, . 
whose treatises constitute the Dherma Sastra, or. 
bedy of law. oe 

_ The Birmans generally call their code Derm 
Sath, or Sastra; it is one among the many com- 
-mentaries on Menu. I was so fortunate as .to 
procure a translation of the most remarkable pas- 
sages, which were rendered into Latin by Padre. 
Vincentius Sangermano, and, to my great surprise, 
I found it to correspond closely with a Persian 
vezsion of the Arracan code, which is now in my 
possession. From the inquiries to which this cir- 
eamstance gave rise, I learned that the laws, as 
well as the religion of the Birmans, had found 
their way into the Ava country from Arracan, and 
came originally from Ceylon.+ The Birman sys- 


the Hindoos, round which they place the garden of Indra, 
and describe it as the seat of delights. 
* The code of Gentoo laws, translated by Mr Halhed, 
I am informed, is a compilation from the different com- 
mentaries on Menu, who was “ the grandson of Bramah, 
the first of created beings,” and whose work, as translat- 
ed by Sir William Jones, is the ground of all Hindoo ju- 
risprudence. 
As an ineontestable proof that the Birmans acknow- 
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tem of jurisprudence is replete with sound! miorali- 
ty, and, in my opinion, is distinguished above any 
other Hindoo commentary for perspicuity and 
good sense. It provides specifically for almost 
every species of crime that can be committed, and 
adds a copious chapter of pretedents aiid deci- 
sions, to guide the inexperienced, in tases where 
there is doubt and difficulty. Trial by ordeal and 
imprecation are the only absurd in the 
book; bat on the subject of women it is, to an 
European, offensively indecent. Like the immo:- 
tal Menu, it tells the prince and the magistrate 
their duty, in language austere, manly, and ener- 
getic; and the exhortation at the close is at once 
nioble and pious. The following extracts will 
serve as a specimen : : 

‘ A country may be said to resemble milk, in 
* which oppression is like to water. When wa- 
* ter is mingled with milk, its stveetness innne- 
* diately vanishes. In the same mannef, oppres- 
“ sion destroys a fair and flourishing country. The 
* royal Surkaab* will only inhabit the clearest 
* stream ; so a prince can never ptosper in a dis- 
‘ tracted empire. By drinking pura milk, the 
* body is strengthened, and the palate is gratified ; 
* but when mingled with water, pleastite no longer 
ledge the superior antiquity of the Cingalese, and the re- 
- ception of their religion and Jaws from that quarter, the 
King of Ava has sent, within these few years, at separate 
times, two messengers, persons of learning and respecta- 
bility, to Ceylon, to procure the original books on which 
their tenets are founded; and, in one instance, the Bir- 
man minister made an official application to the Gover- 
nor- general of India, to protect and assist the pefson 
charged with the commission. 


* Bittern. Surkaab is @ Persian term, used by the 
Mahomedan translator. 
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is found, and the springs of health gradually de- 


cline. 
‘ A wise prince resembles a charp sword, which 


at a single stroke cuts through.a pillar with such 


keenness that the fabric still remains unshaken.. 


“With equal keenness, his discernment will pene- 


trate advice. 

‘ A wise prince is dear to his people, as the 
physician is to the sick man; as light to those 
that are in darkness; as unexpected sight to the 


eyes of the blind; as is the full moon on a 


wintry night, and milk to the infant from the 
breast of its mother.’ 
The commentator then proceeds to deagunce 


tremendous jucgments against an oppressive prince 
and a corrupt judge. ‘The latter is thus curiously 
menaced : 

. © The punishment of his crimes, who judges ini- 


‘ 


1A 


‘ quitously, and decides ‘falsely, shall be greater 
than though he had slain one thousand women, 
one hundred priests, or one thousand horses. ’ 


.. The boak concludes as follows : 


n Wn a w n An AR Hee A 


_ © Thus have the learned spoken, and thus have 
the wise decreed, that litigation may cease among 


men, and contention be banished the land ; and | 
let all magistrates and judges expound the laws 
as they are herein written ; and to the extent of 
their understanding, and according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience, pronounce judgment 
agreeably to the tenor of this book. Let the. 
welfare of their country, and the benefit of their . 
fellow-creatures, . be. their continual study, and_ 
the sole. object of their attention. Let them 
ever be mindful of the supreme dignity ‘of the 
D2 
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Rouleh * and the Bramins; and pay them that 
reverence which is due to their sacred charac- 
ters, Let them observe becoming respect to- 
wards all men, and they shall shield the weak 
from oppression, support the helpless, and, in 
particular cases, mitigate the severity of aveng- 
ing justice. : 
‘ It shall be the duty of a prince, and -the ma- 
gistrates of a prilice, wisely te regulate the inter- 


« nal policy of the empire, to assist and befriend 


the peasants, mefttchants, farmers, and those who 
follow trades, that they may daily increase in 
worldly wealth and happiness; they shall pro- 
mote all works of charity, encourage the opu- 
lent to relieve the poor, and liberally contribute 
to pious and laudable purposes; and whatesever 
good works shall be promoted by their influence 
and example, whatsoever shall be given in cha- 
rity, and whatsoever benefit shall accrue to man- 
kind from their endeavours, it shall all be pre- 
served in the records of heaven, part 
of which, though the deeds be the deeds of o- 
thers, yet shall it be ascribed unto them; and at 
the last day, at the solemn and awful hour of 
judgment, the recording spirit shall prodece 
them, inscribed on the adamantine tablet of hu- 
man actions. But, on the other hand, if the 
prosperity of the nation be neglected, if justice 
be suffered to lie dormant, if tumults arise and 
robberies are committed, if rapiné and foul as- 
sassination stalk along the plains, all crimes that 


shall be thes perpetrated through their remise-. 


ness, one-sixth part shail be brought to their ac- 


* The Arracan name for Rhahaan, 
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‘ count,' and fall with weighty vengeance on their 
* heads; the dreadful consequences of which sur- 
* puss the power of tongue to uttér, or of pen to 
¢ express. ’ | 
Laws, thus dictated-by religion, are, I believe, 
in genéral, conscientiously administered. The 
— eriminal jurispradence of the Birmans is Jenient in 
particular cases, but rigorous in others. Whoever 
is foand pitty of an undue assumption of power, 
vr of any crime that indicates a treasonable intent, 
is punished by the severest tortures. The first 
Commission of theft does not incur the penalty of 
death, unless the amount stolen be above 800 kiat, 
or tackal, about 160/., or attended with circum- 
atartces of atrocity, such as murder or mutilation. 
In the former case, the culprit has a round mark 
imprinted on each cheek by gunpowder and punc- 
taation, and on his breast the word Thief, with the 
wrticle stolen ; for the second offence he is depriv- 
ed of an-arm; but the third imevitably produces 
tapital punishment. Decapitation is the mode by 
which ctitminals suffer, m the performance of which 
the Birman executioners are exceedingly skilful. 
' The city of Ummerapoora is divided into four 
distinct subordinate juriedictions, in each of which 
& Maywoon presides. This officer, who in the 
provinces is a viceroy, m the metropolis resembles 
ws mmyor, and holds a civil and criminal court of 
justice. In capital cases he transmits the evidence 
in writing, with his opinion, to the Lotoo, or grand 
chatnber of consultation, where the council of state 
aseetnbles. The council, after close examination | 
into the documents, reports upon them to the 
king, who either pardons the offender, or orders 
execution of the sentence. The Maywoon is ob- 
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liged to attend i in person, and see the panne 
carried into effect. 

Civil suits may be transferred from the courts 
of the Maywoons to the Lotoo. This removal, 
however, is attended with a heavy expense. There 
are regular established lawyers, who conduct causes, 
and plead. Eight only are licensed to plead in the 
Lotoo. They are called Ameendozaan. The 
usual fee is five tackal, equal to sixteen shillings ; 
but the government has large profits on all suite 
that are brought into court. 

There is no country of the East in which the 
royal establishment is arranged with more minute 
attention than in the Birman court. It is splendid 
without being wasteful, and numerous without con- 
fusion. The most distinguished members, when I 
was at the capital, were, the Sovereign, his prin- 
cipal Queen, entitled Nandoh Praw, by whom he 
has not any sons; his second wife,.Myack Nan- 
doh, by whom he has two sons; the Engy Tee- 
kien,* or Prince Royal, and Pée Teekien, or Prince 
of Prome. The princes of Tongho, Bassien, and 
Pagahm, are by favourite concubines. Meedah 
Praw is a princess of high dignity, and mother of 
the chief queen. The prince royal is married, and 
has a son and two daughters, all young. The son 
takes precedence of his uncles, the crown descend- 
ing to the male heirs in a direct line. These were 
the principal personages of the Birman royal fa- 
mily. 

Next in rank to the princes of the blood royal, 
are the Woongees,+ or chief ministers of state. 


* Often called Engy Praw. 


+ Woon signifies Burden ; the compound word implies, 
Bearer of the Great Burden. 
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"Vhs::established. number is four, but the plece of 
one has long been vacant. These form the great 
rating council of the nation; they sit in the Lotoo, 
or imperial. hall of consultation, every day, except 
on the Birman sabbath, from twelve till three or 
fowr o'clock, or later, as there happens to be bu- 
siness. They issue mandates to the Maywoons, or 
viceroys of the different provinces ; they control 
every department of the state, and, in fact, govern. 
the empire, subject always to the pleasure of the 
king, whose will is absolute, and power undefined. 

To assist in the administration of affairs, four. 
ofivers, called Woondocks, are associated with the 

Woongees, but of far inferior authority. They sit 
in the Lotoo in a deliberative capacity, having no 
vote. They give their opinions, and may record 
their dissent from any measure that is proposed ; 
but the Woongees decide. The Woondocks, how- 
ever, are frequently employed to carry into execu- 
tion business of great public importance. oe 

: .Four Attaweons, or ministers of the interior, 
possess a great degree of influence that sometimes 
counteracts with success the views and wishes of 
the Weongees. These the king selects to be his 
privy counsellors, from their talents, and the opi- 
nion he entertains of their integrity. They have 
access to him at all times—a privilege which the 
principal Woongee does not enjoy. 

+ There are four chief secretaries, called Sere- 
dogees, who have numerous writers or inferior Se- 
rege uader them. 

' Four Nachaangee sit in the Lotoo, take notes, 
and report whatever is transacted. 

_ Four Sandohgaan regulate all ceremonials, in- 
troduce strangers of rank into the royal presence, 
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and are the bearers of messages from the’ council ' 
of state to the king. 

There are nine Sandozains, or readers, abas 
business it is to read all official writings, petitions, . 
&c. Every document, in which the public is con-, 
cerned, or that is brought before the council in the . 
Tien. 3 is read aloud. 

The four Maywoons already mentioned are re-- 
stricted to the magisterial superintendance of their . 
respective quarters of the city. They haye nothing 
farther to do with the Lotoo, than to obey the cem-. 
mands they receive from thence. 

' The Assaywoon, or paymaster-general, is also. 
an officer of high importance. The place is at 
present held by one of the Woongees, who is call- 
ed Assay Woongee. . 

_ There are several other officers of aenee any 
who bear no ostensible share in the administration 
of public affairs, such as the Daywoon, or king's. 
armour-bearer ; the Chaingeewoon, or master of 
the elephants; also the Woons of the. queen's 
household, and that of the prince royal. Each of. 
the junior princes has a distinct establishment. _ 

In the Birman government there are no heredi- | 
tary dignities or employments; all honours and. 
offices, on the demise of the possessor, revert to. 
the crown. 

The tsaloe, or chain, is the badge of the order 
of nobility, of which there are different degrees, 
distinguished by the number of strings or- small 
chains that compose the ornament. These strings 
are fastened by bosses whiere they unite. Three 
of open chain-work is the lowest rank. Three; 
of neatly twisted wire is the next; then of six, of 
nine, and of twelve. No subject is ever honoured 
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with a higher degree than twelve-; the king alone 
wears twenty-four. 

It has already been noticed, that, almost every 
article of use, as well as ornament, particularly in 
their dress, indieates the rank of the owner. The 
shape of the beetle-box, which is carried by an at- 
tendant after a Birman of distinction wherever he . 

' goes, his ear-rings, cap of ceremony, horse furniture, 
even the metal of which his spitting-pot and drink- 
ing-cup are made, (which, if of gold, denote him. 
to be a man of high consideration), all are indica- 
tive of the gradations of society ; - and wo be unto 
him that assumes the insignia of a degree which is 
not his legitimate right ! 

- The court dress of the Birman nobility is very 
becoming. It consists of a long robe, either of 
flowered satin or velvet, reaching to the ankles, 
with an open collar and loose sleeves. Over this 
there is a scarf, or flowing mantle, that hangs from 
the shoulders ; and on their heads they wear. high: 
caps made of velvet, either plain, or of silk em 
broidered with flowers of gold, according to the 
rank of the wearer. Ear-rings are a part of male 
dress. Persons of condition use tubes of gold about. 
three inches long, and as thick as a large quill, . 
which expands at one end like the mouth of a speak-. 
ing trumpet. Others wear a heavy mass of gold 
beaten into a plate, and rolled up. This lump of 
metal forms a large orifice in the lobe of the ear, 
and drags it down by the weight to the extent 

- sometimes of two inches. The women likewise 

have their distinguishing paraphernalia. Their hair ~ 
is tied in a bunch at the top of the head, and bound. 
round with a fillet, the embroidery and ornaments 
of which express their respective ranks. A short. 
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sbift reaches to the’ pit of the stomach, ‘is drawn 
tight by strings, and supports the breasts. Over 
that is a loose jacket with close sleeves. Round 
their waist they roll a long piece of silk, or cloth, 
which, reaching to their feet, and sometimes trail- 
ing on the ground, encircles them twice, and is 
then tucked in. When women of condition go 
abroad, they put on a silk sash, resembling a long 


shawl, which crosses their bosom, and- is thrown . 


over the shoulders, gracefully flowing on each side.” 
The lowest class of females often wear only a single 


garment, in the form of a sheet, which, wrapped: 


round the body, and tucked in under the arm, 


crosses their breasts, which it searcely conceals,.. 


and descends to their ankles. Thus, when they 


walk, the bottom of the cloth, where it overlaps, * 


ig necessarily opened by the protrusion of the leg, 

and displays to a side view as high as the middle 

of the thigh. Such an exposure, in the opinion ef 
an European, bears an indecent appearance, al- 

though it excites no such idea in the people them-. 
selves. There is an idle and disgusting story fre-' 
lated by some writers, respecting the origin of this 
fashion, which, being wholly unfounded, does not 
deserve repetition. It has been the established 
national mode of dress from time immemorial. And 

every woman, when walking, must show great part. 
of her leg, as what may be called their petticoat is. 
always open in front, instead of being closed by a 

seam. 

Women, in full dress, stain the palms of their. 
bands and their nails of a red colour, for which 
they use a vegetable juice, and strew on their bo-' 
sems powder of sandal wood, or of a bark called 
Sanneka, with which some rub their faces. Both 


” 
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men and women tinge the edges of their eyelids 
and their teeth with black. This latter operation 
gives to their mouths a very unseemly appearance 
in the eyes of an European, which is not diminish- 
ed by their being constantly filled with beetle leaf. 
Men of rank wear, in common dress, a tight coat, 
with long sleeves made of muslin, or of extremely 
fine nankeen, which is manufactured in the coun- 
try; also a silk wrapper that encircles the waist. 
The working class are usually naked to the middle ; 
but in the cold season, & mantle or vest of Euro- 
pean broad cloth is highly prized. 

The Birmans, in their features, bear a nearer re- 
semblance to the Chinese than to the natives of 
Hindostan. The women, especially in the north+ 
erm part of the empire, are fairer than Hindoo 
females, but not so delicately formed; they are, 
however, well made, and in general inclined to 
corpulence. Their hair is black, coarse, and long: 
The. men are not tal] in stature, but active :and 
athletic. They have a very youthful appearance; 
from the custom of plucking their beards instead 
of using the razor. They tattoo their thighs and 
arms into various fantastic shapes and figures, 
which they believe operate as a charm aguinst the 
weapons of their enemies. Neither the men nor 
the women are so cleanly in their persons as the 
Hindoos of India, among whom diurnal ablution 
is a religious as well as a moral duty. Girls are 
tanght, at an early age, to turn their arms in such 
& manner as to make them appear distorted. 
‘When the arm is extended the elbow is inverted, 
the inside of the joing being protruded, and the 
external part bending inwards, 
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_. Marriages among the Birmans are not contracted 
until the. parties attain the age of puberty. The 
contract is purely civil, the ecclesiastical jurisdic 
tion having nothing to do with it. The law pro- 
hibits polygamy, and recognises but one wife, who 
is denominated Mica; concubinage, however, is 
admitted to an unlimited extent. .A man may re- 
pudiate his wife under particular circumstances, 
but the process is attended with a heavy expense. 
Concubines, living in the same house with the le- 
gitimate wife, are, by law, obliged to perform me- 
nial services for her; and, when she goes abroad, 
they attend her, bearing her water-flaggon, beetle- 
box, fan, &c. When a husband dies, his concu- 
bines, if bound in servitude to him, become the 
property of the surviving widow, unless he shall 
have emancipated them by a specific act previous 
to his decease. When a young man is desirous te 
espouse a girl, his mother, or nearest female rela- 
tion, ‘first. makes the proposal in private. If the 
suit be well received, a party of his friends pro- 
ceed to the house of the parents: of:.the maiden, 
with whom they adjust the dotal portion. On the 
morning of the bridal day the bridegroom sends 
to the lady three loongees, or lower garmenta, 
three tubbecks, or sashes, and three pieces of white 
muslin ; such jewels, also ear-rings and bracelets, 
as his circumstances will admit. A feast is pre- 
pared by the parents of the bride, and formal 
Writings are executed. The new-married couple 
eat out of the same dish ; the bridegroom presents 
the bride with some Jepack, or pickled tea, which 
she accepts, and returns the compliment. Thus 
ends the ceremony, without any of that subse 
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quent riet * and resistanes onthe partof the young 
lady and her female friends; with which the Suma- 
trian damsels oppose the privileges of an ardent 
bridegroom. 

_ When‘a man dies seniates tires Siacthe of his 
property go to his children born in wedlock, but 
not in equal proportions ; and ‘one-fourth to the 
widow, who is the guardian both of the property 
and the children, until the latter attain the age of 
waturity. .A Birman funeral is solemnized 1 with 
much religious parade, and external demonstration 
of grief. The corpse is carried on a bier, on men’s 
shoulders; the procession moves slowly; the re- 
lations attend in mourning ; and women, hired for 
the oecasion, precede the body, and chant a dirge- 
like air. The. Bnmans burn their dead, unless the 
deceased is a pauper—iu which case he is either 
buried, or cast ‘into the river, as the ceremony of 
burning is very expensive. Thé bier-is placed on 
a funeral pile six or eight feet high, mad.- of bil- 
lets of dried wood laid across, with intervals to 
admit a circulation of. air, and increase the flame. 
The Rhahaans walk round the pile, reciting 
prayers to Gaudma, until the fire reaches the body, 
when the whole is quickly reduced to ashes. The 
bones are afterwards gathered and deposited in a 
grave. Persons of high distinction, such as the 
Seredaw, or chief ecclesiastic of a province, a 
Maywoon,' a Woongee, or a member of the royal 
family,.are embalmed, and their remains preserved 
six weeks or two months after decease, before they 
are committed to the funeral pile. During this 
period the body is laid-in state in some kioum or 


« See Marsden’s Account of Sumatra, page 230. 
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religious building ; but at the capital it is placed: itt 
a sacred saloon, beautifully ornamented with gitd- 
mg, and exclusively appropriated to that piows pur- 
pose. I was told that honey is the principal im- 
gredient made use of to preserve the body from 
putrefaction. 

Of the population of the Birman dominions I 
could only form a conclusion from the information 
I received of the number of cities, towns, and 
villages in the empire. These, I was assured by 
& person who might he supposed to know, and had 
no motive for deceiving me, amount to eight thou- 
sand, not including the recent addition of Arracan. 
If this be true, which I have no reason to doubt, 
and we suppose each town, on an average, to con- 
tain three hundred houses, and each house six 
persons, the result will determine the population 
at fourteen millions four hundred thousand. Few 
of the inhabitants live in solitary habitations ; ‘they 
mostly form themselves into small societies; und 
their oe thus collected, compose their Ruas, 
or villages: if, therefore, we reckon their num- 
bers, including Arracan, at seventeen miltions, the 
calculation may not be widely erroneous-—I be+ 
lieve it rather falls short of, than exceeds the truth. 
After all, however, it is mere conjectare, as I have 
no better data for my guidance than what I have 
related. 

With regard to the revenue of the Birman state, ° 
I confess myself to be without the means of form- 
ing even a rough estimate of the amount. Ac- 
cording to the sacred law, in the chapter which 
treats of the duties of a monarch, Dhasameda,* 


* See Appendix. 
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or a,fenth of all produce, is the proportion which 
is to be exacted as the authorized due of the go- 
vernment; and one tenth is the amount of the 
king’s duty on all foreign goods imported into his 
dominions. The revenue arising from the customs 
on imports, and from internal produce, is mostly 
taken in kind ; a small part of which is converted 
into cash, the rest. is distributed, as received, in 
lieu of salaries, to the various dependants of the 
court. Princes of the blood, high officers of state, 
and provincial governors, receive grants of pro- 
vinces, cities, villages, and farms, to support their 
dignity, and as a remuneration of. their services. 
The rents of these assignments they collect for 
their own benefit. Money, except on pressing 
emergency, is never disbursed from the royal cof- 
fers. To one man the fees of an office are allot- 
ted; to another a station where certain imposts 
’ are collected ; a third has land ; each in proportion 
to the importance of his respective employment. 
By these donations, they are not only bound in 
their own personal servitude, but likewise in that 
of all their dependants ; they are called slaves of 
the king, and in turn their vassals are denominated 
slaves to them. The condition of these grants in- 
clude also services of war, as well as the duties of 
oface. Thus the Birman government exhibits al- 
most a faithful picture of Europe in the darker 
ages, when, on the decline of the Roman empire, 
the principles of feudal dependence were esta- 
blished by barbarians from the north. 

Although it seems difficult, and perhaps impos- 
sible, under such a system, to ascertain, in any 
standard currency, the amount of the royal reve- 
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nue, yet the riches which the Birman monarch is. 
said to possess are immense—a supposition that 
may readily be admitted, when it is considered 
that a very small share of what enters his exche- 
quer returns into circulation. The hoarding of 
money is 2@ favourite maxim of Oriental state po- 
licy. An Eastern potentate cannot be brought to 
comprehend that the diffusion of property amor 

his subjects is a surer source of wealth to himeelf, 
and of security to his throne, than the possession 
of Lydian treasures, locked up in vaults, and con- 
cealed in secret recesses, contrived by sordid ava- 
rice and foolish cunning. 


¢- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT—INFANTRY—CAS- 
SAY CAVALRY—ARTIFICERS—WAR-BOATS— 
GUNPOWDER LONG KNOWN— WEAPONS—FOOD 
—CLIMATE—SO1L—PRODUCE—MINERALS— 
PRECIOUS STONES — COMMERCE—CURRENCY 
— WEIGHTS — MEASURES—CHARACTER OF 
THE NATIVES—NOT JEALOUS OF THEIR WO- 
MEN— FEROCIOUS IN WAR—BEGGARS UN- 
KNOWN—ANIMALS—DIVISION OF TIME—MU- 
SIC—LANGUAGE—EXTENT OF THE EMPIRE— 
RIVERS. 


Tue Birmans may be termed a nation of soldiers 
every man in the kingdom being liable to be called 
upon for his military services ; and war is deemed 
the most honourable occupation. The regular 
military establishment of the Birmans is, neverthe- 
less, very inconsiderable ; not exceeding the num- 
bers of which the royal guard is composed, and 
such as are necessary to preserve the police of the 
capital. When an army is to be raised, a mandate 
issues from the golden palace, to all viceroys of 
provinces, and miougees of districts, requiring a 
certain number of mento be at a general rendez- 
vous on an appointed day, under command some- 
times of the viceroy himself, but oftener that of 
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an inferior officer. The levy is proportioned to 
the population of the province, or district, estima- 
ted from the number of registered houses that it 
contains. The provincial court determines the 
burden which each house is to bear; commonly 
every two, three, or- four houses, are to furnish 
among them one recruit, or to pay 300 tackal in 
money, about 40/. or 45/7. This recruit is supplied 
with arms, ammunition, and, I believe, with a cer- 
tain daily allowance of grain from government, 
but is not entitled to pay. The families of these 
conscripts are carefully retained in the district 
which they inhabit, as hostages for the good con- 
duct of their relation. In case of desertion. or 
treachery, the innocent wife, children, and parents 
of the guilty person, are dragged to execution with- 
out the least remorse or pity. Even cowardice snb- 
jects the family of the delinquent to capital punish- 
ment. This barbarous law, which is rigorously 
enforced, must have a powerful effect in securing 
the allegiance of the troops, and of impelling them 
to vigorous exertion ; and it is, perhaps, the only 
sure mode of inciting to enterprises of danger, 
men who are not actuated by any innate sense of 
honour, and who do not feel any national pride. . 

Infantry and cavalry compose the regular guards 
of the king. The former are armed with muskets 
and sabres; the latter are provided with a spear a- 
bout seven or eight feet long, which they manage 
on horseback with great dexterity, seldom requir- 
ing or making use of any other weapon. The in- 
fantry are not uniformly clothed. I heard various 
accounts of their numbers ; 700 do constant duty 
within the precincts, and at the several gates of 
the palace. I think that, on the day of my public 
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révepition, I saw about 2000, and have no doubt 
that all the troops in the city were paraded on that 
occasion. [was told that there were only 300 caval- 
ry in Ummerapoora, but that 2000 were scattered, 
in small detachments, ‘throughout the neighbour- 
ing districts. All the troopers in the king's ser- 
vice are natives of Cassay, who are much better 
horsemen than the Birmans. Mr Wood, who saw 
some of them at exercise, informed me, that they 
nearly resembled those whom he had met with in As- 
sam. They ride like all Orientals, with short stir- 
raps and a loose rein. Their saddle is hard and 
high, and two large circular flaps of strong leather 
hang down on each side, painted or gilded, accord- 
inp to the quality of the rider. Their dress is not 
unbecoming. They wear a tight coat, with skirts 
reaching down to the middle of the thigh; and 
on their head a turban of cloth, rolled hard and 
platted, which forms a high cone, that bends back- 
ward in a graceful manner. The horses of Ava 
are small, but very hardy and active. Contrary 
to the ice of other Eastern countries, they cas- 
trate their horses, and are thus enabled to main- 
tain them with little trouble and expense, and can 
also turn a number loose in a field together, with- 
out any risk of their injuring one another. Horses | 
are frequently exported in timber ships bound for 
Madras, and other parts of the coast, where they 
aré disposed of to considerable advantage. 

The government of Ava is extremely attentive 
te provide, in times of peace, for the contingencies 
of war. The royal magazines, I was told, could 
furnish 20,000 firelocks, which, if they resembled _ 
the specimens I saw, cannot be very formidable. 
These have been imported, at different periods in- 
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to the country, by ships trading to. Rangoen and 
other parts of the empire, and are either of French 
manufacture, or condemned muskets from the En- 
glish arsenals in India. The Birmans are very 
fond of their arms, of which they take great care. 
Their gunsmiths, who are ail natives of Cassay,; 
keep them in repair; but they are in general so bad 
as to be out of. the power of art to render them 
serviceable. I saw:a tolerably good fowling piece, 
which they said was entirely the work of a Cassay 
artificer. This, however, was allowed to be -an 
extraordinary effort of genius. The person who 
showed it me, presented me, at the same time, 
with a bamboo, which threw out a short spear 
of iron by means of a spring. It was execeted by 
the maker of the gun, and seemed to be formed 
after-a model of an English walking stick, that 
contained a concealed spike. The imitation evinced 
much ingenuity, although the workmanship was 
coarse, and the iron badly polished. . 
By far the moat respectable part of the Birman 
military force is their establishment of war-beate: 
Every town of note in the vicinity of the river, is 
obiged to furnish a certain number of men, and one 
or more boats, in proportion to the magnitude of the 
place. I wasinformed, that the king can command, 
at a very short notice, 500 of these vessels. They. 
are constructed out of the solid trunk of the teak 
tree, which is. excavated partly by fire and partly 
by cutting. The largest- are from eighty to one 
hundred feet long, but the breadth seldom exceeds 
eight feet, and even this space is produced by ar- 
tificially extending the sides after the trunk has been 
hollowed. They carry from fifty to sixty rowers, 
who use.short oars that work on a spindle. The 
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prow is ectid; and has a flat surface, on which, when 
they go to war, a piece of ordnance is mounted, 
@ Six; a nine, or, even 8 twelve pounder. The 
gun-carriage is secured by lashings to strong bolts 
on each “side, and. swivels are -frequently: fired on 
the curvature of the stern. 

. Each rower is provided with a sword and a bance, 
which are placed by his side whilst he plies the 
oars. Besides the boatmen, there are usually 
thirty soldiers on board, who are armed with mus- 
kets. Thus prepared, they go in fleets to meet 
the foe,.and, when in sight, draw up in ale, 
presenting their prows to the enemy. Their at- 
tack is extremely impetuous ; they advance with 
great-rapidity, and sing a war-song, at once to en+ 
courage their people, duunt their adversaries, and 
regulate the strokes of their oars. generally 
endeavour to grapple, and when that is effeeted, 
the action becomes very. severe, as these people 
are endued with great courage, strength, and ac- 
tivity. In times of peace, they are fond of exer- 
cising in their beate, and 1 have often been enter- 
tained with the dexterity they display in the 
management of them. The vessels being low in 
the water, their greatest danger is that of being 
= dom hy og bask aera on their broad- 
side——a misfortune which the steereman is tanght 
to .dread, and to avoid above all others. It is 

iaing to see the facility with which they steer, 
and -elude each other in their mock combats. The 
rearers. are also. practised to row .backwards, and 
impel the vessel with the stern foremost. ‘This is 
the mode of retreat, by means of which the. ar- 
tillery still bears upon their opponent. The largest 
of the war-boats do not draw more than three feet 
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water. When a person of rank is on beard, there 
is a sort of moving tilt or canopy, for his particular — 
accommodation, placed sometimes in the centre, 
and sometimes on the prow. ‘The sides of the 
‘boat are either gilt as .far as the water's edge, or 
plain, according to the rank of the person it carries. 
Gilded boats are only permitted to princes of the 
blood, or to persons holding the highest stations, — 
such as a Maywoon of a province, and @ minister 
of state. 

It is by no means improbable, that the use of 
ganpowder was well known in India before its ef- 
fects were discovered in the west; yet there is net 
any reason to believe, that the natives of Ava applied 
it to the purpose of musketry, till Europeans inr 
structed them in the art. According to Indian 
‘accounts, cannon were fabricated in the East long 
before the era of European conquest. Their ere 
¢illery, however, was not capable of being trans 
ported with facility, or at all used in the field 
‘They were made of iron bars beaten into a cyliu- 
drical form, rudely put together, but of great 
strength, and enormous weight, frem which, whea 
vaised on a rampart or tower, they threw huge 
stones to annoy the enemy. The musket was 
first introdaced into the Pegue and Ava countries 
by the Portuguese, and is an implement of wer 
which the inhabitants unwisely prefer te their own 
native weapons, the spear and. sabre-—a par+ 
tility that is highly prejudicial to themselves, for 
nothing can be less formidable than such fire-areas 
as they possess, or have the means of procuring. 
‘The proper indigenous weapons of the country are 
the spear, the javelin, which is thrown from the 
hand, the cross-bow, and the sabre. The latter is 
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weed by the Birmans not.only as an implement of 
war, but is likewise applied to various purposes ae - 
an insérument of manual labour. With this the 
peasant fells trees, shapes timbers, cuts bambeos, 
er defends himself against an enemy and wild 
beasts. He never travels without it, and generally, 
when on:a journey, carnes.a shield on his left arm.. 
They encumber themselves with less baggage than 
perhaps any other peaple ; and ere satisfied with 
" a@ scanty portion of the hardest fare. 
. In their food, the Birmans, compared with the 
Indians, are gross and uncleanly. Although theix 
‘forbids the slaughter ef animals in general, 
yet they apply. the interdiction only to these that 
are domesticated. All: game is eagerly sought 
sfter, and in many places it is publicly sold. Rep» 
tiles aleo, such as lizards, guanas, and- snakes, 
constitute a part of. the subsistence of the lower 
classes.: Durmg our voyage up: the river, the 
beatmen, after we had brought to, used frequent- 
ly to buat for camelions and lizards among the 
thickets. ‘They ere extremely fond of vegetables. 
At those. places where garden greens were not to 
be proeured, they gathered wild sorrel, and some- 
timees substituted the tender leaves of trees. These, 
betled with rice, and moistened with a little oil, 
or seasoned with gnapee, or. pickled sprat, com- 
pose a-meal with which a Birman peasant or boat- 
mean is satisfied. The higher ranks, however, live 
with more delicacy, although — fare is never 
ee sumptuous. 

_ The climate of every part of the Birman em- 
pire which I have visited, bore testimony to its 
salubrity, by me went posi criterion, the ap- 
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pearance and vigour of the natives. The seasons 
- are regular, and the extremes. of heat and cold gre 
seldom. experienced ; at least, the duration of that 
intense heat which immediately precedes the com- 
mencement of the rainy season'is so short, that it 
incommodes but for a very httle time. During 
our residence in the country, we lost -only one 
man by disease. Another* met an accidental 
death ; in wandermg Peep me woods he became 
the prey of a tiger. 
The soil of the southern provinces of the Bir- 
man empire is remarkably fertile, and produces as 
luxuriant crops of riee as are to be found m the - 
finest parts of Bengal. Farther northward the 
country becomes irregular and mountainous ; but 
the plains and valleys, particularly near the river, 
are exceedingly fraitful. They yield good wheat, 
and the various kinds of small grain which grow 
in Hindostan ; as likewse: legumes, and most. of 
the esculent vegetables of India. Sugar canes, 
tobacco of.a superior quality, indigo, cotton, and 
the different tropical fruits, im perfection, are: ‘all 
indigenous products of this favoured:land. 
- Besides the teak tree, which. grows. in oy 
parts of the Birman empire, as well to the n 
of Ummerepoora, as in the southern country, theré 
is almost every description of timber that is known 
in India. Dr Buchanan, in one of his afternoon 
excursions, perceived a large log of. fir, which, his 
attendant informed him, had been washed down 
by the torrents from a mountainous part of the 
country, four days journey: northward of the capi- 
tal, where it grows in abundance, and of ea 


* This unfortunate man belonged to the Seahorse. 
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able magnitude. The. natives call it Tznyo. They 
extract the turpentine, which they turn to use, but 
consider the wood of little value, on account of ite 
softness. If they ceuld be prevailed upon to 
‘transport it to Rangoen, it might prove a bene- 
ficial material to the navigation of India. Top- 
gallant masts and yards made of teak are thought 
to be too heavy.. European and American spars are 
often, bought for these purposes at a very exorbi- 
tant price—an inconvenience which the fir of Ava, 
if conveyed to the market, would probably obviate: 
The kingdom of Ava abounds in minerals. 
Six days’ journey from Bameo, near the frontiess 
of China, there are mines of geld and silver, called 
Badouem. Thereare also mines of gold, silver, rubies, 
and sapphires at-present open on a mountain near the 
Keendaem, Woobolootaun; but the: most valuable, 
and those which produce the finest jewels, are in 
the. vicinity of the capital, nearly opposite to 
Keouwm-meoum. Precious stones are. fownd in 
several. other parte of the empire.. The inferior 
minerals, each as contain iron, tin, lead, antimony, 
arsenic, sulphur, &c. are met. with in great abun- 
dance.. Amber, of a consistence unusually pure 
angl pellucid, is dug up in large quantities near the 
river. Gold, likewise, is: discovered in the sandy 
beds of streams which descend from the mountains, 
Between the Keenduem and. the Irrawaddy, ta— 
the northward, there is a small. river called Shoe 
Lien Kioup, or the Stream of Golden Sand.. 
Diamonds and emeralds are not produced in any 
- part of the Ava empire; but it affords amethysts, 
garnets, very beautiful chrysolites, jasper, load- 
stone, and marble. The quarries of the latter are 
only a:few miles from Ummerapoora. It is equal 
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in quality to the finest marble of Italy, and admits 
of a polish that renders it almost transparent. 
Bloeks of any size that it is possible to transport 
might be procured, bat the sale is prohibited; hor 
is it allowed to be carried away without a special 
order. Images of Gaudma being chiefly composed 
of this material, it is on that account held sacred. 
Birmans way not purchase the marble in mass, 
but are suffered and indeed encouraged to buy. 
figures of the deity ready made.  Exportation of 
their gods out of the kingdom is strictly ferbidden. ~ 
The city of Chaguin is the principal manufactory of 
these marble divinities. 

An extensive trade is carried on. between the 
capital of the Birman dominions and Yunan in 
Chine. The principal article of export from Ava 
is cotton, of which I was informed there are two 
kinds, one of a brown colour, of which nankeens 
are made, the other white, like the cotton of India. 
i did net see any of the former. Thie commodity 
is transported up the Irrawaddy in large boats, as 
far as Bamoo, where it is bartered at the common 
jee or mart, with Chinese merchants, and convey- 
ed by the latter, partly by land, and partly by 

water, into the Chinese dominions. Amber, ivory, 
precious stones, beetle nut, and the’ edible nests 
brought from the eastern archipelago, are also 
articles of commerce. Yn retarn, the Birmans pro- 
care raw and wrought silks, velvets, gold leaf, 
presérves, paper, and some utensils of hardware.. 

The commerce between the capital and the 
southern parts of the empire is facilitated by the 
noble river that waters the country. Its prineipal 
objects are the necessaries of life. Several thou- 
sand boats are annnally empleyed in transporting 
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rice from the lower provinces, to supply Ummera- 
poora, and the northern districts. Salt and gnapee 
may likewise be reckoned uader. the same head. 
Articles of foreign importation are. mostly conveyr 
ed up the Irrawaddy; a few are introduced by 
way.of Arracan, and carried over the mountaing 
on the heads of coelies, or labourers. European 
broadcloth, a -smal] quantity of hardware, coarse 
Bengal muslins, Cossembuzar silk hapdkerchiefa, 
China ware, which will not admit of land carriage 
and glass, are the. principal commodities. Cocog 
nuts also, brought from the Nicobar Islands, where 
they are of uncommon excellence, are looked up- 
on as a delicacy, and bear.a high price. Mer- 
chants carry down silver, lac, precious gtones, and 
some other.articles to no. great amount. A con- 
siderable sum of money is, annually -laid out at the 
capital in the purchase of marble statues of Gaud- 
mea, which are all fabricated in. the district of Chg- 
gain, epposite Awa-haung, or ancient Ava. Theg 
are not: permitted to.be made at any other place. - 

- The Birmans, like the Chinese, have no coin. 
Silver in billion, and lead, are the current monies 
of the country ; weight and purity are, ef course, 
the standard of value, and in the. ascertainment of | 
both the natives are exceedingly scrupulous and 
' expert. What foreigners. call a tackal, properly 
kiat, is the most general piece of silver in circulation; 
it weighs ten pennyweights ten grains and three- 
fourths.. Its subdivisions are, the tubbee, two of 
which make one moo; two moo one math; four 
math one tackal, and one hundred tackal compose 
one viss. _Money scales and. weights are all fa- 
bricated at the capital, where they are stamped 
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and afterwards circulated throughout the empire ; $ 
the use of any others is prohibited. 
- Rice is sold by a measure called Tayndaung, or 
basket; the weight is’ sixteen vies, about fifty-six 
pounds. ‘There are many subdivisions of mea- 
surement. The average price of rice at the capi- 
tal is one tackal, rather more than half-a-crown, for 
a basket and a half. At Rengoon and Mertaban, 
one tackal will purchase four or five baskets. _ 
The bankers, called by foreigners Pymon, are 
likewise workers in silver, and assayers ef metal: 
This is a class of people very numerous, and’ in- 
dispensably necessary, as no stranger can under- 
take either to pay or receive money without: hav- 
ing it irstexamined. Every merchant hes a bank- 
er of this description, with whom he lodges ail 
his eash, and who, for receiving and paying, seis 
an established commission of one per cent. ; 
consideration of which, he is responsible for ‘the 
quality of what goes through his hands; and in 


no instance did I ever hear of a breach of trust — 


gemmitted by one of these bankers. The quan- 
tity of alloy varies in the silver current in different 
perts of the empire. At Rangoon it is adulte- 
rated twenty-five per cent.; at Ummerapoora, 
pure, or what is called flowered silver, is most 
common. In this latter all royal dues are paid. 
The several modifications are as follows ; 

Rouni, or pure silver. 

Rounika, 5 per cent. of alloy. 

Rounizee, 10 per cent. 

Rouassee, 20 per cent. 

Moowadzoo, 25 per cent. 

Woombo, 30 per cent. 

Any person may have his silver either purified 
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or depreciated to whatever standard he cliooses. 
The nearest silversmith will be glad to perform the 
work, free from charge for his labour, as the 
bringer by the operation must lose a trifle, which 
the artist gains. The small quantity of metal that 
adheres to the crucible is his profit. I was in- 
formed, that the silversmith can sell these cruci- 
bles afterwards to refiners for forty tackals a thou- 
sand, and that an adequate gain accrues to the 

from the metal extracted from the pot 
after it is broken. 

The Birman measures of length are, the Paul- 
gaut, or inch, eighteen of which compas ‘the 
Tiam, or cubdit. 

- The Sanndaung, or royal cubit, * equal te twen- 
ty-two inches. 

The Dha, or Bamboo, which consists of seven 
royal cubits ; 1000 dha make one Birman league, 
or Dian, nearly equal to two British miles and 
two furlongs. The league is also subdivided into 
tenths.. The Birmans keep their accounts in de- 
cimais, after the manner of the Chinese. 

' It has already been noticed, that the general 

isposition of the Birmans is strikingly contrasted 
with that of the natives of India, from whom they 
are separated only by a narrow range of moua- 
tains, in many places admitting of an easy inter- 
course. Notwithstanding the small extent of this 
barrier, the physical difference between the na- 
tions could searcely be greater, had they been si- 
tuated at the opposite extremities of the globe. 
The Birmans are a lively, inquisitive race, active, 


* This cubit varies according to the will of the mo- 
narch, ; . 
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irascible, and impatient. The character of their. 
Bengal neighbours is too well kndwn as the re- 
verse, to need any delineation. THe unworthy 
passion of jealousy, which prompts most nations of 
the East to immure their women within the walls 
of an haram, and surround them with guards, 
seems to have scarcely any influence over the 
minds of this extraordinary and more liberal peo- 
ple. Birman wives and daughters are not con- 
cealed from the sight of men, and are suffered to 
have as free intercourse with each other as the 
rules of European society admit. But, in other 
respects, women have just reason to complain of 
their treatment. They are considered as not be- 
longing to the same scale of the creation as men, 
and even the law stamps a degrading distinction 
between the sexes. The evidence of a woman is 
not received as of equal weight with that of a 
man; and a woman is not suffered to ascend: the 
steps of a court of justice, but is obliged to deli- 
ver her testimony on the outside of the roof. The 
custom of selling their women to-strangers, which 
has before been adverted to, is confined to the 
lowest classes of society, and is perhaps oftener 
the consequence of heavy pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, than an act of inclination. It is not, how- 
ever, considered as shameful, nor is the female 
dishonoured. Partly, perhaps, from this cause, 
and partly from their habits of education, women 
surrender themselves the victims of this barbarous 
custom with apparent resignation. | It is also said, 
that they are very seldom unfaithful to their foreign 
masters ; indeed they are often essentially useful, 
particularly to those who trade, by keeping. their 
accounts and transacting their business. But when 
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a man departs frem the country, he is not suffered 
to carry his temporary wife along with him. On 
that point the law is exceedingly rigorous. Every 
ship, before she receives her clearance, is dili- 
gently searched by the officers of the custom- 
house. Even if their vigilance were to be eluded, 
the woman would be quickly missed, and it would 
be soon discovered in what vessel she had gone; 
nor could that ship ever return to a Birman port 
but under penalty of confiscation of the property, 
and the infliction of a heavy fine and imprison- 
ment on the master. Female children also, bora 
of a Birman mother, are not suffered to be taken 
away. Men are permitted to emigrate ; but they 
think that the expatriation of women would im- 
poverish the state, by diminishing the sources of 
its population. 

One. vice is usually the parent of another. The 
Birmanes, being exempt from that of jealousy, de 
_ not resort to the diabolical practice of emasculat- 
ing male children, to educate them as spies over 
their women. Chastity, they know, is more safely 
guarded by principles of honour and attachment 
than by moate or castles. .When Arracan was 
conquered by the Birntans, several eunuchs were 
made prisoners, belonging to the prince of the 
country, who had adopted that degenerate custom 
of Mahomedan growth. These people are maintain- 
ea. by the Birman monarch rather as memorials of 
his conquest, than for any services they are requir- 
ed to perform. Infidelity is not a characteristic of 
Birman wives. In general they have too much 
employment to leave leisure for the corruption of 
their minds. A woman of the highest rank sel- 
dem sits in. idleness at home. Her female ser- 
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vants, like those of Grecian dames of antiquity, 
ply ‘ the various labours of the loom,’ whilst the 
mistress superintends and directs their industry. 
On the occasion of the formal visit to the mother 
of the present Queen, we observed in one of. the - 
galleries of her palace, three or four looms at work, 
wrought by the damsels of her household. Weav- 
ing is chiefly a female occupation. Most Birman 
families make all the cotton and silk cloth that is 
required for their domestic consumption. 
The Birmans, in some points of their disposi- 
tion, display the ferocity of barbarians, and in o- 
thers, all the humanity and tenderness of a polish- 
ed life. They inflict the most savage vengeance 
on their enemies. As invaders, desolation marks 
their tract, for they spare neither sex nor age. 
But at home they assume a different character. 
There they manifest benevolence, by extending aid 
to the infirm, the aged, and the sick. Filial piety 
is inculcated as a sacred precept, and its duties are 
religiously observed. A common beggar is no- 
where to be seen. Every individual is certain of 
receiving sustenance,. which, if he cannot procure 
it by his own labour, is provided for him by o- 
thers. | , 
During the several excursions which we made 
into the country, we did not perceive.any of the 
feathered tribe that were peculiar to this part of 
the world, or that were not to be met with in India, 
the ornithology of which is already well known. 
The Henza, the symbol of the Birman nation, as 
the eagle was of the Roman empire, is a species of 
wild fowl, called in India the Braminy goose ; but 
the natives of Ava do not deify the bird. Of the 
beasts of Ava, the only one that I saw,-with whieh, 
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I was unacquainted, was the ichneumon, or the rat 
of Pharaoh, called by the natives Ounbaii. It is 
a singular circumstance, that there should not be 
such an animal as the jackal in. the Ava dominions, 
considering that they are so numerous in the ad- 
joining country. Pegue abounds in elephants; for 
though they are to be met with in other parts of 
the empire, that seems to be their favourite abode, 
One of his Birman majesty’s titles is, Lord of the 
White Elephant, and of all the Elephants in the 
World. 

The Birmans divide their time as follows: | 
‘ The space in which the finger can be raised and 
depressed is called charazi. Ten charazi make 
one piaan ; six piaan one bizana (about a minute). 
The. day, of twenty-four hours, commencing at 
noon,: is divided: into eight portions, or yettee, of 
three hours each, thus denominated. 

Moon Yettee, or noon. 
‘ Loung Yettee, 3-P. M. - 
~ Lay Yettee, 6 P. M. 
Gneah Yettee, 9: P. M. 
Gneah Gnek Yettee, midnight. 
Gneah Laghee Loung Yettee, 3 in the 
morning. 
Mioh Ling Yettee, 6 A. M. 
Gneah Fek Yettee, 9 A. M. 

These divisions of time are ascertained by a ma- 
chine resembling the hour-glass, and sometimes by 
a perforated pan placed in a tub of water. They 
are’ announced by a stroke on an oblong drum, 
which is always kept near the dwelling of the 
chief magistrate of the city, town, or village. I¢ 
is commonly raised on a high bamboo stage, with 
a roof ef mats to protect it from the weather. 
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“The edifice at the royal palace for the reception! 
of this instrument is of masonry, and very lofty, 
whence the sound is said to be distinctly sas head . 
to the remotest extremes of the city. 

The Birman year is divided into twelve months, 
which, strictly speaking, cannot be called synodi-. 
cal, although they comprehend the same number 
of days. <A revolution of the moon, -in passing 
from one conjunction with the sun to another, is 
performed in 29 days 12 hours and 44 minutes ; 
but the Birman lunations consist of 29 and 30 
days, alternate, which causes a difference between | 
the Newtonian and Birman lunar account of 8 
hours and 48 minutes. The Birman months are 
as follow : 


a Days. 
Tagoo contains < - 29 
Kayoung - - ° 30 
Nay Young - - 29 
Wazoo -. - - 30 
Wagoung oe a“ 29 
Toozelien - “ 30 
Sandaing Guite “ . 29 
Tagzoung Moang”- - 30 
Gnadoh_ - -. : 29 
Peeazop - - * 30 
Taboodway - - 29 
Taboung - “ 30° 
B54 


In order to complete a solar revolution, they 
intercalate in every third year a month of 30 days, 
which is called Toodea Wazoo. In this third 
year the months of Tagoo and Nay Young have 
each 30 days instead of 29. They likewise sup- 
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press or pass over a day, which, if reckoned, weuld 

either be the 3lst Taboung or the Ist of "Tagoo. 

By these means, the number of days i in the ‘three 
sclae years is thus computed. 


: Days. 

Three lunar years, ef 354 days each 1062 

Intercalary month in the third year - . 80 
Two intercalary sas dae in sabe and ey 

Young — 

Suppressed, or passed ' over at tthe end of 

the year: we - 1 

1095 


This computation iecemoade in the number of 
days, with three years. Every fourth year, how- 
ever, will occasion the difference of a day on ac- 
_ count of our bissextile or, leap year. Of this the 
Birmans are fully sensible, as well as of many o- 
ther defects in their manner of reckoning. To 
remedy the confusion likely to ensue from such 
erroneous calculations, their style er mode has fre- — 
quently been altered by arbitrary authority. His 
present Birman majesty, however, is so desirous 
to ascertain and establish, by aceurate tables, a 
permanent and unvarying measurement of time, 
that. he made an application to the late Governor- 
general of India to send to his capital: a Bramin 
well varsed in astronomy, to assist the deliberations 
of his council of professors, among whom his ma- 
jesty always presides in person ; and he is said to 
be no inconsidesable proficient in the science of 
astronomy. 

The manner in which the Birman month is cee 
divided, I imagine, is a to — nation. In- 
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stead of reckoning the days progressively from the 
commencement to the close of the month, they ad- 


vance no farther than the full moon, from which 
they recede by retrogressive enumeration until the 
month is finished. ; 
_ Thus, the new moon is called 
-  Lahzan terrait gnay, oy eriidap etal: 
- creasing moon. 
Lahzan gnerait gnay, secgnd day, &c. 
Labzan loungrait gnay, third ae &e. 
:  [Lahsan layrait gnay, fourth day, gc 
. . .Lahbzan narait gnay, fifth day, &c. 
. . Lahzan kioukrait gnay, sixth day, &c. 

_ Labzan koonrait gnay, seventh day, &c. 
Lahzan sheaseddainrait gnay, Ss oy &c. 
Lahzan karait gnay, ninth day, dc. 

Lahzan sayrait gnay, tenth day, &. 
Lahzan say-terrait gnay, eleventh day, &c. 
Lahzan ssy-guerrait gnay, twelfth day, &c. . 
‘Lahzan say soungrait gnay, thirteenth day, &c. 
Lahzan tassay sayrait gnay, fourteenth day, &c. 
: Lah bee, fifteenth day, &c. 
, Lah bee-goo terrait gnay, or the first day of 
: the decreasing moon. 

The seventeenth, eighteenth, &c. correspond 
with the second and third of the i increasing MQOD, 
substituting Lah Bee-goo for Lahzan. The last 
dey of the month, whether of twenty-nine or 
thirty days, is called Lah gnay. © 

The Birman month is divided into four weeks 
of seven days each. The days are 
oy the following names. 

.  Tamaing nuaye, Sunday, the first day of the 
Birman week. 
Talain lah, . Monday. 
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Aing gah, . Tuesday. 
Boedt-hoo, . Wedn 
Keab-subbeday, Thursday. 
: Friday. 


Zoup keah, 

Sunngy, . . Saturday. 
The eighii day Se ike. eeceainge tnsias. ie 
fifteenth or full moon, the eighth of the decreasing 
fheen, and the last day of the moon, aré religi- 
eusly observed by Birmanhs as saered festivala 
Om these hebdomanel holidays no public business 
ia transacted x the Rhoem; mercantile dealings 
are badpended ; haridieraft is forbidden; and the 
strictly pious take no sustenance between the rising 
and thé settizig of the sun ; but this latter instance 
of self-denial is not very. commen, and, as I un- 
derstood, is rarely practised, except in the metro- 
polis, where the appearance of sanctity is some- 
timea assumed as a ladder by which the crafty 
attempt to tlimb to promotion. The sovereign 
himself is a great favourer of the austerities of the 
Birman religion ; and his chief minister, or Woon- 
gee, bas for many years on a Birman sabbath ab- 
stained from ‘food so long as the sun continues 
above the horizen. 
. ‘The Birmans are extremely fond beth of poetry 
and music; they: call the former Yeddoo. Whea 
repeated by a scholar, it flows soft and measured 
to the ear. It is sometimes in successive, and often 
in alternate rhimes. A line is called Tageoung ; 
a stanza, Tubbouk. They have epic as well as 
religious poems of high celebrity; and they are 
fond of reciting in heroic numbers the exploits of 
their kings and generals. I was informed, that 
the prewess of Alompra is recorded in verses not 
unworthy of a monarch. 


® 
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Music. is a science which is held in considerable 
estimation throughout the Birman. empire, and is 
cultivated at the present day more generally. than 
in India, notwithstanding it is there termed, as by 
the ancient Greeks, the language of the goils. 
The royal library of Ummerapoora is said to con- 
tain many valuable treatises on the art. Some of 
the professional musicians display considerable skill 
and execution, and the softer airs are pleasing 
even to an ear unaccustomed to such melody 
The principal instramenta are a Soum, or harp, 
wtade of light wood, hollowed and vamished, im 
shape somewhat like a canoe with a deck. . At 
the extremity a piece of hard wood is neatly faat- 

ened, which tapers to the end, and rising curves 
over the body of the harp. From this curvature 
the strings, usually made of wire, are extended 
.to-a bridge on the belly of the instrument. There 
are two sounding holes, one on each side of the 
bridge. The size of the Soum varies from two 
eto five feet in length. - "4 : 
' ‘The Tur resembles our violin ; it has only threg 
strings, and is played on with a bow. I at -first 
imagined it had been of European intreduetion, 
and brought to Pegue by the Portugueze ; but I 
was assured it was an original instrument of the 


. country. 


_ The Pullaway, is a common flagelet. . 

The Kyezoup, is a collection ef cymbals, which 
are suspended in a bamboo frame. These cym- 
bals, varying in size, produce modulated grada- 
tions of sounds. There were eighteen in the Kye- 
zoup that I saws . ia 1.9 

The Patola, or guitar, is a curious instrument. | 
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St ithe oanct form of a crocodilé in nrmiature ; 
the body of which is hollow, with sounding holes 
on the back. Three strings of wire extend. from 
the. shoulder to the tail, and are supported oti 
bridges at each extremity.« The strings are tuned 
by means of pegs in the tail, te which they aré 
festened. I¢.is- played: on by the finger, and is 
ee 

"Fhe is‘a collection of drums; nists 

in form, and varying im ciee, which are suspended 

in a wooden frame by leather 
thongs. The whole machine is-about five feet in 
Giameter, and four. feet high. The performer 
stands in the centre, and beats on the drums with 
a emall stick. This instrument is ‘always intro- 
daved when there is a full band, and is much used 
i processions, bemg’.catried by two men, whilst 
the: performer shuGles along in the: inside, playing 
as he goos. 
The Hoam se the pipe of Pon, formed of sOVe> 
ral reeds.neatly joined eoeee and sonnded. by a 
epmmon meuth-piece. © aa et it 
produces a very pisintive meled 
+ ‘Phese are the principal fanermicbia of music 
in use among the Birmans. Dr Buchanan purs 
ehased a complete concert set for fifty-four tackal, 
which is about five or six guineas. Melody kas 
charms for all mankind. Among the beatmen that 
rowed my barge, I doubt whether there was one 
who did not possess an instrument of some sort. - 
He. who. could procure no better, had what we eall 
2 Jew’s.harp, with which he delighted to beguilé 
half an hour of a cool evening, after a ceed of hard 


labour under a burning sun... Ay we 
G2 
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- Of the ancient Pallis,* whose language cenestic 
tutes at the present day the sacred text-of Ave; 
Pegue, and Siam, as well as of several other coum- 
tries eastward of the Ganges ; and of their migrae 
tion from. Indie to the éanks of the Cali, the Nile 
of Ethiopia, we have but very imperfect informa, 
tion. Asa nation, they, have long ago ceased te 
exist. They are said to haye possessed, in former 
times, a dominion stretching from the Indus as 
far as Siam, and to have been conquered by the 
Rajaputras, who changed the name of their coun; 
try from Palisthan to Rajaputra. In the old boeka 
of the Hindoos they are called Paliputras,. and.i¢ 
may, I think, be concluded that they. were the. = 
libothri of the ancients. 

J+ has heen the opinion of some of the mont-stt- 
lightened writers + on the languages of the East; 
that the Pali, the sacred language of the priests. of 
Boodh, is nearly alliedéo the Shanscrit of the Bra 
mins; and there certainly is much of that. holy 


© In Captain Wilford’s elaborate and learned Disserts- 
tion on Egypt and the Nile, from the ancient oe arms 
- Hindoos, there is the following. 
‘ The history of the Pallis cannot fail to be interesting, 
* especially as it will be found much connected with that 
¢ of Europe; and I hope soon to be supplied with mate- 
© rials for a full account of them. Even -their miserablé 
* remains. in India must excite compassion, when we eon 
* sider how great they ance were, and from what height 
* they fell, through the intolerant zeal and superstition of 
* their neighbours. Their features are peculiar, and their 
‘ language different, but perhaps not radically, from that 
‘ of the other Hindoos. Their villages gzp still called 
¢ Palli—Asiat. Research, Vol. III. . 
+ Captain Wilford on Egypt and the Nile.—Loubere's 
Account of Siam.—-Chambers on the Ruins of PEATE: : 
puran.e-Asiat. Research. Vol. I, 
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: on the vulgar language of ‘Ava, 
by the introduetion of the Hindoo religion. The 
character in common use throughout Ava and 
Pegue is a round Nagari, derived from the square 
Pali, or religious text. It is formed of circles and 
‘of circles, variously disposed and com- 
bined; whilst the Pali, which is solely applied to 
the purposes of religion, is a square letter, ae 
os of right angles; 
- The Birman language contains thirty-three sim- 
| gle sounds, to represent which, their alphabet, 
-gommonly called Kagye Kague, consists of an 
equal: number of distinct characters, exclusive of 
various marks. and contractions, that supply the 
place of long and short vowels, diphthongs, &c. 
Theee-are explained and enumerated in separate 
series, in the Birman Spelling-book, entitled, Kayn- 
boungie,.in which every possible conibmation is 
een and exemplified. ° 
It should be observed here, that ‘there is no re- 
presentation of the vowel corresponding with our 
shert 4,- as.from: the: frequent occurrence of that 
sound in the middle: and -at the end of words, it 
was found convenient: to omit it in writing; it is 
neyértheless to be pronounced after every simp’e 
sewnd:or consonant. not supplied with another 
vewel, unless it be ferbidden by a mark of elision 
placed over the letter, or excluded by the junction — 
of two. or more consonants, in the form of a com- 
' pound: character. These singularities, I am in- 
formed by Mr Wilkins, are common to all the al, 
phabets of the Hindoo class. 
. The Birmans write from left to right, and though 
they leave no distinguishing space between their - 
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words, they mark the pauses of 2 sentenée ant the: 


fall stops. Their letters are distinet, and thei 
manuscripts are in general very beaatiful. 


The common books of the Birmans; like these 


of the Hindoos, particularly of such as inhabit the 
southern parts of India, are composed of the Le 
myra leaf, on which the letters are 

a stylus; but the Birmans far excel = beck: 
cal Hindoos in the neatness of the execution, and 
in the ornamental part of their volumes. In every 
Kioum, or monastery, there is a li or repoei= 
tory of books, usually kept in 4 chests. 


Books in the Pali text are sometimes composed 


of thin stripes of bamboo, delicately platted, aud 
varnished over in such & mramer as to form a 
smooth and hard surface upon a leaf of any di 
mensions. This surface is afterwards gilded, amt 
the sacred letters are traced upon it im black and 
shining japan. The margin is illumined 

and figures of ‘gold, on a red, erect ot eee 
ground. 

In the recitation of poetry, the language is ex- 
ceedingly melodious. Even the prose of cominon 
conversation appears to be measured ; and the corns 
cluding word of each sentence is lengthened by @ 
musical cadence, that marks the period te the eas 
of a person wnolly unacquainted a the mean- 
ing. 4 

It is difficult to ascertain with precision the 
exact limits of the Birman empire. Dr Buchat- 
‘an, who accompanied me, sought for geographical 
information with the most diligent mquiry. He 
ptocured, but not without considerable treuble and 
expense, sketches of every part-of the: Biri 
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territories ; and he bas transmitted the materigls 
which he ‘thus collected to the East India Com- 
pany. Those sketches, however, being contained 
im various and detached pieces, not forming any 
connected body, nor yet reduced to a graduated 
scale, can hardly be brought into the shape of a 
' regular map, without the aid of some further com- 
munigations. They are nevertheless documents of 
much intrinsic valye and importance. It is there- 
fore to.be hoped that, with the aid of some addi- 
tional lighta, 2 vacuum on the terrestrial globe will, 
ere long, be filled up, and a portion of the earth 
delineated, which heretofore has been very imper- 
feetly. known. On a probable calculation from Dr 
Buchanan’s papers of the extent of the present 
Bixman empire, it appears to include the space be- 
tween the 9th and 26th degrees of north latitude, 
-and between the 92d and 107th degrees of longi- 
tude-gast.of Greenwich, about 1050 geographical 
miles in length, and 600 in breadth. These ara 
the ascertainable jimits, taken from the Birman ac- 
ceunts; but it is probable that their dominions 
stzetch. still farther ta the north. It should, how- 
ever, be remarked,.that the breadth often varies, 
‘and js in many places very inconsiderable, on what 
-ia called the. Eastern Peninsula. 

Dr Buchanan, in the summary * or general out- 
line of the geographical materials which he col- 
‘lected, thus expresses himself on the subject of 
‘rivers.:—~It appears, ‘ that the Arracan river is 
‘ not so considerable as has been mappce: but 


° Extracts from the 1 Bengel Political Letter, 11th of 
September 1797. | 
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‘ takes itg rise in hills ‘st no great distance to the 
‘ north. 
‘ That the river coming from Thibet, which is 
‘supposed to be that of Arracan, is in fact the 
* Keenduem, or the gteat western branch of the 
- § Ava river. 
‘ That what is supposed to be the western branch - 
‘ of the Irrawaddy, is in fact the easterti one, 
- ‘which passes by Avs, and runs to thé north, 
‘ keeping west. from the prevince of Yutian, and 
‘ leaving between it and that part of China a coun 
‘ try subject to the Birmans. 
‘ That the Loukiang, which is supposed to be 
* the great branch of the Irrawaddy, mre 
* munication with that river; bat on entering the 
* Birman dominions assumes the name of Thaluayn, 
“ or Thanluayn, and falls into the sea at Martaban. 
' 6 That the river of Pegue, which is supposed to 
‘come from China, rises among hills about 100 
‘ miles from the sea, and which form the boundary 
‘ between the Birman and Pegue kingdoms. 
‘ That between the Pegue and Martaban rivers 
‘:there is a lake, from which two rivers proceed. 
¢ The one rans north to Old Ava, where it joins 
‘the Myoungnya, or Little River of Ava, which 
‘ comes from mountains on the frontiers of Ching ; 
“the other river rans south from the lake to the 
‘sea, and is the Sitang river in the map. 
‘ That the rivers of China, which are supposed. 
‘ to be the heads of the Pegue river, are those of 
‘ the river of Siam. 
‘ That the rivers of Siam and Cambodia com- 
‘ municate by & very considerable branch, called 
‘the Annan, ’ 
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This disposition of the rivers gives an entire new 
face to the geography of India extra Gangem ; 
and from the diligence and ability with which Dr 
Buchanan collated the several accounts that he re- 
ceived, I am inclined to believe that his statement 
is nearly correct. 
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CHAPTER V. 


PERMISSION GRANTED TO MAKE ASTRONOMI- 
CAL OBSERVATIONS——-MESSAGE FROM THE 
KING—RIVER RISES—PRESENT OF WHEAT— 
BEES—HONEY—BENGAL PAINTER EMPLOYED 
AT COURT——-MODE OF CATCHING WILD ELE- 
PHANTS—KING SOLICITOUS TO INTRODUCE 
THE ART OF GLASS-MAKING——ATTENTIONS 
FROM VICEROYS TO FOREIGN MINISTERS— 
LETTERS ARRIVE FROM BENGAL—OUR PEO- 
PLE HEALTHY—CHINESE THE REVERSE— 
THE CAUSE—CEREMONY ARRANGED—PRO- 
CESSION—-MANNER OF ENTRA4ANCE—INTRO- 
DUCTION INTO THE LOTOO, OR GRAND COUN- 
CIL HALL—DESCRIPTION OF THE COURT=— 
ITS MAGNIFICENCE—KING NOT PRESENT— 
QUESTIONS PROPOSED —BANQUET—FORMALI- 
TIES OBSERVED IN RETURNING. 


THE occurrences that took place in the interval 
between our arrival and the 30th of August, the 
day appointed for our formal introduction, were 
‘not of sufficient importance to require a minute 
relation. We enjoyed whatever personal conve- 
nience the country could supply; and I gladly em- 
Lraced every opportunity to evince the most im- 
plicit confidence, which I am induced to think was 
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productive of beneficial: consequences. To my 
‘ public character, as will appear in the sequel, the 
‘conduct of the Birman court was punctilious and 
haughty, even to insufferable arrogance; but my 
accommodation and security, as an individual, were 
attended to with ull the urbanity that could be 
expected from the most polished state of Europe. - 
Geography is the foundation of all historical 
knowledge, without which history becomes little 
‘better than romance. Having hitherto found the 
most authentic geographical information that I 
could obtain, respecting countries eastward of the 
Ganges, to be extremely erroneous, I was on that 
account; more - particularly desirous to determine 
the true situation of the capital of Ava, especially 


as I had now a favourable opportunity of profiting. 


by tle - assistance of a gentleman of high profes- 
sional talents. It seemed expedient, however, to 
obtain the sanction of the Birman government, be- 
-fere I authorized ‘Mr Wood to commence astrono- 
mical observations ; and, in reply to an application 
‘d-niade through the Maywoon of Pegue, I receiv- 
ved ‘the most liberal acquiescence—a compliment 
that was afterwards enhanced by a gracious mes- 
“sage from his Birman majesty, desiring té know, 
according to our calculation, the exact time when 
the expected eclipse of the moon was to take 
‘place, and, as it was partial, what portion of the 
“Tiina body would be in shade? Mr Wood sa- 
“€isfied ‘him in both particulars, and we were ine 
‘f6rmed that the king, on comparing Mr Wood's 
‘account with his own prédictions (for he is said to 
be himself an’ adept in the science), discovered 
only a slight difference in the segment of the moon 
“VOW Boo ee 
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which was to be obscured. Mr Wood's know~- 

ledge procured him considerable respect among the 
better informed natives, but it excited the terror 

‘of the vulgar. Being obliged at night to leave the 

grove and go out on the plain, in order to have a 

distinet view of the heavenly bodies, the peasants 

that inhabited the neighbouring villages believed 
him to be a necromancer, and his telescope apd 
time-keeper instruments of magic. In their won- 
der, they sometimes crowded about him so as to 

disturb his operations; but it was nothing more 

than harmless curiosity. They wanted to discover by 

what means he held communication with the Natts, 

the supernatural and invisible agents of the air. 

The river, which had now risen to its utmost 
height, had encroached so much on the grove, as 
to threaten a general inundation ; and we began 
to think it not improbable that we should be oblig- 
ed some night hastily to change our residence from 
the house to the boats. The cause of the swelling 
of the waters was not apparent, as there had not fal- — 
len with us a sufficient quantity of rain to produce 
the smallest alteration in the body of the river. The 
Birmans, however, who knew the exact limit to 
which it would rise, laughed at our proposing to 
make arrangements for a sudden embarkation, and 
assured us that, within the memory of man, the 
Goods had never surpassed a certain boundary... , 
? from the nature of the grounds in the 
neighbourhood of our dwelling, rice was the only 
grain that could be cultivated, we understood that 
‘on the other side of the lake, near the city, there 
‘were extensive fields of wheat, which, from the 
samples brought to us, seemed to be equal in qua- 
lity to the finest growth of England. The market 
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price of Ummerapoora was one tackal, nearly half 
a crown, for a taindaung, or basket weighing about 
fifty-six pounds ; but we had no occasion to pur- 
chase any, as the provision made by the commis- 
-sary of government, and the presents from thosé 
who visited us, kept our store-room full. Every 
. came brought something, either fruit; 
» & plate of fine rice, of wheat, or some 
siallar mark of respect. In return, I treated 
those of the higher order with tea and sweetmeate. 
Of the former they were extremely fond ; and ¥ 
‘fen truly say, that from ten im the morning until 
- evening, the tea equipage was never unemployed 
An old man who acted as commissary, and lived 
ia the rhoom adjacent to our dwelling; whose title 
pio Kyewoon, brought all the females of his fa- 
to see us. They produced as their offering, 
ol honeycombs hanging from branches of the 
bepiboo tree. The honey was dropping front thé 
aa into pans. I was told that the bees weré 
wild in the woods, and im such plenty, that wax 
fortned a staple article of commerce. ‘The natives 
& mode of gathering the honey without de- 
em the insect. The soldiers of the guard 
domestics continued to receive two tackal, 
%& “tated periods, in addition ‘to their allowance of 
Jite; and beetle-leaf was to be had fresh from 
i belonging to the adjacent villages.. In 
MQ these plantations, which very much resemble- 
a. ‘gat English hop-garden, I saw a man watering 
‘Bis ts by means of a wheel, which raised water 
‘Gut of a well from a considerable depth. The 
ine was constructed with much ingenuity. 
.:.X.he reputation that my Bengal draughtsman 
det) acquired by his botanical drawings, performed 
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under the inspection of Dr Buchanan, having 
come to the knowledge of his Birman majesty, er, 
in the Birman phrase, having reached the Golden 
Ears, the king was pleased to desire a specimen 
of bis skill, and sent over a painting on glass, exe- 
cuted by a Siamese artist in his own service, sig- 
nifying his royal wili that it should be copied up- 
on paper. ‘This picture, which was a tolerable 
performance, represented the mode of catching 
wild elephants in the forests. It was thus de- 
scribed to me. The hunters, mounted on tame ~ 
elephants that are trained to the business, by lying 
flat on their. backs, introduce themselves unnoticed 
into a wild herd, and take an opportunity to, cast 
@ running noose in the tract of the one that is 
meant to be secured. The other end of the rope 
is fastened to the body of the tame elephant, who 
immediately throws the wild one down. <A battle 
then ensues, in which the trained elephant, being 
assisted by its associates, soon overpowers the in- 
habitant of the woods, who is deserted by all the 
others. -It is. afterwards borne away a prisoner, 
fast bound to two of its captors, whilst another 
moves on at its head, and a fourth urges it behind. 
In a few weeks, by proper discipline, the animal 
becomes docile, and submits to its fate. Those 
that are taken in the manner delineated in the 
Plate, I was told, are for the most part females. 
Male elephants are usually enticed by the blandish- 
ments of the females, * trained for the purpose, 


* For a more ample description of the manner of 
catching wild elephants in Tipura, near the mountains that 
divide Bengal from the Birman dominions, see a Paper 
by John Corse Esq. (now John Corse Scott Esq. of Sin- 
ton), in the third Volume of’the Asiatic Réncarcii The 
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into an enclosure or Keddah, from’ whence ‘they 
cannot extricate themselves, and are ensily secured. 
My painter’ performed the task so much to his 
majesty’s satisfaction, that a request was made for 
his further services, in executing a drawing of a 


- celebrated image of Gaudma, in which I willingly 


acquiesced. He was employed on it a week, and 
when it was finished, his majesty condescended to 
express his approbation of the performance, which 


' was certainly much superior to any thing that his 


own painter could produce. 

Among. the articles of foreign trade which had 
found their way into the Birman country, nothing 
was held in higher estimation than the European 
glass-ware, imported into Rangoon from the Bri- 
tish settlements in India. The art of vitrification 
has long been known and practised in most countries 
of the East. But no where they can make a pure 
transparent substance, like that which is brought 


‘from Europe. The Birman monarch, who is a great 


admirer of the manufacture, was particularly desir- 
ous to introduce it into his dominions; and sup- 
ythat every Englishman must be versed in the 
owledge of making whatever comes from his own 
country, he sent a message to request that I would 
furnish his artificers with such instructions as might 


practice of Pegue differs somewhat from that of the Bengal 
hunters. 

The Editor of these volumes has had an opportunity, 
through the kindness of Mr Scott of Sinton, of seeing se- 
veral valuable papers which are now in his possession, and 
which were drawn up by him, upon this subject, as well 
as upon some other parts of the natural history of ele- 
phants ; and, had his space permitted, would very gladly 
have availed himself of the permission he obligingly receiv- 


_ ed, to meio some extracts from them for the present work. 
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enable them to fabricate glass of a quality: equatto 
what was made in England. Unluckily, none.of 
. us happened to be skilled in the mystery of a glass- 
- house. All, therefore; that we could do, was to ex- 
plain the principles of the art, which. Dr Buchanan 
- obligingly undertook ; and in. order to -facilitate 
the acquirement, and guide them in the praetite;: I 
- lent them the Encyclopeilia Britannica, and: poime- 
-ed out the article where the process is fully ex- 
- plained. Baba Sheen and the Armenian interpre- 
ter translated it into the Birman tongue. But;I 
‘mauch fear that the theory alone, conveyed in terms 
. of science, will not, without. practical expefienee, — 
advance them very far in an art which his. Birman 
. Majesty. is,s0. laudably soliciteus to bring to. Pe 
. fection among his subjects. 
It was a matter too remarkable to pass — 
_ ed, that of the numbers who did me the honour of - 
a visit, there was not one that had any share in the 
administration of public affairs, the Woondeck that 
-met me at Pegahm excepted, who, though of dis- 
tinguished. rank, is but an inferior minister. None 
of the Wongees or Attawoons condescended to pay 
™me the compliment. The Maywoon of Pegue 
‘sometimes honoured me with his company. His 
official consequence, however, was here diminish- 
ed into insignificance, notwithstanding he was. of 
the highest order, except one, of moninty wearing 
a tzaloe of nine strings. Sou Ae 
When a public minister is delegated from 2 fo. 
reign power to the Birman court, it is the estab- 
lished custom for the Maywoon, or governor of the 
frontier province which the minister first enters, to 
provide for his safe conveyance to the capital, and 
to attend to his convenience so long as he con- 
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ide. is frequently. obliged to perform in person, es 
-in the present case of the English deputation. 
‘ The governor of Bamoo, the province bordering on 
- ¥unan, performed the office to our Chinese neigh- 
--bours with the utmost kindness and urbanity, and _ 
- in his frequent visits to them teok the opportunity 
- ef calling upon me. He was a sensible man, ex- 
-ceedingly courteous in his manner and address. 
He said that he had been twice to Pekin in the ea- 
; pacity of legate before he obtained his present sta- 
: tion ; and described the journey as very fatign- 
. ing, but, at the proper season, not at all perilous. 
_. He was upwards of three months in performing it. 
- The road from the frontiers of the proyince of Ba- 
moo until he penetrated far into Manchegee, or 
. Yunan, lay through mountains. During the last 
‘thirty days he travelled in a boat on canals and 
. ivers.. He informed me that: there were two 
‘spoken in China, One the. Tirroup; or 
ase Chinese ; the other the Tarrait, or Tartar 
«=tongue.. The latter is the language of the conquer- 
+ ors. The Birmans have not liberty to pass at will 
:-imto the Chinese territory, nor. the Chinese. in- 
; to that of the Birmans; but the governor has 
- power to grant passports. He gave me an impres- 
;-sion of the Chop, or seal, which he was accustom- 
:,ed.to affix to such papers, and likewise promised 
. me a chart of his route to Pekin, which he after- 
‘wards presented to me. I had various occasions 
--to acknowledge the attention and kindness of this 
-truly well bred and intelligent man, who seem- 
«ed to-heve profited from his travels, and to. have 
* evercome that affected reserve which is the nation- 
al characteristic of a Birman courtier 
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On the’ 15th of August, the arrival of 9 ‘wids- 
senger from Rangoon, sent by Captain Thontés, 
as the bearer of letters and newspapers that had 
been brought from Calcutta, diffused among ws 
- that satisfaction which they only who have ‘beeh 
in remote countries, and long absent from theft 
friends, can truly estimate. It was the first coin- 
munication we had received since our departure 
from Bengal, and the situation of affairs in Et- 
- rope was at that time extremely interesting. 

In addition to the comfort we experienced fron\ 
living at ease, and having every want liberally 
supplied, our gratitude was due to Providence for 
the estimable blessing of health, which we en- 
joyed to a degree that fully evinced the salubrity 
of the climate. Not a symptom of sickness, in a 
single instance excepted, had manifested itself a- 
Mong our people. But this was riot the case with 
our Chinese neighbours. They were less forta- 
mate. A dysentery, which had early attacked the 
senior member of the embassy, began to spread 
among his domestics; and, although they were 
“not numerous, we heard of frequent deaths and of 
general iliness among them. As no doubt could 
be ‘entertained of the healthiness of the situation 
we were in, their malady was to be ascribed to 
seme other cause than the atmosphere. The go- 
vernor of Bamoo, however, explained the matter 
‘very sensibly, by observing, that the sickness un- 
der which they alone laboured, entirely originated 
in their own indolence, and in the pernicious diet 
that they used. The Chinese are said to be na- 
tienalty great lovers of swine’s flesh ; and these 
personages possessed all the partiality of their 
country for that unclean animal. They had eret- 
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ted a pig-stye within the enclosure of their dwell- 
ing, where they fed pork for their own table, and, 
as a matter of compliment, sometimes sent a joint 
of the meat tome. But though it seemed to be 
good, we could not bring ourselves to use it.. In 
addition to the ill effects of such gross food, they 
took no exercise, and drank'immoderately of shou- 
chow, a fiery and deleterious spirit. The gover- 
nor of Bamoo, who accounted for the cause of 
their ailment, condemned their sensuality, which, 
he said, he had in vain endeavoured to correct by 
advice and persuasion. At length the principal 
legate became so seriously ill that his life was 
judged to be in danger. The governor, anxious 
for the preservation of a person whose safety was | 
in some degree intrusted to’bis care, with a hu- 
manity that did him honour, applied to me for 
medical assistance. Dr Buchanan willingly ac- 
companied him to the sick man’s chamber, and on 
examining his patient, immediately perceived that 
the case was desperate. He was an emaciated 
old man, reduced by a disease of such long con- 
tinuance, as to leave no prospect of recovery. Me- 
dicines, however, were administered, which, though 
they afferded but a temporary relief, raised a fal- 
lacious hope in the breast of the sufferer, who ex- 
pressed the utmost anxiety to be able to attend on 
the day appointed for our public reception, at 
_ which time the Chinese deputies were likewise to 
be introduced. They had before been admitted to 
an informal audience of the king, when the court 
was at Meengoung, soon after their first arrival, 
where his majesty met them as though by chance, 
It is not usual for the king to receive public mini- 
eters ceremoniously, except m the metropolis. 
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As the time approached that was appointed for 
our public entry into Ummerapoora, which as yet - 
we had only viewed from our residence on the 
opposite bank of the lake, I judged it proper to 
make some inquiry respecting the ceremonials 
usually observed on such occasions, and the ex« | 
terior forms of homage that would be required. 
I wished also to ascertain the relative degree of 
rank that would-be granted to the agent of the 
Governor-general of India; and as I was offi- 
cially given to understand that the Chinese depu- 
ties were to be introduced on the same day, I 
urged my right to precedence, on the thorough 
persuasion that they did not constitute an imperial 
embassy, but were’ merely a provincial legation, al- 
though probably sanctioned by the monarch of China. 
' The necessity of ascertaining these points be- 
vame evident, from the scrupulous regard to ex- 
ternal forms which the Birmans manifested upon 
every occasion. The Maywoon of Pegue being the 
channel of my official communication, I received 
through him, in reply to my first application, a 
general assurance of due attention, but aa equivo- 
cal answer with respect to the Chinese. Repeat: 
ing the requisition for satisfactory particulars, I was 
informed that I should be allowed parity of rank 
with the nobility of the court, and that precedencé 
over the Chinese deputies would be granted to me. 
With those assurances I remained satisfied. 

On the 29th of August, the day preceding thet 
of our formal introduction, I received a message; 
desiring to know what number of attendants I 
meant to take with me, and to specify the rank 
they bore, particularly that of the pundit, the 
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‘moonshee, and painter. I was at the same time 
‘equainted, that it was not custemary to admit 
armed men into the palace, a form to which I 
readily assented. Late in the evening, another 
‘@message was brought to inform me, that the pro- 
fession of Dr Buchanan was held by the Birmans 
‘in a less dignified estimation than it bore among 
‘us ; and that it was: unusual, on such solemn oc- 
.casions, to receive a person of his station into the 
Lotoo, or great council hall. I took some pains 
to vindicate the dignity of the liberal and enlighten- 
ed profession of medicine, and explained to them, 
that there was no monarch of Europe who did 
not consider a physician as worthy to hold a place 
in the most distinguished ranks of society. This 
difficulty was at length conquered. They agreed 
to receive the Doctor, but stipulated that he should 
ride on horseback in the procession, and not be 
indulged with an elephant—a privilege which, they 
waid, was granted only to persons of the highest 
consequence. 
- Preparatory to our visit, the presents intended 
for his majesty were carefully assorted, and put 
into separate boxes. They were. both handsome 
and costly, consisting of various kinds of Euro- 
pean and Indian articles, such as mirrors, cut- 
glass, fire-arms, broad-cloths, embroidered mus- 
lins, and Indian silks, all of the finest quality that 
‘could be procured. Among other things there 
‘was a Shanscrit manuscript, superbly illumined, 
‘and written with beautiful minuteness. It was a 
--copy of the Bagwaat Geeta, enclosed in a case of 
gold, and designed as a personal compliment from 
Sir John Shore, the Governor-general, to his Bir- 
man majesty. There was also an electrical ma- 
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chine, of the effects of which some of the Birmans 
were not ignorant.* The boxes were cotened 
with red satin, and fastened to poles, for the can- 
venience of being carried on men’s shoulders 
Every matter was arranged on the day before the 
ceremony was to take place. 

On the 30th of August we took an early break- 
fast, and about eight o'clock a sere-dogee, er. se- 
cretary of the Lotoo, came to acquaint us that 
boats were prepared to couvey us across the lake. 
Our domestics had received orders to hold them- 
selves in readiness, dressed in the livery of the 
embassy, and the guard was paraded without. arms. 
The presents having been sent before, we walked 
to the water side, attended by Baba-Sheen, the 

Sere-dogee, and several inferior officers. ‘At the 
same time the two junior members of the Chi- 
nese. mission, the senior being now at the point 
of death, came forth from the gate of their encle- 
sure, attended by a retinue comparatively véry 
small. We found three war-boats .at the bank 
ready to receive us. These boats were sufh- 
ciently capacious. for the number they were des- 
tined to contain. The largest was. of fifty oars, 
but they were not above one-third maaned, pro- 
bably with a view to our accommodation, as, the 
vessels are so narrow that persons unaccustomed 
to them cannot sit between.the rowers without jn- 
convenience. . It did not, however, escape our 
notice, that they were quite plain, without ¢i- 
ther gilding or paint. We were about twenty 
minutes in rowing ta the opposite side of the Jake,- 
and found a crowd of. people collected near . the 


__* An electrifying machine had been introduced several 
years ago by a Frenchman. 
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“q@hitét's edge to ace us land. ‘The place where we 
' fanded appeared to be nearly a mile, in a direct 
‘ ‘Fine ‘below the fort, the southern walls of which 
“ure washed by the lake when the waters are swol- 
“Yen. Three elephants and several horses were 
waiting to convey us, and some Birman officers 
of inferior consequence attended at the bank, 
dressed jn their robes and caps of ceremony. The 
~ furniture of the animals we were to ride was far 
| ftom being superb. Men of rank in the Birman 
empire always guide their own elephants, and sit 
- én the neck, in the same manner that the drivers’ 
or mohaats do in India. Owimg to this custom, 
* they are unprovidéd with those commodiots seats 
“in which an“Indian gentleman reposes at ease on 
“the back of this rtoble beast, whilst the govern- 
Ynent of it is intrusted to another person. A large 
"wicker basket, somewhat resembling the body of 
am opén carriage, but smaller, without any ele- 
“vated seat, and covered with carpets at the bot- 
‘tom, ‘was fastened on the’ back of the elephant by 
‘means of iron chains that passed under his belly, 
‘and were prevented from chafing him by tanned 
- oxhides. This equipage was neither comfortable 
“fior elegant ; but as I had not learned how to 
. Inanage an elephant, and ride between his ears, 
‘ there ‘was no alternative. I was obliged either 
“-to take what was provided, or. submit to a less 
‘dignified conveyance. The drivers, instead of 
~ making the beast kneel down to receive his rider, 
a8 is the custom in other countries, drove him up 
* to-a temporary stage that had been erected for the 
“purpose of mounting. Each of the Chinese depu- 
ties was also honowred with an elephant. Mr 
- VOL. It. t 
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Wood and Dr Buchanan rode on handsome spirit- 
ed horses, of the small Pegue breed, which had 
been prepared for them, and were equipped with 
much better furniture than was assigned ta the 
elephants. The Birman saddles, however, not 
being well calculated for the ease of an European 
rider, two of English manufacture, which we had 
brought with us, were substituted in their stead 
The moonshee, the pundit, and the painter, were 
likewise permitted to ride on horseback. After 
we had adjusted the ceremonial of mounting, the 
procession was marshalled in the following order : 
A Sandohgaan, or master of the ceremonies, 
on horseback : 
An Oniroupseree, or register of strangers, 
on horseback : 
A Letzounseree, or register of presents, 
on horseback, 
dressed in their official robes and caps. 
Soldiers that composed the escort. 
The elephant of the representative of the 
Governor-general. 
Mr Wood and Dr Buchanan, on horseback. 
Baba-Sheen, as chief interpreter. 
The Chinese deputies on elephants, preceded by 
their servants, 

A Woondock, or second counsellor of state. 
Two Terrezogees, or officers who hold 
judiciary stations. 

The servants of the embassy walked on each 
side, two by two; and a number of constables 
attended, with long white rods, to keep off the 
populace. — 

The procession being thus arranged, we com- 
menced our march, keeping a moderate pace,, 50 
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a8 not to distress the bearers of the presénts. Af 
ter proceeding a short way, we entered a wide 
and handsome street that was paved with brick. 
The houses on each side were low, built of wood, 


and covered with tiles. They had been evidently = 


prepared for the occasion, being fresh whitewash- 
ed, and decorated with boughs and flowers. The 
shops, which are usually opened towards the street, 
displayed their best goods. In front of each house 
was @ slight latticed railing of bamboo, advanced 
into the ‘street, to the distance of three or four 
‘feet. “Over ‘this space was spread a shade of 
bamboo mats, that reached from the eaves of the 
’ Frouses to the railing, forming a sort of covered 
| balcoriy,’ évery one of which was crowded with 
Spectators, men and women indiscriminately. Boys 
sat on the tops of the houses, and the streets were 
80 thronged as to leave only a sufficient space for 
the procession to move without interruption. But 
what rendered the scene most remarkable was, 
the posture which the multitude preserved. Every 
erson, a8 soon as we came in sight, squatted on 
is hams, and continued in that attitude until we 
had passed by. This was an indication of high 
respect. Throughout the crowd there was no 
disturbance, nor any extraordinary noise. The 
populace looked up and gazed in silence, nor did 
they attempt to follow us, but were satisfied with 
& transient view. The Pagwaats, or constables, 
drmed with Jong rods, sometimes affected to strike 
those who were most forward, in order to make 
them recede; but in this act they humanely a- 
voided hurting any one, generally directing the 
blow to the ground close to those whom they in- 
_ tended to remove. Thus we passed through se- 
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veral wide streets running in a straight direction, 
and often crossed by others at right angles. We. 
_ perceived only two brick houses, and these we 

were informed belonged to foreigners. Contiguous 
to the fort was a small street, entirely occupied by 
the shops of silversmiths, who exhibited their wares 
in the open balcony, and displayed a great variety 
of Birman utensils in plate. The distance from 
the landing-place to this street we computed to be 
two miles. Immediately after, we crossed the 
ditch of the fort, which was wide, deep, and faced 
with brick, but Imd little water in it. The pas- 
sage was over a causeway formed on a mound of 
earth, in which there was a chasm of about ten 
feet to carry off the rain, and across this a strong 
bridge of planks was laid. Between the bridge 
and the foot of the wall, there was a space, eighty 
or a hundred feet wide, on which two redoubts 
were raised to defend the passage of the ditch. 
The rampart, faced by a wall of brick, was about 
twenty feet high, exclusive of.the parapet, which 
had embrasures for cannon, and apertures for mus- 
ketry. Small demi-bastions projected at regular 
distances beyond the wall, but they did not ap- 
pear to contain sufficient space to admit of heavy 
ordnance. The body of the rampart was com- 
posed of earth, sustained externally and within 
by strong walls. The gate was massive, with a 
wicket in it; and the fort altogether, considered as 
an Eastern fortification, was respectable,. but in-. 
sufficient to resist the approaches of an enemy 
skilled in war. The Birmans, however, believe 
it to be impregnable. They put their trustin the 
height and solidity of their wall, which they con- 
celve to be strong enough to resist all asonalts, i in- 
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" Beperident of the cover of a glacis, or any other 
anced work than the ditch. I did not attempt 
to mortify their pride by telling them a disagree- 
able trath, that a battery of half a dozen cannon 
would in'a few hours, reduce their walls to a heap 
of ruins ; and indeed if I had told them so, it is pro- 
bable they might not have credited the information. 
We entered by the western gate. There was 
Fittle distinction between the houses in the fort and 
those of the city, except that the dwellings of 
persons of official consequence, and the members 
of the royal family, who resided within the walls, 
were surrounded by a wooden partition that in- 
tlosed a court. We passed, making several angles 
in our way, through a market supplied with rice, 
pulse, and other vegetables, but saw neither meat 
nor fish. “At the distance of two short streets 
from the palace, we came to a spot where bamboo’ 
stages were erected for us to alight, similar to 
those at the landing-place. Here we dismounted, 
and walked in the same order as we had rode. 
Coming to the top of a short street leading down 
to the palace, we were desired by the Sandohgaan, 
or master of the ceremonies, through Baba-Sheen, 
‘to stop and make obeisance to the residence of 
foajesty, by a gentle inclination of the body, and 
raising the hand to the head, as they did; a de- 
éire with which I complied, although I conceived 
the distance so great as hardly to require that 
mark of respect. When we had proceeded two 
or three hundred yards farther, the Sandohgaan 
repeated the ceremony of bowing, to which I of- 
ered no objection ; nor should I have felt the 
sinallest reluctance in complying, had not t the man- 
12. 
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ner of the Sandohgaan been what 1 censidere@:. 
extremely disrespectful. Thus we proceeded, unté 
we came to the rhoom, which was a. lofty hal, 

raised four or five feet from the ground, and open 
on all sides; it was situated about a hundred’ 
yards from the gate of the palace court, on the 

left hand, and in the centre of a spacious area. 

Putting off our shoes, we entered the saloon, and. 

sat down on carpets that were spread for us, with: 
oyr faces towards the palace gate. Here the pre-. 

sents were deposited, whilst the Chinese deputies : 

took their places on the other side. 

It was now about ten o'clock, and the woondock- 
intimated that we must wait until-all the princes 
of the royal family arrived, before it would be 
proper for us to enter. We had sat but a short 
time, when the prince of Pegahm, the janier of 
the king’s sons in point of rank, though not in 
years, being born of a different mother, made his 
appearance. He was mounted on the neck of a 
very fine elephant, which he guided -himeelf, sit- 
ting on a scarlet cloth embroidered with gold, 
whilst a servant behind, on the back of the animal, 
screened him from the sun with a gilded parasol, 
About fifty musketeers led the way. ‘These were. _ 
followed by a number of halberdiers, carrying spears 
with gilded shafts, and decorated with gold tassels... 
Six or eight officers of his household leak of the: : 
king’s sons have a separate establishment) came 
next, dressed in velvet robes with embroidered - 
caps, and chains of gold depending from the left . 
shoulder to the right side: these immediately preg . 
ceded the prince’s elephant. Another body of 
spearmen, with his palanquin of state, closed the: 
procession. On entering the gate, he gave to ene: 
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of his: attendants a polished irén hook, with which 
lig governed his elephant; as not any thing that 
can be used as a weapon is suffered to be brought 
within the precincts of the palace, not even by 
his majesty’s sons. The prince’s escort halted with- 
out the gate, and the greater number of his at- 
tendants were stopped, those only being admitted 
whe were of higher rank, together with the men 
who carried his large beetle-box. of gold, and his 
flaggon of water, which are brought rather for 
state than for refreshment. When the prince had 
alighted, his elephant returned, and all the attend- 
ants ranged themeelves in the area between the 
rheom and the palace gate. ‘Soon after the prince 
of Pegahm had entered, the prince of Tongho, 
- the next in precedence, appeared. He was at- 
tended by a suit nearly similar to that of his bro- 
ther; and in succession came the princes of Bassein 
and of Prome: the Engy Teekien, or heir appa-. 
rent, came last. When he arrived it was twelve 
o'clock, which the great drum that proclaims the 
hours sounded from a lofty tower near the palace. 
The state in which the latter personage made his 
pyblic entrance was highly superb, and becoming 
- - his elevated station. He was preceded by a nu- 
merous body guard of infantry, consisting of four 
or five handred men, armed with muskets, who 
marched in regular files, and were: uniformly cloth- 
ed and accoutred, Next came a party of Cassay 
troopers, habited in their fanciful dress, with high 
conical caps bending backwards. We were told 
that, through respect, they had alighted from their 
horses nearly at the same place where we had dis- 
meunted.. Twenty or thirty men followed these, 
helding long gilded wands ; then came eighteen or © 
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twenty military officers of rank, with gilded’ hef- 
mets; next, the civil officers of his household | 

his council, wearing the tzaloe, or chain of nobi- 
lity, and arrayed in their robes and caps of state,. 
‘ varied according to their respective ranks. The 
prince, borne on men’s shoulders, in a very rich 
palanquin, but without any canopy, followed. He 
was screened from the sun by a large gilded fan, 
supported by a nobleman; and on each side of his 
palanquin walked six Cassay astrologers, of the 
Braminical sect, dressed in white gowns and white 
caps studded with stars of gold. Close behind, his 
servants carried his water-flaggon, and a gold 
beetle-box, of a size which appeared to be no in- 
considerable. load for a man. Several elephants’ 
and led horses with rich housings came after. Some 
inferior officers, and a body of spearmen, with 
three companies of musketeers, one clothed in 
blue, another in green, and a third “in red, con- 
cluded the procession. 

In every part of this ostentatious parade, per- 
fect regularity was maintained, which considerably. 
increased the effect. All things seemed to have 
been carefully predisposed, and properly arranged. 
If it was less splendid than imperial Delhi, in 
the days of Mogul magnificence, it was far more’ 
decorous than any court of Hindostan at the pre- 
sent day. The rabble was not tumultuous, the 
attendants and soldiery were silent, and every man 
seemed to know his own place. No noisy heralds, 
as is the custom in India, ran before, vociferating 
titles, and overturning people in their way. The 
display of this day was solemn and dignified ; and 
-L.doubt much whether, in any other capital, such 
multitudes could be brought together with so little 
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confusion, as, besides the attendants and the mi- 
litary, there were many thousands of spectators. 

Our delay in the rhoom had now been protracted 
to two hours; a circumstance which, though it 
gratified our curiosity with a novel and most inte- 
resting spectacle, yet could not be considered as a 
mark of respect, especially as we had not the 
company of any person of distinguished rank, the 
janior Woondock excepted, who stayed with us 
but a very short time. The attendance of the 
Maywoon of Pegue was, according to the usage ~ 
of the country, on this occasion, our undoubted 
right ; and the example of the viceroy of Bamoo, 
who paid that compliment to the Chinese deputies, 
placed the omission in a more striking point of 
‘ view, whilst the singular character of the people 
put it out of my power to attribute the neglect to 
chance, or to casual inadvertency. 

A few minutes after the Engy Teekein, or prince 
royal, had entered, we received a summons, in 
compliance with which we proceeded from the 
rhoam, observing the same order as before ; the 
presents carried in front, and the members of the 
Chinese embassy following the English deputation. 
As we proceeded, the Sandohgaan was exceeding- 
ly troublesome, by calling on us to make frequent 
superfluous obeisances, whilst his manner of re- 
quiring them was conspicuously uncivil. I check- 
ed his insolence by observing, through Baba-Sheen, 
that if he wished meé to proceed, he must alter 
his tone and demeanour. This reproof, however, 
had only a momentary effect; he soon resumed 
his arrogant behaviour, which he repeated through- 
out the day whenever opportunity’ offered. 

On approeching the gate, the greater part of 
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our attendants were. stopped, and not permitted | 
to follow us; and we were desired to put off our | 
shoes, with which we immediately complied. 

_ The area we now entered was spacious, and 
contained the Lotoo, or grand hall of consultation 
and of audience, where the Woongees meet in 
council, and where affairs of state are discussed 
and determined. Within this enclosure there is an 
immer court, separated by a brick wall, which com-. 
prehends the palace, and all the buildings annexed 
to the royal residence. Within the gate a troop 
of tumblers were performing their feats, while 
dancing gils were exhibiting their graces in the 
open air, and on the bare ground, to the sound of 
no very harmonious music. We were next usher- 
ed up a flight of stairs into a very noble saloon, 
or open hall, called the Lotoo, where the court’ 
was assembled in all the pomp that Birman gran- 
deur could display. On entering this hall, a 
stranger cannot fail to be surprised at the magnifi- 
cence of its appearance. It is supported by seven 
ty-seven pillars, disposed in eleven rows, each 
consisting of seven. The space between the pil- 
lars I judged to be about twelve feet, except thd 
central row, which was probably two feet wider. 
The roof of the building is composed of distinct 
stages, the highest in the centre. The row of 
pillars that.supported the middle, or most lofty — 
roof, we judged to be thirty-five or forty feet in 
height ; the others gradually diminish as they ap- 
proach the extremities of the building, and those 
which sustain the balcony are not more than twelve 
or fourteen feet. At the farther part of the hall | 
there is a high gilded lattice, extending quite across 
the building, and in the centre of the Jatti¢e is a 
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ilded door, which, when opened, displays the 
throne. This door is elevated five or six feet from 
the floor, so that the throne must be ascended by 
means of steps at the back, which are not visible, 
nor is the seat of the throne to be seen, except 
when the King comes in person to the Lotoo. At 
the bottom of the lattice there is a gilt balustrade, 
three or four feet high, in which the umbrellas and 
several other insignia of state were deposited. The 
royal colour is white, and the umbrellas were made 
’ of silk of that colour, richly bespangled with gold. 
Within this magnificent saloon were seated, on 
their inverted legs, all the princes and the princi- 
pal nobility of the Birman empire, each person 
in the place appropriated to his particular rank and 
_ station. Proximity to the throne is, of course, 
the most honourable situation ; and this station was 
occupied by the princes of the blood, the Woon- 
gees, the Attawoons, and other great officers of 
state. The Engy Teekien (or heir apparent) sat 
on a small stool, about six inches high ; the other 
princes on fine mats. The space between the 
central pillars that front the throne, is always left 
vacant, for this curious reason, that his Majesty's. 
eyes may not be obliged to behold those whom he. 
does not mean to honour with a look. The place 
allotted for us was next to this unoccupied part, 
but. we afterwards discovered that the Chinese de- 
puties had taken possession of those seats which, 
according to the etiquette that had been agreed 
upon, the English gentlemen were to have occu- 
pied. So trivial a circumstance would not have 
merited attention, had it not been followed by cir- 
eumstances which left no room to suppose, that 
any act relating to external forms was eiflier acci-, 
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- dental or unpremeditated on the part of those whe 
regulated the ceremonials, 

_ After we had taken possession of mats that had 
been spread for us, it was civilly intimated that we 
ought not to protrude the soles of our feet towards 
the seat of majesty, but should endeavour to sit 
in the posture that was observed by those around 
us. With this desire we would readily have com- 
plied, if it had been in our power, but we had 
not yet learned to sit upon our own legs. The 
flexibility of muscles which the Birmans, and in- 
deed all the natives of India, possess, is such as 
cannot be acquired by Europeans. A Birman, 
when he sits, seldom touches the seat with his 
posteriors, but is supported by his heels. It is 
acarcely practicable for an European, dressed in 
close garments, to place himself in such an atti- 
tude; and if he were able, it would be out of his 
power to continue long in it. We inverted our 
legs as much as possible, and the awkwardness 
with which we did this excited a smile from some ; 
not a word, however, was uttered, and our endea- 
vours, I thought, seemed to give satisfaction. In 
a few minutes eight Bramins, dressed in white sa- 
cerdotal gowns, and silk caps of the same celour, 
studded with: gold, assembled round the foot of 
the throne, within the balustrade, and recited a 
long prayer in not unpleasing recitative. This cere- 
mony lasted a quarter of an hour. When they 
had withdrawn, the letter from the Governor-gene- 
ral, which I delivered to a Woondock, was placed 
on a silver tray in front of the railing, and a San- 
dohgaan, or reader, advanced into the vacant space, 
and made three prostrations,: touching the ground 
each time with his forehead. He then read, or ra- 
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ther chanted, in a loud voice, what I understood 
was a Birman translation of the letter. When 
this was done, the reader repeated his prostrations, 
and next proclaimed a list of the presents for the 
king. These several readings being finished, he 
repeated his obeisances and retired. After an in- 
terval of. a few minutes, an officer, entitled Nak- 
haangee, advanced, and propesed a question to me, 
as:if from his.majesty. On receiving my answer. 
he withdrew, as it might be supposed to commu-- 
micate the reply ; and returned in an adequate time ‘ 
.to ask another. Thus, he put three separate ques- 
tions:to me, which were as follows: .“ You come 
from a distant.country ; how long is it since you 
‘arrived? Hew were the king, queen, and royal 
family. of England, -when the last accounts came 
from thence? Was England at peace or war with 
other nations? and was your comntry in a state of 
disturbance P” | | 
; The latter question alone. contained more 5 than’ 
eords of compliment. and ceremony, and, coming 
_ in such-a solemn manner, required a clear and de- 
-terminate answer on my part. I replied in the 
Persian language—‘“ That Great Britain was at 
enmity with France; that the Continent of Europe ' 
‘was the seat of war; but that the kingdom of 
England enjoyed perfect tranquillity, which it was 
not probable would be disturbed.” This interro- 
gation seemed to indicate, that the Birmans had. 
-Feeeived impressions of our situatien in Europe’ 
from no very favourable quarter; and I had after-. 
- wards occasion to know, that the unremitting and 
- Festless: industry of French propagators had per- 
. iets even this remote region 5 and _ though, 
<p VOLeMI. _ K Ao: . 
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in. such a country, they dare not avow a equead 
lizing principles, they left no art unpractised; 
through the means of their emissaries, to insinuate 
doubts, excite fears, and create distrust of the 
English. 

These were all the questions that were pro 
posed ; neither the Chinese nor any other person} 
being interrogated. In a few minutes after my 
Jest reply had been conveyed, a very handsome 
dessert was brought in, and set. before us. It cons 
‘sisted of a variety of sweetmeats, as well China 
ag Birnaan : laspack} or piekled tea-leaf, and beetle, 
formed part of the entertainment, which was served: 
up in silver, china, and glass-ware. There ap-: 
peared to be not Jess than a hundred different small: 
dishes. We tasted of a few,.and found some of: 
them very palatable; but none of the courtiers! 
partook, or moved. from their places. About half: 
an hour had elapsed, when we were informed by 
the Sandohgaan thes there was no occasion for us 
to remain any longer. The.non-appearance of his: 
majesty was a, considerable disappointment, as I 
had. been taught to expect that he would have re- 
ceived the. Governer-general’s letter in person. It 
was not, however, until some time afterwards, thas 
I. wae made scquainted with the true reason of his 
absence. | 

_ When we rose to leave the Lotoo, the Sandoh. 


' gman desired us to make three obeisances to the 


throne, by a slight inclination of the body and 
raising the right hand to the head. We were then 
reconducted to the saloon, where we were in- 
formed it was necessary we should remain until 
the princes came forth from the palace, and had 
got upon their elephants, as their etiquette did not 
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‘diléw any péraon, on such occasions, 40 mount be- 
‘fore the members of the royal family; we ac- 
‘cordingly took our places in this hall as before. 
‘Shortly afterwards the court broke up with as much 
form and parade as it had assembled. 
. The ceremony of departure differed from that 
-of entrance. The Engy Teekien came out first, 
“who went in last; next followed the other mem- 
‘bers of the royal family in rotation, and after them 
‘eame the Chobwaas, or petty tributary princes. 
“These are personages who, before the Birmans had 
‘extended their conquests over the vast territory 
they now possess, had held small independent 
@overeignties, which they were-able to maintain 86 
‘Yong as the balance of power continued doubtful 
between the Birmans, Peguers, and Siamese ; but 
the decided success that has attended the Birmah 
arms, since the accession of the present family, 
having deprived them of their independence, their 
countries re now reduced to subordinate provinces 
‘of the Birman empire. As many of their go- 
Vernors'as confidence could be placed in, and who 
- Were willing to take the oath of allegiance to their 
vonquerors, were continued in the management of 
théir former possessions, and are obliged to make 
an annual visit’ to the capital, to pay homage in 
person at the golden feet. The moderation, as 
well as the policy of this measure, is said to have 
fully answered the ends that were proposed. 
- As soon as the royal family had departed, we 
feturned to the place where we had left our ele- 
phants, and proceeded home ; with this difference, 
that the Chinese deputies, who had followed us to 
the palace, preceded us in our return—a circum- 
stance which, in addition to several others, gavé 
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me cause to attribute want of ingenuousness to 
those who had the management of the ceremonials. 
My claim of precedence had been unconditionally 
‘stipulated and admitted—a precedence, which the 
certainty that the Chinese deputies constituted only 
& provincial mission of very inferior consideration, 
gave me an undoubted title to demand. 

_ With a people less attentive to punctilio, or less 
regardfal of the privileges and external indications 
of rank, I should certainly not have considered it 
necessary to controvert matters of no intrinsic mo- 
-ment in themselves, but which, when intended to 
produce an effect on the minds of those who can 
only judge from appearances, become, to a person 
in a public capacity, of real importance. Every 
occurrence of this day, and every object that pre- 
sented itself, evinced the previoys care that had 
been bestowed on the minutest points of etiquette. 
The utmost splendour of the court had been dis- 
played on the occasion; and I was credibly in- 
formed, that the non-appearance of his majesty 
was neither customary when a foreign minister 
from a sovereign state was to be introduced, nor 
owing to any accidental prevention; but that it 
was a matter predetermined, in order to afford a 
pretext for spreading abroad that the representa- 
tive of the English nation had ‘delivered his des- 
patches, and rendered tribute (for so they deno- 
minated the presents) without being honoured by 
an interview of their king. These apparent indi- 
cations ef arrogance, which were not diminished 
. by the unworthy artifice of making me believe that 
his majesty was to have received in person the 
letter from the Governor-general, as coming from 
® sovereign and an equal power, gave me reason~ 
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able grounds to be dissatisfied with the manner in 
which the ceremonials had been conducted, and 
made me suspect the real light in which it was the 
wish of the court that I should he considered. As 
nothing degrading to my public character, how- 
ever, had ret been avowed, I refrained from any 
formal declaration of my sentiments till subsequent 
circumstances confirmed my conjectures, and ren- 
dered an explanation unavoidable. | 

We did not arrive at our dwelling in the grove, 
till past three o'clock. In our way home, the 
spectators were few, in comparison with the num- 
bers collected to gaze at us when we went. The 
day had been oppressively hot; we were never- 
theless highly gratified by the scene we had _be- 
held, which was uncommonly splendid, and in 
every eo suited to the dignity of an imperial 
court. The evening, however, proved cool; and 
refreshing breezes recompensed us for the sultri- 
ness of the day, the transactions of which suppli- 
ed: an interesting topic of conversation until the | 
hour of repose. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PRESENTS EXPECTED BY THE PRINCIPAL OFFI- 
CERS—OF TRIVIAL VALUE—MATTER OF 
FORM—VISIT THE ENGY TEEKIEN—-CONDUCT 
OF THE PUBLIC OFFICERS MORE RESPECTFUL 
SPLENDOUR OF THE COURT—ENGY TEEKIEN 
—CEREMONY AT DEPARTING—CHOBWAS, OR 
TRIBUTARY PRINCES——~MEEDAW PRAW—A 
PRINCESS OF HIGH DIGNITY—HER COURT— 
VENERABLE PERSON—CURIOSITY — POLITE- 
NESS—VISIT TO THE PRINCES OF PROME—OF 
BASSIEN—OF TONGHO—AND OF PEGAHM— 
RECEPTION AT THEIR RESPECTIVE COURTS— 
VIEW THE PIEDIGAUT TIEK, OR ROYAL LI- 
BRARY—NOISES RENEWED BY THE CHINESE 
——-EFFECTS OF DESPOTISM——PRIDE OF THE 
MINISTERS——INSURMOUNTABLE DIFFICULTY 
IN A POINT OF ETIQUETTE—-POLITENESS OF 
THE GOVERNOR OF BAMOO—VISIT TO THE 
SEREDAW POUNDAGEE PRAW, OR ARCH PRIEST 
—MAGNIFICENT KIOUM—NUMEROUS RELIGI- 
OUS BUILDINGS—KNEBANG KIOUM—A BEAU= 
TIFUL BUILDING—~-TO WHAT PURPOSE APPLI- 
ED—A KIOUM OF EXTRAORDINARY SPLEND- 
OUR—VISIT THE ARRACAN GAUDMA—EN- 
THUSIASTIC ADORATION OF THE MULTITUDE 
——-CHOUNDA, OR PLACE OF ACCOMMODATION 
FOR STRANGERS—PARTAKE OF REFRESH- 
MENT-——RETURN—DESCRIPTION OF THE FORT 
OF UMMERAPOORA. 
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"FHE next morning, August 31st, the Shawbunder 
- of Rangoon, and Baba-Sheen, waited on us with 
information, that, as our formal introduction was 
now past, I might command elephants and horses 
to go wheresoever I pleased ; and that they had 
received an order to attend, and to show me what- 
ever was most worthy the notice of a stranger. 
They intimated also, that the Engy Teekien, or 
"heir-apparent, was to hold a court on the follow- 
ing day, for the purpose of our introduction, and 
that our attendance would be expected about the 
hour of noon. These instructions they had re- 
ceived from the Maywoon of Pegue ; to whom I 
wrote in reply, that as thé stipulated formalities, 
which had been agreed to by all parties, had been 
infringed on the preceding day, it became neces- 
sary, before I could accept of the prince’s invita- 
tion, to receive a positive assurance that they 
would be better observed on this occasion. I 
likewise represented the conduct of the Sandoh- 
gaan as obviously disrespectful, and hoped that he 
would not be allowed to othciate again on our in- 
troduction ; but, above all, I desired to be expli- 
citly informed, whether or not the Engy Teekien 
purposed to appear in person, without which I 
could not possibly think of attending his court. 

To this letter I received a civil reply, in the 
Persian language, assuring me that some part of 
what to me seemed objectionable, originated in 
mistake ; that the Sandohgaan should be confined 
for his improper conduct; and that the prince in- 
tended to receive me in person. These assurances, 
coming from such a quarter, were perfectly satis- 
factory. 

Since my arrival, I had been apprised of a cir- 
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cumstancé, of which I was before unaware; that 
it was customary for a person in a public capacity 
to present something of the manufacture of his 
country, or some rarity, to each member of the 
royal family to whom he is introduced. It was 
likewise usual, though not indispensably neces- 
sary, to pay the same compliment to the chief mi- 
nisters and the principal officers of the court. This 
present, being no more than a piece or two of 
muslin, or silk, was too trifling to be regarded by 
the individuals for its value. It was, nevertheless, 
expected, and the omission would be considered 
as unhandsome. In addition, therefore, to the 
things that I had brought with me, I gave direc- 
tions to purchase such articles, of European and 
Indian manufacture, as were most esteemed, and 
could be procured. These I allotted agreeably to 
the instructions of Baba-Sheen and the Shawbun- 
der, who were so good as to acquaint me with the ~ 
established forms, and the proportion to be pre- 
sented to each person. 

At nine o'clock on the first of September, we 
crossed the river, nearly with the same attendance 
-as on the former day. In consequence of an ap- 
plication I had made to the Maywoon of Pegue, 
elephants were now provided four Mr Wood and 
Dr Buchanan. This was a circumstance which 
neither the gentlemen themselves nor I should 
have deemed of sufficient importance to deserve 
ahy attention, had not the junior memvers of the 
Chinese. embassy been supplied with them; but as 
these people paid such strict attention to the mi- 
nutest article expressive of relative rank, I did 
not think it right that the gentlemen with me 
should be considered in a degree inferior to the 
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-subordinate members of a provincial delegation, of 


which an acquiescence, in a less dignified mode of 


.eonveyance than the Chinese were allowed, woul, 
on, my part, have been a tacit admission. 

- We proceeded through the city by the route we 
pursued before, with the presents carried in front, 
-and observing the same order of procession. Many 
-of the houses were decorated with flower-pots and 
garlands, but the spectators were by no means so 
umerous as when we made our first entrance. 
:We dismounted at the top of a street, within a 
few hundred yards of the surrounding wall of the 
prince's palace, where stages had been erected for 
our convenience. From thence we were conduct- 
ed to the Rhoom, which was situated a little to 
the right hand of the principal gate. There was 
gnother building of a similar kind opposite to us, 
which we were informed was used only for trials, 
and the transaction of public business; but the 
one that we occupied was appropriated to cere- 
mony and state. In the formalities of this day, a 
much more respectful demeanour was preserved 
towards us, than on the former occasion, and we 
sat in the Rhoom with better company. Two 
Woondocks, the master of the elephants, and some 
other officers bearing emblems of rank, attended 
us; another Sandohgaan also officiated in the ce- 
remonials, and behaved very differently from the 
person whose manners had been so offensive, and 
whom I did not observe at court on this day, 
This conduct fully compensated for the former in- 
eivility, though perhaps the Sandohgaan did not 
receive any severe reprehension for what he had 
done. ; 
The king of the Birmans, who seems to have a 
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parental fondness for all his children, is said to-te 
particularly attached to the Engy Teekien, or 
eldest prince ; and, with a liberal policy, has grant- 
ed him a share in the government almost equal ‘to 
‘what he himself exercises. The establishment of 
the heir-apparent is becoming his high station anf 
future expectations ; and his Woon, or chief m* 
‘nister, stands among the foremost of the Birman 
nobles in reputation for wisdom and integrity. — 
There was little in the etiquette of this day. dif 
ferent from that of the visit to his Majesty. We 
‘waited in the Rhoom until all the younger princes 
‘had arrived, which they did, as before, in rotation, 
beginning with the junior. The members of the 
royal family went within the gate, before they 
alighted from their elephants and palanquins ; bat 
the ministers and the nobility dismounted on the 
outside, and proceeded on foot. After each pert 
son had entered, the gate was immediately closed; 
and opened as soon as another visitant presented 
himself. When we advanced to the gate, we ex 
pected it would have been instantly thrown oper 
to admit us. A delay, however, occurred, which 
at first I was inclined to attribute to some acct-- 
dental circumstance ; but after I had waited somé 
minutes under a burning sun, finding that theré 
was an unnecessary and apparently a studied pro- 
traction, I turned round and walked towards the 
~Rhoom. On this the door was immediately open- 
ed, and the interior court, on the right hand of the 
gate, as we entered, displayed several men danc- 
ing in masquerade ; and on the left was a band of 
musicians, and a set of dancing girls without maska. 
A little farther on, were two handsome houses ; 
ene of masonry, with doors and windows closely 
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resembling Gothic structure, flat roofed, and of a 
peculiar, but far from inelegant, construction ; the 
other was of wood. We .were conducted to the 
latter, and ascended into a capacious saloon, open 
en-three sides. Here we found the court assem- 
bled, nearly in the same manner as at the Lotoo. 
The hall consisted of six rows of pillays, seven in’ 
each row ; but there was neither gilding nor paint 
hestowed upon them, such ornaments being strict- 
ly. confited to the sovereign and the priesthood. 

The naked pillars gave a very rude appearance to: 
the apertment, which was disadvantageously con- 
trasted -with the brilliant: dresacs of the ‘courtiers. 
We occupied the saye‘relative position to the rest 
of. the assembly as atithe ‘Lotoo,: with this differ-’ 
eace, tat the gentlemas of the English mission: 
had the plaes assigned’to them which the Chinese 
deputies, either through mistake or design, pos 
sbesed on the former'dey. At one end of the sa-’ 
loon, against a wainscodt, stood thie prince's sofa of 
state, covered with embroidered cloth, and on each 
side were ranged sqvetal utensils of gold of a very" 
Igrge size ;.such as ‘his beetle-box, cup, spitting- 
pot, and water-flaggon. Above the sofa there was’ 
a-window in the wainscot, six or eight feet from 
the ground, with folding shutters, that were closed’ 
when we-entered the hall. Soon after we had’ 
taken ‘our seats, four Bramins, dressed in: white’ 
sacerdotal garments, chanted s prayer that lasted 
a quarter.of an hour. Their devotions being fi-” 
nighed, the window before mentioned suddenly 
opened, ‘and discovered the Engy Teekien seated’ 
behind ft. The courtiers immediately bent their. 
bedies, and sat in a crouching attitude, with their 
hands joined. ‘The English gentlemen joined their 
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hands like the rest.of the company. The priace 
seemed to be about twenty-eight or thirty years of 
age, of an open countenance, .and rather inclined: 
to corpulency; but of bis person we could not 
jadge, as his head and shoulders only were visi- 
ble. His habit, as much 4s could be seen of it, 
shone with gold, and he wore on his head a py- 
" ramidical cap, that glstened exceedingly; hut of 
its real richness we could not form any estimate, 
being at too great a distance. A list of the pre- 
sents were then recited in a loud voice by a reader 
kneeling in front of the sofa; after which, total: 
silence prevailed throughout the assembly. Not 
a word was spoken by the prince. He noticed 
no one, but sat erect and motionless, without ap-. 
pearing to look either to the right or the left. 
About a quarter of an hour elapsed in this dumb 
interview, when on a sudden, by some agency in- 
visible to us, the window-shutters were closed, and 
we saw him no more. ‘ 

A very handsome dessert was then served up, : 
on dishes spread on gilded trays. We tasted of 
several things, and, when the repast was ended, 
‘returned to the Rheom, in which we remained un- 
til the royal family passed by. As much dorm wes 
observed this day, as when the court assembled at. 
the Loteo; and the demonstrations of respect ma-— 
nifested towards the Engy Teekien, as well by his 
brothers as by inferior subjects, fell little short of . 
what is offered to the sovereign himself—a circum- 
stance that strikingly evinces the wisdom and po-. 
licy of the government. The Chobwas, or petty 
princes, who followed the royal. family, were on 
this day very numerous. We were teld, that there 
were altogether fifty-six Chobwas. dependent on: 
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the Birman state. If this be true, their territories 
" must:-be very inconsiderable. On the present occa- 
sion the governor of Bamoo walked amiongst them 
in procession, from which we concluded that he 
avas a temporary regent; a station to which the 
king occasionally appoints Birman officers, when 
the. hereditary prince of the country happens to _ 
be a‘minor, or incapable of: the, administration of 
public affairs. 

The mother of the principal queen, named Mee- 
dew Praw, has already been mentioned as a prin- 
cess of high dignity, venerable for her years, and 
illustrious from the affinity that she bears to the 
royal family. Her sister had been the wife of the 
famous Alompra, the deliverer of his country ; and, 
her daughter being espoused to the reigning mo- 
narch, she. stands in the double. relation of aunt 
and mother-in-law to the king. I had been ap- 
prised, that a.visit to this lady would be an accept- 
able mark of respect to his majesty; and as the 
rank she bore gave her precedence over all the sons 
of the king, except the heir-apparent, it was pro- 
per that I should wait upon her before I paid my 
respects to the junior princes. I gladly embraced 
the oppertunity which this offer gave me, to attend 
the drawing-room of an Asiatic princess, and pro- 
mised myself much gratification from a sight so 
uncommon among the jealous nations of the East. 
When the ceremony at the palace of the Engy 
Teekien had ended, it was not more than two 
o'clock, and there was yet sufficient time to wait 
upon the Meedaw Praw, who, we were informed, 
had made preparations to receive us. Mounting 
our elephants, we went in form to attend her, and 
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found her possessed of a very handsome mansion 
in the neighbourhood of the imperial palace. It 
was situated in the centre of a court, surrounded 
by a palisade, at the gate of which there was a 
stage erected for our convenience in alighting. We 
entered the enclosure without any of the parade 
observed in our former visits. At the bottom of 
the stairs we put off our shoes, and ascended intd 
a handsome hall, supported by severat lofty pillars. 
At the farther end a portion of the floor was ele- 
vated six or eight inches, and separated by a néat 
balustrade from the rest of the room. - Within this 
space, under a white canopy, was placed a large 
cushion of blue velvet fringed with gold, on a car- 
pet covered with muslin. Thete was a numerous 
assemblage of both sexes,’ but particularly women, 
sitting round the balustrade. As soon’ as we er 
tered, a space was immediately vacated-for us to 
occupy, in front of the door and opposite te tha 
cushion. After we had been seated a few minutes; 
the old lady came forth from an inner apartment, 
and walked slowly towards the elevated seat, sup- 
ported by two female servants, whilst another ‘held 
up her train. Her long white hair hung téose upoti 
her shoulders, but she wore neither covesing for 
ornament upon her head. Her dress, which was 
extremely fine, without being gaudy, became her 
advanced years and high dignity. It consisted of a 
long robe of white muslin, and over her shoulders 
was thrown a sash of gauze, embroidered with 
sprigs of gold. She advanced to where the cushion 

as placed, and took her seat on the carpet, sup- 

orting her head on her arm that rested on the 
pillow, whilst the two female attendants, neatly 
dressed, kneeling, one on each side, fanned: her with 
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Seng gilded fans. Every person seemed ’to pay her 
profound. respect, and when she entered, both men 
end wemen bent their bodies in the attitude of 
submission. I had brought, as a token of my ver 
meration, a string of pearl and some fine muslin. 
‘The Sandohgaan announced the offering, and enu- 
dmerated the articles with a loud voice, entreating, 
iii my name, her gracious acceptance of them. She 
dooked at the English gentlemen with earnestness, 
ibut seemed entirely to disregard the Chinese, al- 
tbongh their dress was much more showy than 
wurs. Fler manner was on this occasion extremel] 
scomplaisant, ‘and she asked several questions, nach 
-a8, what were our names? how we were in health? 
ewhat were our ages? On being informed, she ob- 
‘jigingly said she would pray that we might attain 
198 great a longevity as herself; adding, that she 
thad reached her seventy-second year. I did not 
‘perceive, amongst the numerous company that at- 
stendéd, any of the junior princes, or of the prin- 
cipal ministers, although there were several per- 
‘Bonages of distinction. After she had retired, a 
cvery handsome dessert was served up. The fruits 
and preserves were delicious, Whatever China 
‘could yield, was united with the produce of their 
:own country. Having tasted of various dishes, | 
‘we withdrew without any ceremony; and as none 
.of the royal family were present, there was no ne- 


cessity to delay our departure. We accordingly 


returned home, a good deal oppréssed by the heat 
-of the weather, and wearied by the repetition of 
stedious formalities. 

: On the two following days we visited the Princes 
‘of Prome, of Bassien, of Tongho, and of Pegahm, 
+itles. taken frum the provinces over which they 
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respectively preside. These brothers are not. all 
by the same mother. The Prince of Promealone - 
being full brother to the Engy Teekien, or heir- 
apparent. In the course of our visits we had a 
better opportunity than before of viewmg the 
streets and buildings, the former of which were 
invariably laid out in‘straight lines, crossing each 
other at right angles. The houses in general dif- 
fered little from those of Rangoon. They were 
all covered with tiles, and on the ridge of the roofs 
‘was a long range of earthen pots, filled with water, 
‘in readiness to be broken in case of fire. The few 
‘houses of brick and mortar which we saw were 
said to belong to the members of the royal family. 
-Rows of trees were planted in several streets, five 
‘or six feet in front of the houses, forming a shady 
‘walk for foot passengers. As the younger princes 
do not assume the state of royalty, our reception 
-was much more gay and less ceremonious at their 
‘palaces, than at that of the Engy Teekien. At the 
-palace of the Prince of Prome, or, as he is termed, 
:the Pee Teekien, the preparations made for our 
‘entertainment were extremely splendid. When the 
‘gate of the enclosure was thrown open to admit us, 
“we were surprised with a view of a lane of ele- 
_ .phants on one side, and of horses on the other: 

‘there were fifteen of the former, some of which 
surpassed in size and beauty any I had ever seen. 
The horses were more numerous, and several of 


- .them very richly caparisoned. Passing through 


these, we came to an open space, where rope- 
dancers and tumblers were performing in the open 
air. We stopped to look at them, but observed 
nothing remarkable in their feats: they were much 
inferior in agility to the tamblera of Southern In- 
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‘dia. One ‘mat, however, surprised ué a good deal, 
by applying the point of a spear to his shoulder, ané 
‘resting the other end against a pillar, thus pushing 
‘on it, apparently with great force, until he bent 
‘and broke 4 thick shaft. This he effected without 
piercing his own skin, which, though the spear was 
hot very sharp, must have been wonderfully firm 
‘to have resisted such evident violence. 
While we were viewing the sports, a message 
‘was brought from the prince, to acquaint us that 
these people had been procured for our amusement, 
and thai, after we had satisfied our curiosity, he 
would be glad to see us. We immediately pro- 
ceeded to the hall of reception, which was a hand- 
Wome ‘wooden building, but not so large as that of 
the elder brother. At the upper end there was & 
eofa, curiousty gilded, and decorated with pieces 
of mirror, disposed in such a manner as to produce 
& pleasing effect. None of the royal family were 
pbrésent, and we did not observe any of the Woon- 
- gees or Attawoons. A few minutes after we had 
wken our seats, the prince entered, splendidly 
dressed. He proceeded to his sofa with much so- 
lemnity, and spoke only a few words. We were, 
és ‘usual, entertained with a handsome dessert, of 
which the prince himself solicited us to eat. As 
s00n as he withdrew, our attention was called to 
& select company of figure-dancers, who had com- 
enced their performance im the virando, or bal- 
cony of the hall. This band of females did not at 
all discredit the festival of a prince. Three of the 
number were beautiful, and moved with graceful 
ease, in perfect harmony to the music. Their outer 
dress was a flowing robe made of transparent gauze 
La 
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delicately embroidered with flowers of gold and 
silver, and a profusion of gold chains encircled their 
necks and arms. We remained .a quarter of an 
hour beholding this elegant spectacle, and then 
returned to the place where our elephants were 
waiting. The Prince of Prome is in person rather 
above the middle size. His age does not exceed 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years; and, like his 
elder brother, his appearance promises future cor- 
pulency. His countenance is naturally cheerful 
and pleasing, which we were told was the true in- 
dex of bis mind. He bears an excellent character, 
and is said to be much esteemed in the province 
over which he immediately presides. 

Oar next visit was to the Prince of Tongho, by 
whom we were received with every mark of at- 
tention. His dwelling was much inferior to those _ 
of his elder brothers, and the attendance was coms — 
paratively small. There were, however, a number 
of state.elephants paraded in the court-yard, and 
we passed through a line of musketeers, drawn 
up in single files on each side. This military array 
had a very singular appearance. Hardly any two 
were dressed alike, and some of them were with- 
out any other clothing, than a fillet that encircled 
_ their head, and a cloth rolled round their waist. 
Through respect, they were all seated on their 
heels, some with their firelocks shouldered, and 
others with the butts resting on the ground. Here 
also we found tumblers, musicians, and dancers ; 
and there were two carriages in waiting, hand- 
somely gilded, with a pair of horses harnessed to 

each. These vehicles were of a light construction, 
_ On four wheels, open at the sides, and covered 
with @ convex canopy. The prince sat on a gild-- 
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od chair: he was a slender man, and appeared to 

-be older than the Prince of Prome, whom he is 

said not to resemble in any particular. The power 

which this prince possesses must be considerable, - 
as his government, formerly the independent king- 

dom of Tongho, is rich, extensive, and populous ; 

and the fort of Tongho is, at the present day, 

deemed the strongest in the empire. Persons of 
rank, we observed, were here permitted to intro- 

duce their beetle-boxes and spitting-pots, which 

was not the case at any of the other courts. Our 

visit being concluded, we returned home. The 

heat during the early part of this day had been 

very intense; but a refreshing shower towards 

evening cooled the air, and rendered the night 

pleasant. We were not surprised, when we came 

back, to learn that the senior of the Chinese em- 

bassy had died during our absence, as he had been 

so ill in the morning that his colleagues declined 

taking a share in the ceremonials of the day. 

On the following day, at the customary hour, 
we crossed the lake, and proceeded with the same 
attendants as before to the house of the Prince of 
Bassien. His dwelling was very handsome, and 
the pillars of his hall, which the law prohibits him 
either to gild or paint, were covered with flowered 
eatin. Many men of rank graced the assembly, 
and some ‘who wore high military insignia ; but 
none of the royal family or the principal ministers 
were present. The prince seemed a very awkward, 
bashful youth, about seventeen years of age. The 
situation of his government, which extends along 
the sea-coast as far south as Cape Negrais, gives 

‘him the power either to obstruct or assist, in a 
material degree, the merchants who trade to Bas- 
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‘sidn and thips being sdémetimes obliged to’ tdice 
‘shelter in the Negrais river, during the udverds 
monsoon, his people have frequent opportinities of 
affording aid to the distressed. After sitting some 
minutes, and finding he was not inclined to begm 
‘a discourse, I broke through the general silence, 
by addressing him'in a complimentary manner,’ ex- 
pressing acknowledgment of the kindness whith 
—~had been extended by the officers of his povern- 
‘ment to British merchants and mariners, as will 
‘as my reliance on his future influence in their fa- 
‘vour. I spoke in the language of Hindostan, and 
each sentence was translated by Balsa-Sheen. “The 
pririce was embarrassed.’ He twice ‘attempted to 
reply, but had not the power. Two of his cowr- 
tiers crept towards him, and, in a prostrate attitade 
near the foot of his seat, suggested what they con 
teived he ought to say. Their‘aid, however, wus 
ineffectual. His highness could not utter a con- 
nected sentence. At tength Kis Woon, or chief 
minister, relieved him, by making an apposite reply 
'm his name. Our entertainment was nearty the 
‘same as at the houses of the other princes. Froift 
hence we went to the palace of the junior prince, 
entitled Pegahm ‘Teekien ; a title derived from thé | 
ancient city of that name, which is the seat of his 
government. He seemed livelier than his brother 
whom we had just left, and his‘ Woom was a vefy 
venerable personage. On this occasion, the repest 
differed in one particalar from any we had yet 16+ 
ceived. A roast fowl was introduced, no doubt ii 
compliment to us; and as their religion does not 
forbid them to eat meat, but only prohibits the 
slaughter of. animals for the purposes of food, there 
was no crime in the act of serving it up to us, OF 
: ‘ 
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a of it themselvea. The only question was, 
ow the bird came to be deprived of life? to 
which, no doubt, an exculpatory answer-could have 
‘been given. This, however, was a matter which 
‘it did not become us to discuss ; it was certainly a 
handsome and liberal testimony of their desire to’ 
provide what they thought would be agreeable to 
their guests. 

In addition to the band-of dancing girls that 
performed here for our amusement, there were two 
comedians, who recited passages, and exhibited 
‘Various distortions of countenance; but they were 
far inferior to the inimitable ‘performer we had 
seen at Pegue. -. 

Having finished our ciesauieuey visits to the 
different members of the royal family, we had now 
Teisure to gratify curiosity, by viewing whatever 
the capital contained, that was most deserving the 
notice of strangers. ‘The day not being far .ad- 
vanced, we walked from the palace of the prince 
of Pegahm, to see the Piedigaut Tick, or royal 
library. It is situated at the north-west angle of 
‘the fort, in the centre of a court paved with broad 
flags; and close to a very handsome Kioum, or 
monastery. Before we entered the library we as- 
cended the Kioum, and found the inside correspond 
‘with the external appearance. The building was 
spacious and richly gilded. The pillars, the ceil- 
4ng.and the pannels, were entirely covered with 
gold leaf; and the image of Gaudma shone with 
brilliant lustre. A balustrade of wood, minute- 
ly and beautifully carved, protected the image 
from intruders. On the pannels of the walls 
‘were represented figures of inferior agents of the 
Seay ‘and of prostrate Rhahaans in the act of 
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devotion. ‘Thése were all shaped in fret-workam 
she wood, and were of no contemptible workmane 
ship. A well wrought foliage of the same berden- 
ted the pannels. The image of Gaudma, in tha 
:‘Kioum, was large, and made of marble. It was 
eeated on a broad pedestal, entirdly gilded, in frant 
‘of which, within the balustrade; stood a haridsomre 
girandole of cut-glass, of European manufacture. 
‘Near the image, was a gilded couch,. which we 
‘were informed, was the customary bed of ths pricy 
‘eipal Rhahean, or head of all the Birman priest- 
‘hood, when he chose to pass the night iri the fort, 
‘which rarely happened. It was splendidly. gilf; 
the bottom, however, was only a bare board: : Pib 
dows were not wanting, for there were two; but 
they were made of wood. A mat’ spread on ‘tie 
‘floor is the highest luxury of repose in ‘which the 
‘Rhaheans indulge. 

From the Kioum we proceeded to visit the = 
jacent library. It is a large brick building, raised 
on 8 terrace, and covered by a roof of very com 
‘pound structure. It consists of one squate rovin, 
‘ with an enclosed Virando, or gallery, surrounding 
‘it. This room was locked; and as we had nds 
brought a special order for seéing it, the person 
who had the care of the library said that he was 
‘not at liberty to open the doors, but assured ws 
that there was nothing in the inside different ‘frotm 
‘wliat we might see in the virando, where a nuna- 
‘ber of large chests, curiously ornamented With 
gilding and japan, were ranged in regular order, 
‘against the wall. I counted fifty, but there were 
‘Wany more, probably not less than a hundred. 
The books were regularly classed, and the conten® 
‘et each ehest were written in gold letters: oa-the 
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lid. ° The hbratian opened two, and showed me some 
very beautiful writing on thin leaves of ivory, the 
margins of which were ornamented with flewers of 
gold, neatly executed. I saw also some books 
written in the ancient Palli, the religious text. 
‘Every thing seemed to be arranged with perfect 
yegularity, and I was informed that there were 
books apon divers subjects—more on divinity thap 
on any other. But history, music, medicine, paintr 
ing, and romanee, had their separate treatises, The 
volumes were disposed under distinct heads, regur 
larly numbered; and if all the other chests werg 
bs well filled as those that were submitted to our — 
inspection, it is not improbable that his Birmay 
majesty may possess a more numerous library thay 
siny potertate from the banks of the Danube te 
the barders of China. . 
’ It was late when we returned home, and our 
was disturbed by a renewal of the noiseg 
which the Chinese were accustomed to make. They 
sounded all night, on loud gongs, the funeral knell 
of the departed ambassador, uttering at intervals 
horrible cries and lamentations. One of the mourn, 
ere: imitated with his voice the howling of a. dog 
eo-naturally, that all the curs belonging to the boat, 
people, and the Cassay buts in our neighbourhood, 
joined ix the chorus. Our proximity to these per- 
a ie as @ source of great molesta; 


¥: F hho this time a ludicrous circumstance hap; 
pened, which only deserves notice, as it tends ta 
Hiastrate the character ofthe people, and shows to 
what an abject:state despotic tyranny can dehase 
the haman mind. The Engy Teekein, or prince 
royal, took a pleasure in collecting foreign beasts ” 
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Among others, he had procured male goate from 
almost every country of the East. A flock of 
these, .consistmg of more than. thirty, were sent 
to feed on the borders of the lake, near our.dwell- 
ing. We happened to have three or four she-goats, 
that had been brought from Bengal for the sake of 
their milk. Allured by the bleat of the females, 
the whole flock of males one night broke through 
the paling, and made a forcible irruption into our 
court. The suddenness of the attack, at such an. 
hour, surprised us not a little. I got up, and or- 
dered the Birman guards that were posted at the 
gates to drive them away, which they attempted 
to do by shouting at. them, but without any effect, 
as the animals, some of which were very large, had 
now become furious, and after fighting with each 
ather, began to rush through our houses. I then 
desired the Birmans to make use of sticks, but 
this they positively refused, saying that the goate 
were “ praws,” or lords, meaning that they were 
ennobled by belonging to the prince, and that ne 
person dared, on any account, offer injury to them, 
Having no other alternative, we armed our ser« 
vants and the soldiers with large bamboos, whe 
subdued these troublesome invaders, though nos — 
without much difficulty, and some risk, whilst the 
Birmans lifted up their hands and eyes im astonish- 
ment at. our temerity: the praws, however, were 
severely beaten. Having at length got rid of 
them, I returned to rest, and heard no more. of 
the matter. . 

The intense heat of the three days spent in the 
formalities of visiting the princes, made me post+ 
pone any further ceremonials until the 6th of the 

month (September), which day was appointed te 
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“pay our respects to Seredaw Poundages Praw, or 
-the arch priest of the Birman empire. In the inter- 
-mediagte time, a difference of opinion arose in re- 
gard\to the etiquette 9f compliments, in which I 
.did not-think myself at liberty to depart from what 
A considered an attention due to my public cha- 
Facter. 
. The grand ruling council of the Birman nation 
has already been described as consisting of four 
chief members entitled Woongees, and four ju- 
mior members, called Woondocks, between whom 
there is a wide disparity of rank. The place of 
third Woongee was vacant, and the junior bears 
very small comparative importance with the two 
geniors, who, in fact, govern the empire. These 
personages, whose power is so great, possess a 
porresponding degree of pride. The governors of 
provinces are, in their esteem, men of little conse- 
quence, and are often treated by these ministers 
_ ‘with excessive arregance, which is not solely con- 
fined to those whose situation and expectations 
piace them in a state of dependence, but is indis- 
eriminately. extended to all; nor could I hope to 
be exempted from receiving a share in common 
with others. I was informed, that after paying 
yay respects to the royal family and the Seredaw, 
it. was expected that I should wait on the two se- 
nior Woongees, and offer them in person the cus- 
tomary presents. I observed, in answer, that I had 
no objection to paying these ministers a mark of 
attention by the trifling present which usage had 
established ; but to wait on them at their houses, 
naless I received an assurance that my visit would 
be.returned, was a ceremony I begged leave to 
VOL. Ji. M 
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“decline. ‘This intimation, I imagine, was rather 
‘a disappointment to them, as mach pains were 
-taken to induce me to alter my resolution. I how, 
ever refused to concede, but I offered to meet’ them 
-at the house of the Maywoen of Pegue ; @ pro- 
“posal from, which they dissented, that 
$0 visit me would be more eligible than to go-to 
} Maywoon’s house. I replied, that our forma- 
were not leas strict than theirs, and sbes.] 
-eould no more relinquish my claim to the. respect 
due to my public station, than they could dessend 
‘from their elevation ; and I saw no remedy unlesk 
‘they themselves chose to apply that which was id 
their own power, and which they must be sensible 
‘I had a right to requite. Finding thet I was-iot 
inclined to yield, they requested, if 1° could tos 
‘visit them in person, that I would allow-the other 
gentlemen to pay them the compliment ;-a desire 
‘to which I readily acceded, aa well: frem « wish 
to open a channel of communication; .as te mani- 
fest on my part a conciliatory disposition. Mr 
Wood and Dr Buchanan obligingly made no ob- 
jection. I therefore answered that the gentlemen 
would wait on them, and expressed my regret that 
I was deprived of the same pleasure. 

During this interval of rest, the governor. of. 
Bamoo frequently favoured me with a visit, his 
business bringing him almost daily to the residence 
of the Chinese. By his desire, I sent them com- 
pliments of condolence, with a piece of coarse 
white muslin, which, it seems, ~is the etiquette on 
such occasions. On one of these days the Bamoo 
governor brought with him the chart of his jour- 
ney to Pekin, as he had formerly promised-; it 
was delineated in a curious manner on.a sort of 
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biack pipe ¢emmonly used by the Birmans, on 
which they write with a péncil made of steatite, 
oreoap-stone. The places were distinctly marked ; 
drat not having any scale, the measurement was 
extremely confysed, and so disproportionate that 
at was impossible to judge of distances with any 
degree of precision. We could, however, trace 
. this progress through the Chinese dominions in the 
Jesuits. map that is prefixed to Du Halde’s ac- 
count of Ching. | 
.» ‘On the day appointed for our visit to the Sere- 
: daw, -we took boat at seven in the morning, and, 
-attended by our usual retinue, crossed the lake. 
One of. the surviving Chinese also accompanied us. 
-Baba-Sheen, the Shawbunder of Rangoon, and 
«some Birman officers, met us on the opposite bank, 
‘Where our elephants were waiting. When we ap- 
-preached the causeway or bridge, mstead of cross- 
ing it, we turned to the. left, and proceeded close 
-te the ditch, parallel with the west face of the 
-Sért, till we came to the north-west angle. At 
‘ Gus place the river approaches so near to the walls 
-@s to rendér a continuation of the ditch imprac- 
-ficable. We then went along the north side, pass- 
Ing on our left a handsome kioum crowned with-a 
‘ gilded piasath or spire, which we were told had 
Jibetn erected by Meedaw Praw, the venerable lady 
--whom we had visited. On arriving at the north- 
ieast corner, we observed at some distance on the 
. plain another religious edifice of distinguished splen- 
| doar, dignified by the title of Kioumdogee, or royal 
‘convent, whére, we were informed, the Seredaw 
' er chief priest intended to receive us, and not at 
his usual residence, which was at a kioum about 


'. two. miles farther. The articles I designed to pre- 
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sent to him having been sent forward to his cus- 
tomary abode, we were obliged to wait in an ad- 
joining house until they could be brought back. 
Being prepared, we were conducted into a spacious 
court surrounded by a high brick wall, in the cen- 
tre of which stood the kioum, an edifice not less 
extraordinary from_the style of its architecture, 
than magnificent from its ornaments, and from the 
gold that was profusely bestowed on every part. 
It was composed entirely of wood, and the roofs, 
‘rising one above another in five distinct stories, 
‘diminished in size as they advanced in height, each 
roof being surrounded by a cornice curiously carv- 
ed and richly gilded. ‘The body of the building, 
elevated twelve feet from the ground, was support- 
ed on large timbers driven into the earth after the 
manner of piles, of which there were probably 
150 to sustain the immense weight of the super- 
‘structure. On ascending the stairs, we were not 
‘Jess pleased than surprised at the splendid appear- 
ance which the inside displayed. A gilded balu- 
' Btrade, fantastically carved into various shapes and 
‘ figures, encompassed the outside of the platform. 
Within this there was a wide gallery that compre- 
bended the entire circuit of the building, in which 
many devotees were stretched prostrate on the 
‘floor. An inner railing opened into a noble hall, 
supported by colonnades of lofty pillars; the cen- 
tre row was at least fifty feet high, and gilded 
from the summit to within four feet of the base, 
which was lackered red. In the middle of the 
"hall there was a gilded partition of open latticed - 
_ work, fifteen or twenty feet high, which divided 
it into two parts, from north to south. The space 
between the pillars varied from twelve to sixteen 
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feet; afd thé number, including those that stip- 
ported the galleries, appeared to be not fewer than 
one hundred, which, as they approached the ex- 
tremities, diminished in height ; the outermost row 
, not exceeding fifteen feet. The bottom of these 

{was cased with sheet lead, as a defence against the 
Weather. A marble image of Gaudma, gilded, and 
sitting on a golden ‘throne, was placed in the cen- 
tre of the partition ; and in front of the idol, lean- 
Sng against one of the pillais, we beheld the Se- 
redaw sitting on a satin carpet. He was encom- 
passed by a circle of Rhahaans, from whom he 
tould be no otherwise distinguished, than by his 
presérvifig an erect position ; whilst the others bent 
their bddies in an attitude of respect, with their 
-hands joined in a ‘supplicating manner. On enter- 
ing the hall, the Birmans ‘and the Chinese who ac- 
Comrpariied us prostrated themselves before the fi- 
gtire ‘of Gaudma, ‘after which they kneeled down, 
&nd ‘mide their reverence to the Seredaw, touchin 

the ground with their‘ foreheads, whilst we too 

bur seats on fine mats that were spread at a little 
ttistance from him. He received us with much 
politeness, and in his looks and demeanour affected 
moyé tiveliness ‘and complaisance than any of the 
fraternity I had hitherto seen. His appearance 
denoted him to be about forty years of age; not 
meagre and austere as they generally are, but fat 
and jocular. I presented to him my offering, which 
consisted of a piece of yellow cloth, the sacerdo- 
tal colour ; some sandal wood, and a few wax-can- 
dles covered with gold leaf. He asked several 
questions respecting England, such as how long the 
voyage usually was from Piel to India. Being 
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told this, he observed, that we were en’ extraora— 


dlinary people to wander so far from home. I no+ 
ticed the magnificence of the kioum: he replied, 
- that such sublunary matters did not attract his -ate 
tention; he was on earth but as a hermit. I de- 
sired his prayers; he said they were daily offered 
up for the happiness of all mankind, but that he 
would recommend us to the particular protection 
of Gaudma. He made some observations on our 
appearance, which I did not understand, and he even 
smiled ; a relaxation very unusual in a Rhahsan. 
We retired without ceremony, and, mounting our 
elephants, proceeded along a wide road leading te 
the northward, which soon brought us to an ex- 
tensive plain, that seemed to stretch in an uninter- 
rupted level to the foot of a range of mountains 
ten or twelve miles distant. The soil was a poor 
clay, and the pasturage indifferent. We saw at a 
distance some fields of grain, and understood that 
capacious reservoirs had been constructed with 
great labour and expense, by order of the king, 
in the vicinity of the ‘mountains, which enabled 
the inhabitants of the low countries to water the 
grounds, and rénder the earth productive in a seas 
son of drought. Several kioums and villages were 
scattered over the plain; but when’ we had ad- 
vanced about two miles, religious edifices increas- 
ed, beyond our power to calculate the number. 
The first that we entered was called Knebang 
Kioum, or the Kioum of Immortality, from the 
centre of which rose a royal piasath, to the height 
of a hundred and fifty feet; the roofs were of the 
customary complicated structure, one above an- 
other. This was the place where the embalmed 
bodies of deceased Seredaws are laid i in state. The 
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building rested on a terrace of : brick, and-was not 
elevated on pillars, as kioums and dwelling-houses 
usually are. The hall was very handsome, about 
seventy feet square, swrounded by a wide gallery. 
The roof was sustained by thirty-six gilded pillars, 

the central forty feet in height. Mats were spread 
in different parts for the repose of the Rhahaans, 
and on each was placed a hard pillow. There 
was also a tray containing books on the duties of 
Rhahaans, on religion, and the forms of religious 
worship. 

Having rested here for a short time, we next 
yisited the kioum, which was the ordinary resid- 
ence of the Seredaw. This building far exceeded, 
in size and splendour, any that we had before seen, 
and is perhaps the most magnificent of its kind in 
the universe. It is constructed entirely of wood, 
and resembles, in the style of its structure and or- 
naments, that in which we had an interview with 
the Seredaw, but was much more spacious and 
lofty. The numerous rows of pillars, some of 
them sixty feet high, all of which were covered 
with burnished gilding, had a wonderfully splen- 
did effect.. It would be difficult to convey, either 
in language or by pencil, an adequate description 
of this extraordinary edifice. The profuse ex- 
penditure of gilding on parts.exposed to the wea- 
ther, as well as in the inside, cannot fail to impress 
a stranger with astonishment at the richness of the 
decoration, although he may not approve of the 
taste with which it is disposed. I could not have 
formed in my imagination a display more striking: 
Jy magnificent. This kioum was also divided by 
@ partition, which separated it in the middle from 
north to south. _ There was a small room on ong 
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side, inade of gilded boards, which we Were told 
was the bedchamber of the Seredaw. Mats were 
spread on the outside for the attendant Rhahaans. 
The figure of Gaudma was made of copper, and 
an European girandole of cut-glass stood before 
his throne, _ 
| Leaving this building, we passed through many 
courts crowded with smaller temples and kioums. 
Several gigantic images of Rakuss, the Hindoo. 
demon, half beast half human, made of brass, were 
showed to us, as composing a part of the spoils of 
Arracan. From these we were conducted to a 
infagnificent temple which is erecting for the image 
ef Gaudma, that was brought from the same ccun- 
try. The idol is made of polished brass, about ten 
feet high, and sitting in the usual posture, on & 
pedestal within an arched recess. The walls are 
gilded, and adorned with bits of different coloured 
mirrors, disposed with much taste. Peculiar sanc- 
tity is ascribed to this image; and devotees resort 
from every part of the empire, to adore the Arra- 
can Gaudma, which is not exposed at all hours to 
the view of the vulgar. The doors of the recess 
are only opened when persons of particular conse= 
quence come to visit it, or at stated times, to in- 
dulge the populace. As we approached, a crowd 
of people thronged after us’ with tumultuous en- 
thusiasm, striving for admittance to offer up @ 
prayer to this brazen representative of the divinity. 
e soon turned from these wretched fanatics, and 
the object of their stupid adoration, to view the no- 
ble piasath, or royal spire, that crowned the build- 
ing, and attracted much more of our attentién and 
respect, than an image, from which even the sta- 
tuary could claim no praise. The spire rose in 
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#evén sephrate stages above the roof of the kioum ; 
and the. gold leaf, which had recently been ap- 
plied, glistening in the sun-beams, reflected a bril- 
liant lustre. This temple, with its auxiliary build- 
ings, which are yet in an unfinished state, will, 
when completed, be the most elegant in the em- 
pire, though perhaps not so spacious as that which © 
is the present residence of the Seredaw. From 
hence we were conducted to what is called the 
Chounda, or place for the reception and repose of 
strangers who come from a distance to offer up their 
devotions. It communicates on the north side with 
-the great temple, and.is also a very. beautiful speci- 
men of Birman architecture. It comprehends five 
long galleries, separated by colonnades, each consist- 
ing of thirty-four pillars, or two hundred and four al- 
together. The two central rows were about twenty- 
five feet high, but the external ones do not exceed 
_ fourteen. They were painted of a deep crimson 
‘ground, enlivened by festoons of gold leaf encir- 
_ cling them in a very fanciful and pleasing manner, 
and in a style much more conformable to Europe- 
an taste than gn unvaried surface of gold. The 
ceiling likewise was embellished with a profusion 
of carved work, executed with great labour and 
mainuteness. Measuring by our steps, we judged 
the length to be five hundred and seventy-six feet, 
gnd the breadth of each distinct gallery about 
twelve—the central rather wider than those on 
either side. A low railing extended along the 
. outer pillars, to prevent improper persons and dogs 
‘ from defiling the place. It is built upon a terrace 
of brick, elevated three feet from the ground ; and 
the floor is made of Chunam, or fine stucco, com- 
posed of lime, pounded steatites and oil, the co- 
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hesion of which forme 4 hard and smooth sutface, 
that shines like marble *. Our conductor inform 
‘us, that this edifice had been lately erected at the 
sole expense of the senior Woongee. It certai 
reflects credit on the projector, and is ah dmamiett 
to the country. | Pe ee 
The heat of the day, which had. now attained 
‘its greatest force, and our having béen in constant 
“exercise from sevén in the morning till tw o'¢lurk 
{in the afternoon, renderéd’ a place of repuse ex- 
‘tremely acceptable; and here we nut only rested 
‘Ourselves, but likewise found a pleitiful vollatidn 
‘prepared for is. Our conductors, awaré that the 
attention of strangers could not fail to be engapett 
‘for some hours by such ‘a imultitade'vf new snll 
‘striking objects, thought it would be mote prudent 
‘for us to wait under the shade of this hospitable 
roof till the afternoon, than expose durielves ttt 
“necessarily to a, burning stn. We had’ brought 
with us, at the instance of our friends, winé, bread 
“and butter, and cold fowl, to which the Shawbdn- 
‘der had added a tureen of excellent vermicélls 
soup, and a tolerable good pilfaw. ‘Wé eat down 
to our repast about two o'clock,’ sind after it was 
finished, continued to recline upon our mats ‘until 
evening, fanned by a cool and refreshing breeve 
from the west, whilst we conversed, and conteti- 
plated the scene around. The crowd of people, 
whom the novelty of our appearance’ had ‘collect- 
ed, were neither intrusive nor troublesome. On 
‘ such an occasion, in most other couritries of ‘the 
‘East, it is probable that, from the prejudices bf 
* The reader may see a particular account of the Chy- 


_nam and its praperties in Dr Anderson’s “ Recreations in 
Agriéulture, " &c. | ; 
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wigetry, we should not have been suffered to de- 


part without receiving some insult, or remarking 
-gome indication of contempt ; but here, notwith- 
standing we entered their most sanctified recessed, 
‘we were every where treated with uniform civi- 
lity. The presence of those who accompanied us 
‘had doubtless some influence in commanding the 
‘awe of the multitude; and if their respect was 
‘owing to this motive, it speaks highly for the stata 
‘of their police; but I am inclined also to give 
them credit for a disposition naturally kind and 
denevolent. _ 

_ In the afternoon we returned home by the samé 
-vead that we came; and our attention being less 
engaged than in the morning, we had a better op- 
portunity to judge of the form and extent of the 
as we passed along the north side, from 

one end to the other. 
The fort of Ummerapoora is an exact square. 
ere are four principal gates, one in the centré 
_of each face. There is also a smaller gate on 
_ each side of the great gate, equidistant between it 
_gnd the angle of the fort, comprising twelve gates 
in all. At each angle of the fort there is a large 
‘quadranguler bastion, that projects considerably. 
There are also eleven smaller bastions on each 
side, including those that are over the gateways, 
Between each of these bastions is extended a cur- 
tain, about two hundred yards long. From this 
calculation, a side of the fort occupies two thou- 
gand four hundred yards ; the Birmans, however, 
called it four thousand nine huridred royal cubits; 
which I conceive to be an exaggerated account. 
Every bastion and gateway is covered by.a tyled 
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roof, supported on four pillars of wood, to prevent 
injury from the lodgment of rain. 

At each corner of the fort there is a gilded tem- 
' ple, nearly one hundred feet in height, but so in- 
significant, comparatively, with those we had just 
seen, as not to attract particular notice. 

We could perceive, from our elephants, the roof 
of a range of buildings in the inside, parallel to the 
walls, and extending along one entire side of the 
fort, which our conductors said: was the publie 
granary and store-rooms. 

We arrived at our grove half an hour after dark, 
wearied by the heat of the weather and the exer- 
cise of the day, but gratified to the highest degree 
with the multiplicity and extraordinary splendour 
of the objects we had seen. Much as we had 
heard of the magnificence of their religious build- 
ings, our expectations had heen more than fulfill- 
ed. The unbounded expenditure of gilding which 
they bestow on the outside of the roofs, as well as 
within, must exhaust immense sums. I was in- 
formed that the gold leaf is exceedingly pure, and 
bears exposure to the air for a long time, without 
suffering injury. The size or glue used to make 
it adhere, is called Seesee ; it is the juice of the - 
croton sebiferum, after undergoing a certain pre- 
paration. This is the only manner in which a 
people, naturally frugal and disinclined to luxury, 
seem to apply their superfluous wealth. It is to 
be lamented, that their edifices are in general com- 
posed of such a perishable material as wood, which, 
though of the most durable kind perhaps in the 
world, cannot last for many generations, or leave 
to posterity a monumental proof of the taste and 
magnificence of the national architecture. _ | 
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CHAPTER VII. 
REASON TO HOPE FOR A PROSPEROUS TERMI- 
“ NATION OF THE EMBASSY—MEET WITH STRE=- 
NUOUS OPPOSITION—ON WHAT GROUNDS— 
VESSEL ARRIVES AT RANGOON FROM MAU-' 
- RITIUS—NEWS FROM EUROPE UNPLEASANT 
—INDUSTRIOUSLY PROPAGATED—MR WOOD 
VISITS THE WOONGEES—POLITE RECEPTION 
* REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE—— REQUIRE | 
TO KNOW HIS MAJESTY'S PLEASURE—DAY 
APPOINTED FOR THE DELIVERY OF PRESENTS 
- FROM THE BIRMAN KING-—CONVERSATION AT 
THE LOTOO—ARROGANCE OF THE BIRMAN 
COURT—RESOLVE TO REMONSTRATE—UNEI- 
VIL TREATMENT—MR WOOD PRESENTS A 
WRITTEN AND SOLEMN DECLARATION—FER- 
- MENT CAUSED BY IT—FAVOURABLE CONOLU- 
SION—A DAY APPOINTED FOR OUR RECEP-— 
TION BY THE KING—LIBERAL RETURN OF 
PRESENTS—DIFFERENT ARTICLES—PROCEED © 
. ©O THE PALACE—INTRODUCTION—HALL OF 
° AUDIENCE—THE KING—HIS DRES8S—-PERSON 
- m——MANNER—~RECEIVE OFFICIAL PAPERS IN 
THE RHOOM—FORMALITY IN CONVEYING THE 
KING'S LETTER—RETURN. 


Wnitst we were thas passiig our time in antuse- 
ment and the indulgence of ow opriosity, the 
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more important interests of the mission were not 
forgotten, The council, I was informed, had held 
frequent deliberations on some general proposi- 
tions, which I had submitted with a view to assist 
the mercantile interests of the two countries, and 

commerce on a liberal and secure basis. I 
oa reason given me to conclude, that my sugges- 
tions had met with a favourable reception ; and 
waa likewise informed, by an authority which I 
conceived. to.be cempetent, that it was intended: to 
depute a Birman officer of distinction in an official 
Capacity to Bengal, there. to confirm, on the part 
of his Birman Mejesty, the. good understanding 
that was heneeforth to subsist. between the Conrt 
of Ummerapoora, andthe Government-General.of 
India. Assurances.of thia nature, together with 
the attention paid to: our private accommodation, 
induced me to hope for a favourable termination 
of the mission with which I was intrusted.  - 

I soon found, however, that the Bea eaacabead 
these objects, which were obviously calculated’to 
be of reciprocal advantage. ta British India and the 
Birman empire, was oppesed by the indirect arti- 
fices of individwala possessing. weight, whose in- 
teresta might eventually be affected by: any inno- 
vation, ead who, on. that account, seduleusly fo- 
mented jealousy and:distrust. I likewise learned, 
thas the pride af the court had been early awaken- 
ed by a representation, that the government. of 

being provincial, and the. Governor-gene- 
ral, from whom I derived my commission, only: the 
subject of a king, it would therefore be derogatory 
to the Birman monareh to treat on terms of equa-— 
lity with an gdministéation that was subordinate, 
or to correspond with any person beneath the dig- 
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nity of a crowned head, It is‘ dotibefal, however, 
whether the Birman eourt would have mustifexted — 
its sentiments so unequivocally as ‘to draw ‘frem 
_ me a formal explanation, had not circumstances 
subsequently occurred winch ‘served to strengthen 
its arrogance, and gave plausibility to the repre- 
sentations that had been fabricated to mislead. 

Matters were in this state, when advice came 
of the arrival of a small vessel at Rangoon from- 
the Isle of France, under Birman colours, which 
brought an unfavourable account of the situation 
of affairs in Europe; exaggerating the disappoint- 
ment of the Allies on the Continent to a total de- 
feat; and adding, that the Dutch and Spatierds 
having joined the republicans, the utter ruin of the 
English was not far distant. An obscure agent, 
maintained at Rangeon by the French, transmitted 
this information to a person.of some official im- 
portance at the Birman capital, who immediately 
promulgated it with an additien, that a powerfal 
fleet was on its voyage from France to India, and 
that four French ships of war were ‘triumphantly 
cruizing in the Indian seas. ; 

This intelligence, which was asserted with ‘cons 
fidence, was diligently inrproved by the Armenian 
and Mussulman merchants, who insinuated that, if 
our present overtures sprung not ‘from treachery, 


they originated in fear; at the samé fime renew- 


ing a report, which ‘had more than oncé been cur- 
rent, of a combination of all the powers of India 
to deprive Great Britain of her possessions in the 
East, and to expel all Europeans from those shores, 
which they were represented to have first visttéd 
as merchants, and #fterwards invaded as usurpers. 
Although the Birmans probably did not give im- 
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phieit credit to the last mentioned rumour, yet the 
news from Eurape, cooperating with their own 
pride, determined them to persist in that arrogant 
assumption of superiority, which had hitherto been 
manifested rather in their actions than by their 
words. 


On the 7th of September, Mr Wood, in con- 


formity with the instructions he received: waited 
on the two senior Woongees, accompanied by Dr 
Buchanan, and attended by a proportion of the 
public servants. On his return, he addressed an 
official letter to me by which it appears, that, in 
his reception, no part of the respect due to his 
public character was omitted ; whilst in the soli- 
citude expressed for our personal welfare, there 
was displayed the refined politeness of a polished 
court. The conversation that he held with the 
Woongees was nevertheless marked by a circum- 
stance which served to indicate more pointedly 
the precise line that was intended to be drawn. 
On the day of my public introduction at the 
Lotoo, it was an omission too remarkable to es- 
cape notice, that no inquiry whatever had been 
made respecting the Governor-general of India ; 
nor in the conversations which I afterwards held 
with thé several princes, was the name of the Go- 
vernor-general once mentioned by them. Such, 
however, was nat the case at the interview be- 
tween Mr Wood and the Woongees. These mi- 
misters inquired particularly concerning Sir John 
Shore, and the younger Woongee desired to be 
informed of the extent of the Governor-general’s 
authority ; which implied, on his part, either real 
er assumed ignorance. These questions also, aa 
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appears ftom Mr Wood's report, did not arise 
from the casual suggestion of the moment, bat 
were all preconcerted and methodically arranged, 
The imferences therefore to be deduced from them 
were grownds on which I might form a judgment, 
They conveyed something more than a presamp- 
tion of the real sentiments entertained respecting 
the delegating authority wider which I acted. - 
' There beg no plausible pretext for any longer 
delay, I pressed the Woongees to inform ‘me What 
lis Majesty's pleasure was regarding the several 
points which I had submitted to his council; and 
intimated the necessity I was under of obeying the 
orders of my own government, by returning 2s 
Bpee as was consistent with the objects for 
which I had been deputed. In reply to this ap- 
ication, I was apprised, that the presents which 
Birrhan Majesty desigtied to werd to Bengal, 
in return for those he had received, would be pre- 
on the 19th of September, of which day, 
if I would conie to the Lotoo, they should be de- 
livered to me, matters of business might be din- 
cussed, and I might fix on whatever day I thought 
r to de 
Pe With hist desite I willingly tcquiesced, as 2f- 
fording me an opportunity of requiring to know 
his Majesty's real sentiments, as weil as the mo- 
tives that on their part gave rise to a conduct of 
ee mysterious a nature. 

" Nothing passed in the interval, except that I re- 
ceived intimation through a private and respect- 
able channel, that the court, although no objection 
would be formally stated, had come to a decided 
resolution of considering meé as & pees deputed 

. N®@ 
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from a provincial and. subordinate power, and not 
as the representative of an equal and sovereign 
gtate ; and that, in pursuance of this estimation, 
his Majesty did not intend to honour me with a 
personal audience of leave. Of the truth of this 
information I had na reason to doubt; but before 
I took any measures to undeceive the court in a 
public manner, I deemed it expedient to have an 
assumption sq haughty and imperious verified by 
the highest authority, : 

On the 19th of September I proceeded to the 
Lotoo, where I arrived about twelve o'clock, and 
found the council of state already assembled ; the 
ministers and the attendant oflicers being all dressed 
in their robes and caps of ceremony. A few mi- 
nutes after we had taken our seats, the presents 
were brought, consisting of three large boxes, co- 
vered with red cloth, and two elephant’s teeth of 
considerable size. These I was desired to receive, 
in the name of the Birman king, for the English 
government. At the same time, two large rings 
Were presented to me; ene a single ruby set in 
gold, the other a sapphire, which | was requested. 


to accept as a personal token of his Majesty's fa- 


vour. A ring was also given to Mr Wood, and 


another to Dr Buchanan. When this ceremony 


was ended, I addressed myself in the Birman lan- 
guage to the Wongees, and desired to know ‘whe- 
ther there were any reasons which applied to my. 
situation, that had induced his majesty to decline 
honouring me with a personal audience ; which, 
compliment, I understood, was usually paid By 


their court to the deputies of all sovereign stateey: - 


To this interrogation I received an equivocal re- - 
ply ; and, on repeating it, they persisted in retumn- 


a 
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ing an evasive mannet. I then desired tv be in- 
formed whether or not it was his Majesty's inten- 
tion to receive me in person, before my departure, 
as the representative of the Governor-general. This 
question they said they could not answer, not 
knowing his Majesty's pleasure. I afterwards 
asked whether the king preserved his intention of 
sending an authorized person from his court to 
Bengal, as had been intimated to me by what I 
conceived to be competent authority ; and whether 
the suggestions, which I had submitted for the ad- 
vancement and protection of commerce, had been 
taken into~ consideration. These several points, — 
they said, were then under discussion, and would 
be speedily determined. They acquainted me, at 
the same time, that, if [ would fix on any precise 
ia for my departure, the necessary papers and 
tters should be prepared, and delivered.to me 
two days previous to my setting out. I mentioned 
the 3d of October. They replied, that the letters 
should be in readiness by what I understood to be 
the lst of October, but, by some misapprehension, 
was the 30th of September; adding their hope 
that I would come to town on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, the anniversary of Sandaingguite, a day on 
which all the nobility pay homage to his majesty. 
Zo their invitation I answered, that my having 
that honour must depend on circumstances not yet 
ascertained. - 
This interview left me little room to doubt of 
the estimation in which the Birman court held my 
public character, notwithstanding it was judged 
ailvisable, from motives of policy, to avoid making 
any direct avowal of such sentiments. Proceeding 
upon this plan, they concealed all their acts and 
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deterttiaations with a veil of ambiguity, which it 
sometimes was extremely difficult to penetrate. 

. Pride, the chief actuating principle of this arro- 
gant court, was the source to which its conduct, 
in every transaction of a public nature, might ule 
mately be traced. The first object of their go+ 
yernment is to impress on the minds of the people 
the moet reverential awe of their own soverei 
whose greataess they do not admit to be 

by that of any monarch upen earth. Without at- 
tempting to diminish their veneration for their own 
prince, it became my duty, from the mode that 
was adopted in the display of his consequence, té 
acquaint the ministers, in terms which could not 
be misconstrued, that there was another power, at 
no great distance, which would not readily sub- 
scribe to its own inferiority, or admit of any act in 
its negotiations with other states, which might ei- 
ther express or imply an assumption of superiority. 
It became necessary to inform them, that the Go- 
vernor-general of India was not, in his relation te 
their court, or to that of any other Eastern potes- 
tate, a subordinate provincial officer ; but a perso- 
nage in whom sovereign autherity over a widely 
extended empire was efficiently vested ; that, as 
- the representative of such authority, I held an in- 


disputable cleim te whatever consideration was _. 


granted to the niinisters of other nations; and that 
the withholding it would be accounted an incivility 
go great, a8 probably to prevent the English go- 
vernment from making any future advances for the 
establishment of @ friendly and confidential intér- 
course. 

To convey a truth not less important for them 
to know than incumbent on me to declare, I de- 
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termined to address a letter to the principal Woon- 
gee and the council of state, expressing my dissa-~ 
tisfaction at the conduct which the’ Birman court. 
had thought proper to observe in regard to my. 
public character; to require an explanation of those 
points which comprehended the objects of the em- 
balay : and to demand, that I should be received 
and acknowledged by the king in person as the 
representative of an equal and sovereign state. 

' Had there even been room left for me to hesitate 
upon the adoption of this step, the following cir- 
cumstances, which occurred immediately after my 
interview: with the Woongees at the Lotoo, would 
have decided me in making a public declaration of 
my sentiments on a mode of behaviour which ex- 
ceeded even their usual extent of official arrogance, 
and fell little short of personal indignity. 

The custom, which imposes an obligation on a 
foreign minister, to pay a mark of respect by a 
tnifling present to each member of the royal famil 
to whom he is introduced, has already been notice 
‘This compliment I offered in person to the several 
princes on the days of my presentation ; and, in 
order to manifest that it was not my desire to with- 
hold any attention consistent with my situation to 
rae soon after the visits of ceremony were ended, 

had directed my Moonshee, or Persian secretary, 
to wait on each of the ministers and the principal 
officers of the court, and request in my name their 
acceptance of some rarity, the produce of Europe 
or of India. The gift to each individual was very 
trifling. A few yards of European broad cloth, an — 
article of cut-glass, a piece of Bengal muslin or of 
silk, was received as a polite and handsome testi- 
monial of a friendly disposition. These civilities, 
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I was informed, were, by a special mandate, or- 
dered to be returned, by every person to whore the 
attention had been shown, in some production of 
the Birman country, and of value equal ¢o what 
had been bestowed. 

It being expected that I should wait oa the royal 
princes to receive iniperson the remuneration ‘which 
they designed to male for the prosents they hed 
obtained, I sent, on the 21st of September, ‘a -mege- 
sage to the Engy Teekien, to acquaint him that, if 
it suited ‘his convenience, I would pxy my cn fig 
to him the following day, or postpone my visit to 
any other that he might think proper to appoint. 
I likewise despatched a messenger with a similar 
notification to the Prince of Prome. From the 
' first I received a civil reply, excusing himeelf from 
seeing me on account of the indisposition of the 
princess, who had lately been brought to bed ; but 
acquainting ‘me, that, if 1 chose to attend, the pre- 
sents for the English government would be deliver- 
ed to me in the rhoom of his pulace, or to “ 
person whom I might ‘sppeint to receive them 
replied, that being debarred of the honour of see- 
ing him, I would depute Mr Wood to accept his 
presents in the name of the Governor-general of 
India. From the Prince of Prome I bad not the 
honour of an answer. 

On the 22d, Mr Weod waited onthe Engy 
Teekien, and ‘was received with much civility a 
the rhoom by his ministers. The presents were 
formally produced, and conveyed to our residence 
by the prince’s servants. As the Prince of Prome 
had not returned an answer to my message, I im- 
agined that some misspprehension had ocourred. 
Being desirous of appearing to put the most favour- 
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shle conatruction on every part of their conduct, I 
requested Mr Wood to send: a messenger, when 
he went: ta the house of Engy Teekien, to apprise 
the Prince of Prome. that he meant afterwards to 
pay his respects to him. To this intimation was 
returned what; Mr. Woad: considered a satisfactory 
reply ; and as. seon as: the first. visit was ended; 
he proceeded to the Prince of Prome’s palace, 
where the. treatment he received was extremely 
rude. After standing. for some.time at the outer 
Bayo; Gx powed ive is aun, ie wae: mloriiod that the 
prince was not. at home. — 

However. deficient the members of. the royal 
family might. be in politeness to me, I determined 
not.to suffer their example to influence my conduct 
tewards them, or to neglect any mark of deference 
that was due to their illustrious. rank. Meedaw 
Praw, the mother of: the queen, being.a personage 
venerable from her age, and dignified from her high 
conneetions—her behaviour also, on our introduc- 
tien, having been distinguished by affability and 
politeness—I was, for these reasons, desirous of 
paying such a character particular respect ; and 
with that view sent a complimentary message to 
her, similar to that which had been delivered to 
the. two princes. She returned, in answer, that: 
the next day would be perfeetly convenient to her 
for my reception. I likewise intimated to the 
younger princes my intention of paying them a 
visit, to which they replied by a verbal compli- 
ment, 

On the next day, the 28d, I proceeded in form: 
to the house of Meedaw Praw. at the appointed’ 
hour, and was received with sufficient’ politences: 
by her Woon, or principal officer. There were 
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several persons of’rank assembled in the hall when — 
F entered. After we had been seated about a quar- 
ter of an hour, a person came forth from. the inner 

apartment, and informed us that the princess had 

gone to the palace to see the queen her daughter, 
but would return in a few minutes. This I thought 
rather an extraordinary step, as she herself had 

determinéd the precise time when I was to come. 

These minutes, however, were protracted to an 
hour. In the interval, pawn, fruit, and sweetmeats 

were served up. At length, when her ministers. 
perceived that my patience was exhausted, and I 

would wait no longer, a message was delivered to 

me from thie princess, excusing her non-appearance 
on a plea of indisposition ; at the same time three 

gold rings, set with rubies and sapphires, and se- 

veral boxes, handsomely japanned and painted,: 
were laid before me, and my acceptance of them 

desired. A conduct marked by such deliberate 

unpoliteness, would have justified retaliation on: 
my part, by a contemptuous rejection of- her pre-. 
sents. I however refrained from any farther indi- 

cation of displeasure, than withdrawing uncere- 

moniously, without taking any notice of the boxes -, 
or rings, which were immediately conveyed to my 
residence by her servants. Having reason to ap- 
prehend that the junior princes meant to observe a 
similar line of conduct, I declined visiting them, 
but sent Mr Wood to go through the ceremony of 
calling at their separate houses. As was expected, 
"he saw not one of the princes, but was received 
by their Woons, who, though they carefully re- 
frained from absolute rudeness, yet evinced in their 
conduct the utmost arrogance, under the cloak of 
supercilious civility. 


* 
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Such strange and unwarrantable insolence could 
not be measared by any scale of true policy, and 
.was hardly to be reconciled to reason or common 
sense. Nor could any part of their conduct be 
laid to the account of ignorance ; for no people on 
earth better understand, or more pointedly observe, 
the minute punctilios of official form. No candid 
and determinate reply could be extorted from them 
on any point in which their vanity was concemed. 
‘What their court intended to concede, I under- 
stood, was to be granted, not as an equivalent for 
reciprocal privileges on our part, but as a boon— | 
as an act of gratuitous condescension to me, in the 
character of a petitioner, bearing the tribute of ho- 
mage from an inferior state. Without the hardi- 
ness to avow these principles, which a sense of 
British power, and the proximity of the country, 
probably suppresséd, they nevertheless acted upon 
them as an assumed fact, with a view to gratify 
their own pride, elude disagreeable explanations, 
and reap all the advantages derivable from an in- 
tercourse with British India, to which they cer- 
tainly were far from being ee pakires the 
correspondence could bé maintained upon their 
own. terms. 

_ In pursuancé of my determination, I addressed 
a letter to the chjef Woongee and council of 
state; and, to givé it all the publicity that such 
a declaration ought to have, I sent Mr Wood to 
deliver it in person to the minister, directing him 
afterwards to wait on the two junior Woongees, 
and apprise them formally of my having written 
-a letter of such a tenor. 

Nor did I‘resolve on this measure without mas 
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turely considering the effect-ft- wag Mkely to pro- 
duce, as well as the necessity in which it origt 
nated. The court had evidently been emberrassed 
in the first stages of the business, and was unde- 
termined in what manner to act. To this itreso- 
lution I ascribe the petty artifice of misinforming 
me in matters of fact. The accounts from Europe 
certainly had great: weight in influencing their con- 
duct, and those could only be diseredited by my 
holding higher language than before. To have ae- 
quiesced in.silence would have been construed into 
at least a presumptive evidence of our weakness ; 
whilst the slight that was attempted to be cast on 
the authority delegated to me, left no alternative 
but to endeavour to remove it by a temperate re- 
monstrance, such as my letter was intended te 
convey, or to decline any further communication, 
and withdraw without ceremony. This latter step 
was not to be taken under any provocation short 
of personal injury, than which I believe nothing 
was farther from their intention. To enhance their 
own importance by the unworthy mode of lessen- 
ing that of others, seemed to be the sole motive 
that actuated them, and which, as far as related to 
the government that I represented, it was clearly 
my duty to oppose. . ; 
My letter was written in the English and the 
Persian languages.* The intervention of holt 


© It afforded me particular satisfaction to know, 7 
the full purport and expression of my letter could not fail 
to be conveyed, through the channel of either of these 
Janguages, to the Birman court. The Armenian inter- 
i of English, who had spent the greater part of his 
ife in the Birman country, was a man eminently quali- 
fied for the task ; he spoke, read, and wrote English, su- 
perior to any person I ever knew who had not been in 
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days prevented the delivery of it before the 26th, 
when Mr Woed waited on the principal Woongee, 
and presented it in form. He afterwards called 
upon the junior Woongees, and acquainted them 
ef his having laid before the senior an address 
which required their serious consideration. 

I imagine, that if this explicit avowal of my sen- 
timents had been made previously to our last men- 
tioned visits to the members of the royal family, 
we should have had ‘less cause to complain of in- 
civility. Such language, I believe, was not ex- 
‘pected. The court had assured itself that the state 
of our affairs in Europe and in India was so cri- 
tical, that we would tolerate yet greater arrogance 
of manner, rather than hazard the interruption of 
iatercourse, and give our enemies the advantage 
of an alliance which the native vanity of the Bir- 
‘mans rendered them not unwilling to overrate. 

. Information was.conveyed to me from a respect- 
table quarter, that the fermentation which my re- 
monstrance excited in the council of the Lotoo 
was hy.no means moderate. the Woongees, I was 
told, were divided in their opinions. The discus- 
sion continued till twelve o’clock on the night of . 
the 27th, when the result of their deliberations 
Great Britain.. It is a singular fact, that-the first version 
of the late Sir William Jones’s Translation of the Insti- 
tutes of Hindoo Law, should be made in the Birman lan- 
age. When I arrived at Ummerapoora, the Armenian 
ad just completed the work, by command of his Birman 
tnajesty. This circumstance offers no mean proof of the 
‘liberal and enlighyened policy of a prince, who, superior 
to general prejudice, was willing to seck fur information 
through a medium by which few other nations of the East 
will condescend to accept of knowledge, however bene- 
' fielal the attainment might prove td thaniselves. 


© 
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Whatever might have been their separate senti- 
ments, the ultimate decision was temperate and 
wise. I was apprised,. late on the evening of the. 
28th, by a verbal communication from the May- 
woon of Pegue, that on the day appointed for the 
delivery of the reply to the Governor-general's 
letter, I should be formally received at the palace 
of the king, who would grant me a personal au- 
dience in the character to which I laid claim, and 
that the propositions which I had suggested, for 
the regulation and encouragement of. commerce, 
had for the most part received hig mae i 
probation. 

I expressed, in answer, the satiafection: I felt 
from hearing a resolution so creditable to them- 
selves ; but added, that as the letter [ had written. 
was 8 public and solemn declaration, I should re- 
quire more than 8 verbal assurance, before I could 
consistently subject myself to a repetition of for- 
mer disappointments, and requested that he would 
take the trouble to reduce his obliging message to 
writing. With this he readily complied by a short 
note written in the Birman language. 

The form of receiving the presents, which were 
brought to me as 6 return for those that had beea: 
given, occupied a considerable portion of the last 
days. One of the three boxes that had been sent 
by the king contained amber in large pieces, un- 
commonly pure ; another, a mass of stone of con- 
siderable size, in appearance resembling the chry- 
soprase ; and the third, a large and beautiful group. 
of crystals, rising from a matrix of amethyst, in 
the form of prisms, mostly hexagonal or pentago- 
nal, slightly striated on the surface, and terminated 
at one end by a pyramid composed of three rhom- 
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_ beidel planes, It was a very curious preduction 
of nature, and doubtless, coming from such a quar- 
ter, must have been eccounted of great value. The 
present from the Engy Teekien consisted of six 
ruby and sapphire rings, two elephants teeth, se- 
veral japanned boxes, and three herses, small, like 
all those which the country produces, but extreme- 
ly weil formed. Two were piebald, to match in 
a carriage, and the other was a bright bey. The 
principal queen also, whose title is Nandoh Praw, 
and the secoad queen, called Myack Nandoh, sent 
their separate offerings, and added to several rings 
gad specimens of japanned ware, some handsome 
articles of plate, two large beetle-boxes, of em- 
bossed silver, two trays and two drinking cups of 
the same anetal, the workmanship of which did mot 
afford a favourable proof of the skill of their artists. 
donations were now brought in trou- 
blesume abundance from every individual to whom 
the smallest gratification had been given; and in 
geome instances the return far exceeded in value 
what had been received. My house was eacum- 
beved with all sorts of Birman utensils m painted 
and japenned ware, several of which were by no 
yasans of a portable size. I was also presented 
with pieces of silk and cotton cloth, of different 
dimensions and quality, in number not less than 
eighty or a hundred ; also elephants teeth, amber 
wrought into beads, fifty or sixty pieces of plate 
formed into beetle-boxes, mugs, spitting-pots and 
cups. Precious stones, too, constituted a very ge- 
neral gift, chiefly rabies and sapphires in their na- 
tive state, rudely set in gold. I received from va- 
rious persone eye oe stones, few 
| oO 
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of which were valuable, though sdme of the sap-. 
phires, on being polished by a lapidary, proved to: 
have a very fine water. I must not, however, omit 
mentioning a beautiful specimen of filagree, ma 
large silver beetle-box, which was presented to me © 
_ by one of the Attawoons.- The workmanship was 
minutely delicate, and exquisitely finished ; and, 
in order to enhance the value of the gift, the donor, 
with a politeness that could not be surpassed in 
any court, had his title engraven in Englishdetters 
on the side of the box. A compliment so hand- 
somely conveyed demanded my best acknowledge- 
ments ; and I regretted exceedingly thatthe official 
character which I held denied me the personal ac- 
quaintance of this minister, as well as of some others, 
with whom I should have been happy, under any 
other circumstances, to have cultivated an intimacy. 
On the 30th of September, the day appointed 
by his Birman majesty to receive the English gen- 
tlemen in the character of an imperial deputation, 
we crossed the lake at ten o’cloek in the morning, 
attended by our customary suite, and accompenied 
by Baba-Sheen end several Birman officers: We 
entered the fort, as usual, by the western gate, 
when, instead of passing, as on former occasions, 
along the north side of the enclosure of the palace, 
to reach the street leading down to the Lotoo, we 
now proceeded round by the douth, and in this 
new direction observed many moré houses of dis- 
tinguished structure than by the other route. In 
our way we passed through a short street, entirely 
composed of saddlers and harness-makers shops. 
On alighting, we were conducted into the rhoom, 
to wait there until the Engy Teekien should ar- 
tive, which he did precisely at the hour of twelve. 
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Several Chobwat, who were to be introduced on 
this day, had taken their seats in the rhoom be- 
fore we entered. Each of them held a piece of 
silk or cotton cloth in his lap, designed, according 
to the established etiquette, as a propitiatory offer- 
ing to bis majesty ; and on the cloth was placed a 
saucer, containing a small quantity of unboiled 
rice, which it seems is an indispensable part of the 
ceremony. The Birman custom differs in this 
particular from the usage of Hindostan. A per- . 
son, on his presentation at the imperial court of 
Delhi, offers to the sovereign an odd number of 
the gold coin commonly called Mohars, * an even 
number being considered as inauspicious ; but the 
court of Ummerapoora, with a more delicate re- 
finement, never permite an offering in money, but 
requires from a foreigner something of the produce 
of his country, and from a subject some article ‘of 
‘manufacture. ‘The donation of rice is not, as in 
India, when presented by Brahmins to the incar- 
nations of Vishnu, meant as an acknowledgment 
. of divine attributes, but is merely designed as a 
recognition of the power of the monarch, and an 
acknowledgment of the property of the soil being 
vested in him; a truth which is expressively de- 
elared, by offering him its most useful production. 
During our continuance in the rhoom, tea was 
served to us ; and when we advanced to the outer 
gate, we were not obliged to put off our shoes, 
but were permitted to wear them until we had 


* Mohur is a corrupt name given by Europeans to this 
coin, Ashurfi is its proper term. Pagoda, likewise, as 
applied to a coin, is an illegitimate word, of which the 


natives know nothing except on the authority of their 
conquerors. . 
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reached ¢he ianer enclosure that separates the court 
of the Lotoo from that ef-the royal palace, withia. 
whiclr not any nobleman of the court is allowed ¢o 
go with his feet cevered. There is a dowble par. 
tition wall dividing the ¢we courts, with an inter- 
vening space of tea or twelve feet, threugh whiek 
a gallery leads, that is apprepriated exclusively te 
the we of the king when he Chonees do preside im 
person in the Lotoe. 

On entering the gute, we perveived the royel 
saloon of ceremony in front of ws, and the cous 
secenrbled im all the parede of pomp and decora- 
tion. it was an open hall, supported®by colen- 
nades of pillare twenty in length, ead only four ig 
depth. We were conducted into it by a fight of 
steps, and, advanciag, took owr places neat the 
space opposite to the throme, which is always left 
vacant, as being in full view of his majesty. On 
our entrance, the basement of the throne, as at 
the Lotoo, was alone visible, which we jaedged te 
be about five feet high. Folding doers screened 
the seat from our yiew. The throne, called Yaze- 
pelay, was richly gilded and carved ; on each side 
© small -gallery, enclosed by 8 gik balustrade ox- 
tended a few feet to the right and lef, containing 
feur umbrellas of state ; and on two tables, nt the 
foot of the throne, were placed several large vew- 
eels of geld, of various forms, and for different 
purposes. Immediately over the throne, a splen- 
did piasath rose in seven stages above the roofs ef 
the building, crowned by a tee or umbrella, from 
which a spiral rod was elevated above the whole. 
- We had been seated little more than a quartet 
of an hour, when the folding doors that concealed 
the seat opened with a loud noise, and discovered 
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his majesty ascending a flight of steps that led up 
to the throne from. the inner apartment. He ad- 
vanced but slowly, and seemed not.to possess a 
free use of his limbs, being obliged to support him- 
self with his hands on the balustrade. I was in 
formed, however, that this appearance of weakness 
did not proceed from any bodily infirmity, but 
from the weight of the regal habiliments in- which 
he was clad; and if what we were told was true, 
that he carried on his dress fifteen vies, upwards 
ef fifty pounds avoirdupeis of gold, his difficulty 
of ascent was not surprising. On reaching the top 
he stood fer.a minute, as though to take breath, 
and then sat down on an embroidered cushion with 
bis legs inverted. His crown was a high conical 
eap, ‘riebly studded with precious stones. His 
fingers were covered with rings, and in his dress 
be bore the appearance of a. man cased in golden 
asmour, whilst a-gilded, or probably a golden wing 
on each shoulder, did uot add much lightness to 
his figure. His leoke denoted him to be between 
- fifty and sixty years old, of a strong make, in sta- 
ture rather beneath the middle height, with hard 
features and of a dark complexion; yet the ex-. 
pression of his countenance was net unpleasing,. 
and. aeemed, I thought, to indieate an intelligent 
and inquiring mind. 

On the first appearance of his majesty, all the 
courtiers bent their bodies, and held their hands 
jeimed in an attitude of supplication. Nothing 
farther was required of us, than to lean a little 
forward, and to turn in our legs as much as we: 
could—not any act being so unpolite, or contrary 
to etiquette, as to present the soles of the feet to- 
wards the face of a dignified person. Four Bra- 
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mins, dressed in white caps and gowns, chanted 
the usual prayer st the foot of the throne. A 
Nakhaan then advanced into the vacant spane be- 
fere the king, and recited in a musical cademce 
the name of each person who was to:be introdnced 
on that day, and ef whose present, in the charae- 
ter of a suppliant, he entreated hie majesty's ac- 
ceptance. My offering consisted.cf te pieces of 
Benares gold brocade. Doctor Buchanan and Mz 
Wood each presented ene. When our names were 
mentioned, we were seperately desired to take a 
few grains of rice in our hands, and, joining them, 
to bow to the king as low as we :canveniently 
could, with which we immediatély complied. 
When this eeremouy was finished, the king uttered 
a few indistinct words, te convey, ‘as I was in- 
formed, an order for investing. some persens pre- 
sent with the insignia ‘of a certain degree of nor 
sty. The unperial mandate wae instantly pro- . 

claimed aloud by heralds in the court. His me- 
jesty remained only a few minutes longer, and du- 
ring that time looked at us attentively, but did nes 
honour us-with any verbal notice, or speak at:all, 
except to give the order before mentioned. When 
ee vigus of 
as on his entrance. After -he had with. 

eon the folding doors were closed, and the cous. 

e@ up. 

_ dn descending, we took notice of twe pieces of 
cannon, apperently nine pounders, which were 
slncadl ia che: Gonirt. on eedhuer side ot the stairs, te 
defend the entrance of the palace. Sheds pre- 
tected them from the weather, and they were 
gilded all over. A royal carriage also was in wait- 
ing, of curious workmanship, and omanented with 
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to it, whose trappings gistened in the sun. . 

We returned as usual te the Rhoom, where I 
aderstood that the letter from the king to the 
Governor-general of India was to be: presented to 
me, together with some other documents -that com- 
prehended: the objects of the embassy. Soon: after 
the mersbers of: shereyal. family: had ascended their 
elephants, the expected letter was brought: from 
the Lotoo on-a tray, borne by a Nakhaan, eaclosed 
in a case of woed! japanned and covered with a 
ecarlet cloth. The mede of offering it, was net, 
I conceived, quite so ceremonious as.the occasion 
seemed to require ; and the officer who was charged 
with the delivery indicated a.reluctance to say that 
it was a letter from the king to the Govemnor-ge- 
nerd! of India. This cireumstance produced some 
difficulty, as, without being distinctly informed to 
whem the letter was direeted, I declined accepting 
it. At length the interpreter, finding I would not 
receive it on other terms, delivered it in a suitable: 
manner, with s declaration that it was a reply from 
his Birman majesty to the letter of the British 
Governor-generat of India, and that-a copy of a 
royal mandate wes annexed to it, granting to the 
English nation certain valaable immunities at 
privileges: of: trade. 

Whilst we were in the outer court, or that ; in 
which the Lotoc is situated, we had an opportu- 
nity of viewing the immense piece of ordnance 
found in the fortress of Arracan when captured by 
the Engy Teekien, which was afterwards conveyed 
by water to adorn the capital of the conqueror, 
where it is now preserved as a trophy, and is 
highly honoured, being gilded, and covered by a 


~ 
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roof of a dignified order. It is formed of brass, 
rudely manufactured ; the length is thirty feet, the 
diameter at the muzzle two and a half, and. the 
calibre measured ten inches. It is mounted on a 
low truck carriage supported by six wheels. Near 
it lay a loag rammer and sponge staff, and we per- 
ceived several shot made of hewn stene fitted to 
the calibre. It is remarkable, that most of the 
_ spoils which had been brought from Asracan were 

made of brass. The image of Gaudma, the lions, 
the demons, and the gun, all transported from 
thence, are composed of that metal. 

The discussion, on the eeremony of delivering 
the letter being ended, we returned home, preced- 
ed by a Miouseree, or inferior séeretary, on herse- 
back, bearing in due form the royal letter, and 
dresséd in his cap and gown of office. When we 
had reached our residence, I immediately address- 
ed the chief minister, to request: an official trans- 
lation of the letter in the Persian language, also of 
the paper annexed to it; observing, that as public 
interpreters of that tongue were appointed by the 
court, and it being well understood. by several per- 
sons resident at Ummerapoora, a medium of in- 
tercourse could never be wanting, which would be 
equally intelligible and convenient to their govern- 
ment and to mine. Within two days I received 
& notification, that his majesty had given orders to 
supply me with the translation I required. 


o 
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Tue intervention of holidays, together with the 
unavoidable delays of office, protracted the de- 
livery of the Persian translations until the 14th of 
October; on which day the papers, properly au- 
thenticated, were brought from the Lotoo, and de~ 
livered to me, by an officer of government. In 
translating these documents, I carefully collated 
the Persian version with the Birman original; which 
I was enabled to do by the assistance of. persons - 
on the spot who understood both languages, and 
found the -Persian to: be as literal a translation as 
the different idioms would admit. 

The letter of his Birman majesty to the Go- 
vernor-gereral i a curious specimien of the ex- 
travagant: phraseology of oriental composition. A 
great part of it is the diction of the minister, 
which may be considered as: the preamble of the 
letter. In this portion are enumerated the royal 
titles, the honours conferred! of: the: British re- 
presentative; and the- presents. that: were deliver- 
ed. It next details the heads of certain proposi- 
tions, which I had ‘mada witha view to advance 
the couimercial interests of beth nations: His 
majesty then speaks iit his ew: persen, and, in 
the pompous style of an order,’ ratifies immunities 
of considerable: importance to British merchants 
and marimeras 

The papet which secotapanied the letter is an — 
order delivered by the principal Woongee, to 
carry into effect the imperial mandate, and ‘ts 
addressed to the Maywoon of Pegue in per- 
ticular, as helding the jurisdiction of Rangoon, 
and to the: governors of sea-port towns in gener- 
al. It, however, became necessary, in order to 
give full operation to his Majesty's: good inten- 
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sions, to obtain several subsidiary papers, which, 
by expressing in clear detail the regular dues 
of government, and specifying the authorized 
perquisites of office, might prevent in future 
any arbitrary exactions, and put an end to im- 
positions which had long been practised on Bri- 
tish merchants trading to Birman porta, from whom 
leud complaints ‘had st different times reached the 
enpreme government. These papers I found no 
y in obtaining. It was determined by 
ies, ist all goode'e! Europe and British India 
manufacture, imported in British ships, should be 
subject to a duty of ten per cent. to the king ; the 
price of anchorage and pilotage, for ships of every 
rate, was determined; the fees of the provincial 
and port-officers, charges for warehouse room, for 
interpreters and clearance, the customs to bé levied 
at each house of collection on goods conveying 
up the river, were accurately defined; and teak 
timber—to us by far the most valuable commodity. 
which the country preduces—was ordered to pay 
a duty of five per cent. ad valorem, at whatever 
port it might ‘be shipped, and all further exactions 
«n that article were prohibited. The several de- | 
remnds of the port and provincial officers on the 
masters of ships, which had heretofore been paid 
in rou, or pure silver, were directed to be taken 
in the ‘currency of the place, which, at Rangoon, 
is mowadzo, or silver depreciated twenty-five per 
cent. 
“‘Dhese regulations, expressed m separate mstra- 
, taents with clearness and precision, were equally 
liberal and satisfactory; and, on the part of the 
Birman gevernment, were voluntarily granted, 
from a conviction ef the equity on which they 
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were founded, and the reciprecal advantages they 
were likely to produce. From two propositions 
which I offered, the court thought proper to with- 
hold its acquiescence ; but it certainly was the in- 
tention of the king and his chief ministers, that the 
articles which were thus conceded should. be car- 
ried into complete effect. Intercourse, however, 
was not yet perfectly established; many obstacles — 
still impeded the way. The road was only open- 
ed, and success depended on the discretion of those 
who should first pursue the track that was now 
pointed out. 

Having thus obtained the objeets for which I had 
been deputed, to an extent that equalled my ut- 
most expectation, I prepared to depart. The wa- 
ters of the great river had been subsiding for some 
time, by which the lake became so much reduced, 
that boats of burden were obliged te leave it, and 
moor in the stream, the bar of sand at the entrance 
of the lake being almost dry in the fair season. 
The vast sheet of water, which, by taking a cir- 
cuitous direction, had, on our first arrival, induced 
us to conclude that we were on an island, was now 
diminished to an inconsiderable surface, and left a 
large portion of land, which had recently been co- 
yered, in a state adapted for the cultivation of rice. 
We observed the peasants industriously employed 
in turning up the oozy soil, preparatory to the re~ 
ception of seed; and it was now manifest that the 
place of our residence, which, from the encreach- 
ment of the periodical waters, we had considered 
as low, was in fact an elevated and commanding 
situation. 

Early in October, the Chinese deputies, having 
fulfilled their diplomatic mission, left the grove, to 
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return to their native country. They embarked 
on board commodious beats, in which I understood 
they were to travel for three weeks, and afterwards 

te their reute by land, until they got mto 
the heart of the ‘Chimese dominions, where water 
carriage is facilitated by numerous canals. They 
expected to find the cold intense before their ar- 
rival at Pekin, a journey which they stated would 
require three months to perform. 1 preseated the 
senior, at his last visit to me, with a wrapper of 
English broad cloth, which he remarked would be 
more comfortable in his journey among the cold 
hills of China, in the menth of December, than 
his own garments of silk quilted with cotton. He 
apologized for not having any thing better to give 
me in revarn than some pieces ef silk and a few 
fans; but his son, a promising youth of seventeen, 
who attended his father in quality of page, and 
who had beea on more familiar terms with us than 
the natural gravity and public cheracter of the 
seniors weuld allew to them, came to take leave 
of me just before his embarkation, and, observing 
that he should probably never see me again, en- 
treated my acceptance of his pillow and his purse, 
as memorials of the son of Keeloree.* When i 
hesitated in receiving what were conveniences to 
him, bat useless to me, he seemed so much hurt, 
that I could not wound the feelmgs of the ingenu- 
ows youth, by rejecting his artless token of good 
will. I had given him at different times a few 
trifling gratifications, and he vould not reconcile 


* This I conceive ¢o be ratber a title than his real 
name. . 
Pp 2 
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lumself to depart without making some return. 
His-pillow was a light lacquered box, about eigh- 
teen inches long, circular at top, and covered with 
a case of silk, so thickly quilted with cotton as to 
render it soft. In a box of this sort, a Chinese, 
when he makes a journey, usually carries all his 
valuables. Though unprovided with a lock, it is 
not easy to be opened, and the case is closely 
buttoned. Thus a traveller secures all his pro- 
perty by sleeping on it. This box was not empty, 
It contained the purse * before mentioned, a steel 
and flint to light fire, and-a bracelet and ring of 
agate, which the donor assured me were endued 
with certain cabalistic virtues, to protect the pogs 
sessor from the perils of the road, : 
During the time that matters of business were 
under discussion, and the necessary papers pre- 
paring, Mr Wood employed his leisure hours in 
digesting his survey of the river, and in making 
astronomical observations, whilst Doctor Bucha- 
nan, ever assiduous in the pursuit of knowledge, 
prosecuted botanical inquiries, and collected gene- 
ral information from every accessible source. A- 
mong other things, books in the Birman tongue 
were brought to him for sale, on which the owners . 
put what seemed to be a very exorbitant price ; 
and, either from real or pretended apprehension, 
these venders of Birman literature always produc- 
ed their wares in a clandestine manner ; assigning 
as a reason, that if any person were discovered to 


* This purse bore an exact resemblance to the repre- 
sentation in Sir George Staunton’s work, of the purse 
which his Imperial Majesty of China presented to the am- 


bassador’s page, when the British embassy was formally 
intsoduced. ; 
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have sold books to a foreigner without permission, 
he would be liable to a severe penalty. This as- 
sertion we were-at first inclined to consider rather 
38 a pretext for enhancing the demand, than as 
founded on fact. One day, however, we under- 
stood that a man had actually been imprisoned for 
an offence of this nature, and was likely to suffer 
punishment. I immediately sent a message to the 
chief Woongee, apprising him of the circumstance, 
and desiring to know whether it was illegal to sell 
books to us; that if their law. prohibited it, I 
should reject such as in future might be brought, 
and direct every person under my authority to do 
the same. The Woongee returned a civil mes-— 
sage, and the man was set at liberty. His ma- | 
jesty, being made acquainted with the affair, sum- 
moned, on the following day, the principal Rha- 
haans to attend his council, and submitted to 
them, whether or not it was consistent with Bir- 
man tenets, to grant books that treated of their 
history and laws, to foreigners. ‘The conclave, I 
was told, after solemn deliberation, determined in 
the affirmative ; and added, that it was not only 
admissible, but laudable, for the dissemination of 
knowledge. His majesty was thereupon pleased 
to order a handsome copy of the Razawayn, or 
History of their Kings, and of the Dhermasath, or 
Code of Laws, to be delivered to me from the 
royal library. Each was contained in one large 
volume, written in a beautiful manner, and hand- 
somely adorned with painting and gilding. 

My Bengal draftsman, whose labours were prin- 
cipally dictated by Dr Buchanan in the delinea- 
tion of plants, met at Ummerapoora with a brother 
artist in a Siamese painter, who was employed by 
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the court. This man, theugh not so skilful as the 
person in my service, was nevertheless of mach 
utility. He furnished me with several drawings, 
descriptive of the costume of the country, which, 
though executed with little taste, were finished 
with the most perfect fidelity. Among other things, 
he brought me a representation of the Shoepaun- 
dogee, or royal barge used by the king when he 
goes in etate en the water. The paimter reported, 
that the length ef the vessel was a hundred cu- 
bits (more than one hundred and fifty feet). I 
saw it through a glass, but at too great a distance 
to observe more than the elevated stern, the royal 
pmsath in the centre, which occupied the place of 
a mast, and the splendour of the gilding, with 
which it was entirely covered. The king pos- 
pesses a great variety of boats. Some of them we 
hed an opportunity of viewing, but the Shoe- 
paundegee is by far the most 

The Birman month of Sandaingguite, which 
had just expired, is a sexson of universal festivity 
and rejoicing ; and on the three days 
solemn homage is paid te the kmg, to the Engy 
Teekien, and to the principal queen. At the court 
of the latter, all the wives and daughters of the 
nobles pay their respects, unaccompeaied by their 
husbands or any male attendants ; and in this as- | 
‘sembly as much state and ceremony are observed 
as at the court of his majesty. ‘The rank which 
each lady bears in right of her husband, is expres- 
sed by her dress and ornaments; female priority 
bemg not less scrupulously maintaimed, than pre- 
cedency amongst men. We regretted extremely, 
that their customs did not: allow us to attend the 
queen’s court, in the sanre manner as that of her 
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illustrious mother. Age aad widowhood, it seems, 
gave the latter a privilege of receiving visits from 
the other sex, without violating decorum, or in- 
‘ curring reproach. 

During the fifteen days of this “ decreasing 
moon,’ the city was illuminated every night. Lan- 
terns made of different coloured transparent paper 
were suspended from bamboo scaffolds, and dis- 
posed in various shapes, which produced a pleas- 
ing. effect when seen from our residence on the 
opposite side of the lake. The superior brilliancy 
of the lights at the palace was distinguishable a- 
bove the rest. The Birmans are singularly ex- 
pert in the display of fireworks of every descrip- 
tion. . ; Us 
Qn the 18th of October, I received a verbal 
message from the Engy Teekien, that he should 
be glad to see me on the following day, when he 
meant to lay aside the parade of state, and honour 
me with an unceremonious reception. I em- 
braced: with pleasure an opportunity of an inter- 
view unincumbered with the formalities of regal 
pomp, and, accompanied by a few attendants, 
proceeded on horseback to his palace at the ap- 
peinted time. As soon as my arrival was an- 
nounced, I was immediately introduced without 
the previous ceremony of waiting in the’ rhoom. 
On this occasion he did not, as formerly, exhibit 
himeelf from a casement window like a pagod, but 
was seated at the upper end of the hall, upon a 
couch richly adorned with the customary orna- 
ments. ‘His dress was very simple. He wore a 
white vest of fine muslin, with a lower garment. of 
silk, and his head was bound with an embroidered 
fillet. Several personages of rank were present, 
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habited also in a plain gaanner, but distinguished 
by their gold tzalee, or chain of nohility. The 
deportment of the prince at this interview was per- 
fectly frank, and free from ostentation. I was 
disappointed, however, in his conversation. I ex- 
pected that he would, by inquiring into the state 
of the British provinces, and the causes of their 
prosperity, have sought for infermation that might 
hereafter prove beneficial to the ceuntry over 
which he is one day presumptively to reign. His 
discourse teek a quite different turn. He asked 
enly frivolous questiens, and endeaveured to amuse 
we by the prattle of two sprightly children, his 
daughters. Half an hour having been spent in 
this trifling manner, I withdrew, and paid a visit 
to the Maywoon of Pegue, who told me that it 
was his intention to accompany 0s back so Ran- 
goon, where he would order every necessary to 
be provided for our convenience and accemmeda- 
tion. 

The distance to which our beats were: cbliged 
to remove, rendered the transpertation of our bag- 
gage a work of labour. After conveying it across 
the lake, it was to be laden on carts, and drawn 
for two miles over what was now a plain of sand, 
but at the time of our arrival had ‘been a side sheet 
of water, navigated by vessels of considerable bur- 
den. The communication between the lake and 
the river was now completely closed. 

On the 23d of October we began to send off 
our heaviest articles. The commissary, or Kye- 
woon, had taken care to provide a carriage and 
labourers, the expense of which we were mot suf- 
fered to defray. What I gave to the peep) was 
considered as a private gratification. 
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Having embarked: most of our baggage, Mr 
Wood and Dr Buchanan, with & proportion of the 
ateendants, left me early on the 25th, to go on 
beard the boats. I remained until evening, wait- 
ing for somre:papers which I expected from the city. 
Horses were in readiness for us to mount, on the 
opposite side of: the lake. 

‘On’ keaving Tounzemahn, 2s the boat pushed 
from the shore, I looked back with pleasure at the 
grove, under the shade of which we had resided, 
and bade a giad' but not unthankful adieu to an 
habitation where I had experienced kind hospita- 
hty, and spent three months in a manner that could 
not fhil to impress-me with a lasting recollection: 
of the scene. ‘Fo be placed in so singular and in- 
teresting a situation, cannot often occur ; nor can: 
the images createi by it be easily obliterated: from 
the mind. 

Riding across the plain over which I had lately 
sailed, I perceived that part of it was already un- 
der tillage, but the largest portion was. left for pas- 
tare, During the inundation, canoes navigated be-: 
tween the houses of the lower suburbs of the city, 
and alJ communication was maintained by water. 
But carts now plied in dusty lanes, and the found-- 
ations of the buildings were at least fifteen feet 
above the level of the river. Our boats were at a 
creek called Sakyngua, where a number of trad- 
ing vessels were also moored, some of them of con- 
siderable burden, The noise of the boatmen on 
the bank, and the smoke from the fires which they. 
made, rendered the situation by no means agree~ 
able. 

Various causes conspired to detain ‘us at Sak- 
yngua Creek until the 29th. In the interval, I re« 
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ceived a short letter from the principal Woongee, 
directed to the Governor-general of India, con- 
taming a desire of the king to procure certain re- 
ligious books written in the Shanscrit: language ; 
likewise that a Birman, well versed in astronomy, 
might be sent from Bengal to his court, to instruct 
his own professors, of whose ignorance in that sci- 
ence his majesty was fully sensible. The letter, 
however, laid as much stress on the purity of the 
. preceptor’s cast as on the extent of his knowledge ; 
and comprehended a curious addition to the re- 
quest, that a Bramin woman should accompany 
the sage, with.a view, I imagine, of propagating 
a race of hereditary astronomers. I informed the 
Woongee, in reply, that Bramms of learning have | 
ah invincible dislike to leave their native country, 
even for a limited period; but to emigrate with 
their families, I conceived, was an act to which 
no temptation would induce them. I added, «hat 
the principles of the English government did not 
allow of force being used, to compel a subject into 
exile, who had not by any crime forfeited the pro- 
tection of the law. This, I dare say, was not 
very intelligible doctrine to the despotic maparch 
of Ava, and at all events must have been perfectly 
novel, ——* 4 

_ Whilst we remained at this place, one of our peo- 
ple received ill treatment from the natives, which 
was remarkable, as being the first instance that 
had occurred. Dr Buchanan, desirous of enrich- 
ing his collection of plants with every rare produc- 
tion of the country, used to employ a peasant boy 
of Bengal to gather herbs for him, whom he every 
day sent fer that purpose into the fields. The fol-“ 
lowers of the Prince of Tongho happened to re- 
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side in this quarter, a class of men notorieus a- 
mong Birmans for their msolence and dishonesty. 
The lad unluckily chanced one day to meet a party 
of these ruffians, who took from him his knife, 
basket, and turban, and, threatening to put him 
to death, so frightened him that he botanized no 
more till we were out of their reach. I had be- 
fore heard much of the ferocity of these people, 
who were very numerous. Report made their 
fhumbers ten thousand. They were always quar- 
relling with the followers of the other princes, par- 
ticularly those of the Prince of Prome. It was 
said that the king had, on one occasion, whilst we 
were at Ummerapoora, sharply reprimanded his 
son, the Tongho Teekien, and confined his Woon, 
or minister, for not ‘keeping his people in better 
subjection. I took no notice of their conduct. It 
was not expedient, at my departure, to make a 
public complaint of such a petty outrage. 

The river, which three months before had dis- 
played an uninterrupted expanse of several miles, 
was now broken into separate streams, surround- 
ing numerous islands, which had just emerged from 
the inundation. The principal branch of the river, 
. even in its diminished state, was a mile wide. Dr 
Buchanan and I crossed in a small boat to an island 
where some fishermen and gardeners had begun to | 
erect huts, in which they reside until returning 
floods in the ensuing year force them to abandon 
their habitations. They seemed fo have the means 
of comfortable livelihood. Their gardens were al- 
ready sown with the sweet potato, convolvulus 
batatas, pulse, and brenjals, solanum melongena : 
the latter are usually ee The soil was 
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extremely dry, notwithstanding it had 80° recently 
been covered with water, and the pasturage was 
luxuriant. The inhabitants possessed cattle and 
poultry in abundance, and doubtless were supplied 
with excellent fish. 

Early on the 29th, the Maywoon of Pegue vir 
sited me, in a very handsome war-boat gilded te 
the water's edge, accompanied by several others 
that were plain. He invited me on board, and we 
took our seats on the prow, which, in Birman 
boats, is always the place of dignity. When we 
left the shore, the whole fleet pushed off and fol- 
lowed us. The morning was fine, and the water 
smooth, whilst the spires of Ummerapoora in our 
stern, the white temples and lofty hills of Cha- 
gaing opposite, and the fort of ancient Ava below, 
formed a very cheerful prospect. We rowed to 
Chagaing, where, soon after our arrival, the May- 
woon took leave of me, to return to the capital, 
having business to detain him a few days longer. 
He, however, promised to overtake us on the way 
down, his boats being better adapted than ours for 
expedition. 

_ After dinner, Doctor Buchanan and I walked 
out to view the fort of Chagaing, which, in the 
days of Namdoo Praw, had been the seat of em- 
pire. We entered under a gateway, the arch of 
which was wide and well turned. This fort had 
nothing to distinguish it from others that have 
been already described. It was not nearly so 
large as that of Ummerapoora, or even equal’in 
extent to the lines of ancient Ava. The defences 
were suffered to fal] into ruins, and the houses 
were meanly built among weeds and rubbish. We 
observed a well applied herb’ oe which. was 
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attended wholly by women. Passing through the 
fert, we crossed a narrow’ fosse on a handsome 
‘ ‘wooden bridge, the length of which indicated, that 
during the monsoon the inundation extended to a 
considerable distance; and a little farther, we 
éame to the great road leading to Meengoung. 
On our right, lay the low conical hills, whose 
summits, crowned with white temples, form such 
conspicueus objects from the river. Advancing 
about a mile, we arrived at a village called Oderua, 
or Pot Village, from its being a manufactory of 
earthen ware. The lateness of the evening pre- 
vented our further progress. We returned by a 
road that led to the left of the fort, passing in our 
way a neat village situated near the banks of the 
river. 

By means.of our horses, we now enjoyed a con- 
venience which, in coming up, we did not possess. 
A platform had been constructed in a broad boat, 
capable of containing five horses. We brought 
three from the capital, and added two others on 
the way down. Little trouble was occasioned by 
embarking or landing them; the Birman grooms 
were expert, and the beasts tractable. Early next 
morning we mounted, and pursued the route of 
the preceding evening. Numerous temples lined 
the road on either side, but one only of the num- 
ber attracted particular notice. It was surround- 
ed by a high brick wall, from which elephants 
heads, formed of masonry, .were protruded in such 
@ manner as to give the wall an appearance of be- 
ing supported on the backs of those animals. The 
temple was a pyramid of brick, about one hun- 
dred feet high, ornamented with a gilded umbrella 
Passing through Pot Village, we came to a town 
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called Kyeock Zeit, remarkable for being the great 
manufactory of marble idols, the inhabitants of 
which were statuaries by trade. I saw thirty oF 
forty large yards crowded with artists at work on 
images of various sizes, but all of the same per- 
sonage, Gaudma, sitting cross-legged on a pedes- 
tal. The quarries, whence the materials are pror 
cured, are only afew miles distant. The marble 
is brought hither in shapeless blocks; and after 
being fashioned, the images are publicly sold te 
those who have grace enough to purchase them, 
The largest that I observed, a little exceeded the 
human size, the price of which, they said, was one 
hundred tackals, twelve or thirteen pounds, but 
some diminutive Gaudmas were to be disposed of, 
as low as two or three tackals. The Leedegee or 
steersman of my boat, bought one to protect us on 
the way down. The workmen were extremely 
civil and communicative. They would not part 
with their sacred commodity, I was told, to any 
except Birmans ; but they answered our’ questions 
with good humour; and our curiosity neither exe 
cited surprise, nor gave umbrage. Their tools are 
simple. They shape the image with a chisel and 
mallet, and afterwards smooth it by freestone and 
water. Many of the idols were beautifully po- 
lished, which, I understood, was effected by rub- 
bing the marble with three different sorts of stone, 
the first rough, the second finer, and the third such 
as hones are made of: the workmen afterwards use 
the palms of their hands. This operation gives if 
a transparent clearness, far surpassing the brightest 
polish of which European marble is susceptible. 
Such images as were designed for gilding did not 
receive so high a finishing, 
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Half a league further we came to Where the 
temple of Kommodoo rears its massive and antique 
pile. This venerable and curious edifice stands on 
an eminence, which renders it a conspicuous ob- 
ject at the distance of many miles. It is compos- 
ed of solid masonry without cavity of any sort, 
and in shape, resembles a bell. There is a high 
railing of wood encircling it, twelve feet distant 
from the base. The circumference on the out- 
side of the railing, by my measurement, was four 
hundred paces, perhaps three hundred -and fifty 
yards, and the height did not appear less than three 
hundred feet. It ended in a clumsy cone, una- 
slorned by aspire or the customary umbrella, and 
exhibited a striking contrast to the elegant and 
still larger temple of Shoemadoo. Indeed, the 
style of its structure indicated, that it was built 
either by a people possessing totally different no- 
tions of architecture, or at a far more remote pe- 
riod. It was much the most inelegant and heavy 
building that we had seen in the country. The 
roof had once been richly gilded, and the remains 
ef wooden galleries, from which the paint and 
gilding were not quite obliterated, lay scattered 
around. These ornaments had probably been of- 
ten renewed since the first erection of the temple. 
Kommodoo was once celebrated for its sanctity, 
and is still held in great reverence. Many devo- 
tees were sauntering round the hill, whilst others 
were prostrate at their devotions. The Birmans 
boast of the antiquity of this building. They as- 
cribe its rise to supernatural agency, and fix its 
date further back than the Mosaic era. These, 
‘however, were the tales of ignorance, to conceal 
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the want of knowledge ; hut tie traces of. long du- 
ration were certainly evident, and from its wize and 
form Kommodoo Praw seems likely to resist: si 
effects of time for many ages. 

Frem the. site of ais we had an ex 
tended view of the river winding through a rich 
and level country. A considerable lake lay to the 
southward. The plains were new culti 
whilst numerous villages and herds of cattle des 
noted population and plenty. At a short distance 
from the foot of the hill was a long avenue formed 
by a double row of tamarind trees of uncommon 
stateliness and beauty, under the shade of whieh a 
line of sheps was erected on either side, where, 
besides provisions and cloth, utensils in brass-ware; 
and fireworks, were sold. On a greea, alittle way 
retired from the road, we observed a number of 
people employed in making rockets, the tubes of 
which were the solid trunks of trees bored after 
the manner of a pump. -In some, the cavity of 
the cylinder was nine or ten inches in diameter, 
and the wood about two inches thick. The length 
of these tubes varied from twelve to twenty feet 
They were filled with a composition of charcoal; 
saltpetre, and gunpowder, rammed in very hard. 
The enormous size of Birman rockets has already 
been noticed, in the account given of the fireworks 
of Pegue; but several that we saw here, far ex- 
ceeded those in magnitude. The large ones ate 
fired from a high scaffold erected for the purpose. 
Bamboos fastened together, of a length adapted to 
preserve the poise, form the tail of the rocket. In 
this branch of pyrotechny the Birmans take par- 
treular delight, and are extremely skilful. 

The day was now far advanced, and the sun be 
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come powerful. Having satisfied our curiosity, 
we gulioped back to our boats, a distance of about 
seven miles. I todk notice, in my way, of fre- 
quent. sheds built at the side of the road, in which - 
pots of water were placed for the refreshment of 
travellers. . 

_ Chagaing’ is the principal. emporium to which 

eotton is brought from all parts of the country, and 
where, after being cleaned, it is embarked for the 
China market. Females perform the labour of 
clearing it from the seeds. This is effected by 
double cylinders turned by a lathe, which the wo- 
man. works with her foot, whilst she supplies the - 
‘cotton with hér hands. I was told that the most 
epalent merchant in the empire resides at Cha- 
gaing; who deals solely in this article. In the af- 
ternoon we loosed our boats, and dropped ‘down to 
Ava on the opposite side. 
' Early on the following: morning, I walked ont 
to examine the ruins of this deserted capital. The 
disposition of its streets and buildings nearly re- 
sembied that of Ummerapoora at the present day. 
We could trace the separate divisions of the pa- 
lace, amidst heaps of rubbish overgrown by weeds 
and thoms.. On the spet where, but a few years 
since, the Lotoo stood, and justice was administer- 
ed to a mighty empire, pulse and Indian corn were 
how growing. Passing to the westward, among 
ruinous walls and fallen temples, we came upon a 
good road ; and a miserable old woman, “ the sad 
historian ” and living emblem of the place, pointed 
out the way to Legatherpoo Praw, formerly the re- 
sidence of the Seredaw, or high priest of the em- 
pire, where the colossal : image of Gaudma was still 
to be viewed. 
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The area on which the temple stands, is a square 
surrounded by an arcade of masonry; on each side, 
nine cubical towers are erected, and several build- 
ings are comprehended within the space enclosed 
by the arcade. The-temple in which the stupen- 
dous idol is placed, differs from the other pyrami- 
dical buildings, by having an arched excavation that 
contains the image. On entering this dome, our 
surprise was greatly excited at beholding such a 
monstrous representation of the divinity. It was 
a Gaudma of marble seated on a pedestal, in its 
customary position. The height of the idol, from 
the top of the head to the pedestal on which it sat, 
was nearly twenty-four feet. The head was eight 
feet in diameter, and across the breast it measured 
ten ; the hands were from five to six feet long ; the 
pedestal, which was also of marble, was raised 
eight feet from the ground. The neck and left 
side of the image were gilded, but the right arm 
and shoulder remained uncovered. ‘The Birmans 
asserted, that this, like every other Gaudma which 
I had seen of the same material, was composed of 
one entire block of marble ; nor could we, on the 
closest inspection, observe any junction of parts. 
If what they said was true, it remains a matter of 
much curiosity, to discover how such a ponderous 
mass could be transported from its native bed, and 
raised in this place. The building had evidently 
been erected over the idol, as the entrance would 
scarcely admit the introduction of the head. No 
intelligent Birman happening to be with us, all 
that I could learn in answer to my inquiries, was, 
that the image had been placed there an hundred 
years ago, by a king named Podoo Sembuan. 
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Whatever may be its real history, {¢ fa an extrae 
ordinary specimen of idolatrous extravagance, 

On our return, we perceived a man driving a 
cart drawn by a pair of oxen, which was filled with 
rubbish from the ruined buildings. I learnt that 
he was carrying the load to a neighbouring brook 
to wash it, expecting to discover gold, silver, or 
some article of value, which not unfrequently hap- 
pened. Old Ava is said to be the resort of nu- 
merous thieves, who find shelter and places of con- 
cealment among the decayed religious edifices, __. 

,Our researches being ended, we te-embarked, 
and immediately got under way, the beatmen using 
their oars with just sufficient force to accelerate ia 
a-slight degree our motion down a gently gliding 
current. The river, except in those places wherg 
islands divided its stream, was above a mile wide. 
A little before sunset, we bronght to for the night 
on the left. hand, under a high bank near the town 
of Sandaht, and in the evening we took our cusr 
temary walk, which at this place was among lanes, 
separated by hedge-rows,, enclosing fields planted 
with pulse, sesamum,.and Indian comm. 

... We left Sandaht betimes the next morning, and 
continued to float down the stream, with little ex» 


_ erfion or labour to.qur people, ‘The river having 


fallen at least fifteen feet since the time we came 
wp, we could not; as before, observe the towns and 
yillages an each side, nor indeed could any object 
be seen that was not immediatély on the edge of 
the banks, which hung perpendicularly. over the 
river, in many places to a considerable height 5 
hut, we knew when .a town or. collection of houses 
was nigh, by the steps that were cut in the bank 
for the convenience of fetching water. About 
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four o'clock we passed the place where the Keen- 
quem unites with the Irrawaddy. The mouth of 
the fermer did not seem to be much diminished by 
the change of season. We brought to in the 
evening, on the east side, in the neighbourhood of 
a poor village, a short way below Tirroup Mew, 
‘where the country presented a cheerful aspect. 
Grass was growing, and cattle feeding in every 
direction. 

-. On the following day, November. 2d, we con- 
tinued to travel in the same tranquil manner, the 
current of the river flowing two or three miles an 
hour with an unrufiled surface. The weather was 
serene, and the temperature of the air moderate. 
Abundance of water-fowl, collected on the sands 
which had recently. emerged from the inunda- 
tion, afforded us good shooting. As we ap- 
proached the city of Nioundoh, I made inquiry 
concerning the excavations in the banks, which 
formerly had been the retreats of hermits, and was 
told that no person would now venture to explore 
them, as they had become the habitations of in- 
numerable snakes and other noxious reptiles. We 
brought to in the evening among a fleet of at least 
two hundred large trading boats, which were 
moored at the bank, waiting to deliver or receive 
a lading. Nioundoh is a place of much commerce, 
having usurped all the trade that formerly was 
carried on at Pagahm. Cotton, japanned ware, 
and oil extracted from sesamum, are the principal 
articles of exportation. ‘The land adjacent to the 
town did not wear a more fertile aspect than wher 
we passed it four months before;—no change of 
season could effect an alteration in its barren soil ; 
but on the opposite bank of the river, rich crops 
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ewere waving, and cattle eeane in juxurians ey 
‘ture. 
v. Early on the follow int day we left Nioundoh, 
and reached Pagahm by breakfast time. Although 
the distance by land is so short that Nioundoh may 
be called the modern appendage to ancient Pa- 
fgahm, “yet we were above two hours between 
them, owing to the circuitous course of the river, 
which lengthens. the way to eight or nine miles. 
-.- Mention of Pagahm has often occurred in this 
matrative, a city celebrated for its numerous tem-_ 
ples, and the traces which it bears of former mag- 
nificence. To examine its extensive and various 
ruins with the accuracy of a speculative traveller, 
would have occupied more time than we had to 
spare. Shortly after the fleet had brought to, I 
was visitéd by the Mioudogee, or the person who 
geverned the town and district in the absence of 
#he prince. He informed me, that his royal mas- 
ter was expected on the following day from Um- 
merapoora. In the afternoon we walked out to 
_ "jew: a very curious and ancient temple, which was 
repairing at the expense of the Engy Teekien, or 
prince royal. It was built of masonry, and com- 
prehended several arches forming separate domes; 
inte which four arched porches led, that faced tha 
four cardinal points. On each side of the doors, in 
recesses in the wall, were seated gigantic human 
figures made of stucco, with large staring eyes, and 
the head protruded forward, .as if to look at those 
who approached the threshold. These, I was told, 
were the supernatural porters of the doors, whose 
power of perception was such, that they could 
penetrate the recesses of the human breast, and 
discover the sincerity of devotion. The Mioudo- 
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gee observed, that it was the prince’ s intention to 
gild this temple ; and that four viss of gold, about 
the value of six hundred pounds, were already 
prepared for that purpose. He added, that a com 
siderable sum of silver’ had been expended on n the 
repairs. 

We were on this occasion informed of a cir- 
cumstance that shows how easily an’ art, once 
well known, may be lost ‘to a country from disuse 
snd the capriciousness of fashion. Notwithstand- 
ing that well-formed arches of: brick are still te 
be seen in many of the ancient temples, yet Bir- 
man workmen can no longer turnthem. Masonry 
has not in latter ages been much practised : wood- 
en buildings have superseded the more solid etruc- 
tures of brick and mortar. 

On our return, the Mioudogee politely invited 
hs to stop and rest’ ourselves’ at his house. We 
accepted the invitation, and were ushered into a 
commodious dwelling enclosed by a railing, where 
we found several persons seated in a spacious halt. 
Soon after our entrance, the Mioudogee’s wife camte 
forth from an inner apartment, and sat down by her. 
husband. She was attended by two female ser- 
vants, and held by the hand her daughter, a pretty 
delicate child about eight years of age, who was 
not at all alarmed at the sight of strangers, but 
came arid examined’ my hat and epaulette with 
much engaging familiarity. Her father was ex- 
tremely civil. Not knowing that we had horses, he 
kindly offered us the use of his, if we chose to re- 
main another day, and amuse ourselves by riding 
through the ancient city, which was too extensive 
to be traversed in so short a time on foot. Doctor 

an having expressed a wish to examime the 
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Launzan, a rare species of plant, he pramized to 
send one of his people on. the following day, some 
distance off, to procure it for him, which he punc- 
tually performed. Such instances of genuine hos- 
pitality are amongst the Iighest gratifications that 
a traveller can experience. = 
Next morning we mounted our horses at an early 
hour, pursuing an eastward direction, on a road 
that led to hills called Torroendeng, about ten miles 
distant, beyond which, and more southerly, we 
perceived Poupa, a conical mountain mentioned in 
our former journey. On each side of the road, 
innumerable religious buildings appeared, in every 
stage of dilapidation. At the distance of two or 
three miles from the river, the soil became less 
barren. A few inconsiderable gardens were en- 
closed. by the inhabitants, sown chiefly with Indian 
corm and pulse, and in some places the cotton plant 
‘was growing, We continued our ride five or six 
riiles, as far as a small village named Minangdoo, 
where the ruins seem to end in that direction. 
There I saw for-the first time a kioum, or monas- 
= built ef masonry. We got back about twelve 
ock, atid.found crowds of people assembled at 
the water-side, waiting for the arrival of the Prince 
of Pagahm, who wes hourly expected. All the 
men of distinction:belonging to the city had’ gone 
up the river to meet him. In order to.make more 
room near the spot where he was to land, we loos- 
ed our boats; and removed to a situation lower 
down. ‘Shortly after-the fleet came in sight. We 
were at too great a distance to distinguish the 
prince’s barge, the decorations of which were said 
to be very hegome ‘but we saw an immense 
VOL. We. ~ . # 
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number of boats, and heard the shouts of the peo- 
ple, who welcomed their royal governor with every 
demonstration of joy. 

. Being unacquainted with the etiquette proper to 
be observed on such an occasion, I consulted the 
Mioudogee, whether a visit from me was expected, ; 
or would be agreeable to the prince. He replied, 
that my paying a visit would lay the prince under’ 
the necessity of desiring our stay for two or three: 
days, to partake of an entertainment. As such a- 
ceremony could not be convenient to him, and had- 
no inducement for me, I sent Baba-Sheen to apo- 
logize in my name, pleading haste and the lateness 
of the season as my excuse for not having the ho-: 
nour to wait on him. 

- At sunrise next morning, the Prince of Prome 
passed by, with a very numerous and noisy reti-- 
nue. From the number of boats, there could not 
be fewer. than three or four thousand persons. All. 
the boatmen were singing in unison with the strokes 
of their oars. The Maywoon of Pegue, who was 
in his suite, sent me a complimentary message,’ 
saying that he meant to attend the prince as far as. 
Meeaday, his own jaghire, or estate, where = 
should wait our arrival. 

We were delayed at Pagahm, by our boat ee 
ple, till near ten o'clock, when we pushed off.- 
The river, during the early part of this day, where - 
islands of sand did not intervene, was not less than - 
two miles wide. At one place, however, the chan-. 
nel contracted, and the current rushed round a 
projecting rock, with excessive rapidity. We saw- 
several ranges of hills, some of which approached 
near the river, but these were of no considerable 
magnitude. The Arracan mountains, fifty or sixty 
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miles distant, which were visible at intervals, tow- 
ered high above the rest. In the evening we 
reached Sillamew, an ancient city which had once 
been a place of considerable note. A little way 
to the northward, we perceived the ruins of a brick 
fort, erected in a very judicious situation ; the ditch 
and wall were still to be traced. We had been so 
much engaged, when we were here before, with 
the silk and cotfon merchants who brought their 
goods to sell, that we entirely overlooked the site 
of this fortress ; an oversight that might easily hap- 
pen, as its ramparts and towers are meey level 
with the dust 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ARRIVE AT SEMBEWGHEWN— POLITENESS OF 
THE MAYWOON OF ARRACAN—YANANGHE- 
OUM-——WELLS OF PETROLEUM—PATANAGO— 
MEEADAY=——FRIENDLY ATTENTION OF THE 
MAYWOON OF PEGUE—KAYN, OR MOUNTAIN- 
EERS—STRANGE CUSTOM—NOTIONS OF. RELI- 
GION—PULOO—PROME—VISIT THE SITE OF 
AN ANCIENT CITY-——PEEINGHEE-—~MAYAHOUN 
—PREJUDICE OF BIRMAN BOATMEN—DISA=# 
GREEABLE CIRCUMSTANCE——WESTERN RIVER 
=-—DENOOBEW—ENTER THE RANGOON BRANCH 

-OF THE IRRAWADDY—MOSQUITOES-——~MEET 
CAPTAIN THOMAS—ARRIVE AT RANGOON, 


WE departed from Sillahmew at the customary 
hour, and by nine o'clock in the morning reached 
Sembewghewn on the east bank of the river. The 
town is a league inland ; but there is a village at 
the place where boats usually stop. We perceiv- 
ed a temporary house at some distance, such as is” 
built for the accommodation of a man of rank 
when he travels, surrounded by small huts ; and 
were informed that it was the encampment of the 
governor of Arracan. This officer had been newly 
appointed, and was on his way to take possession 
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of his vice-royalty, which confers the title of May- 
woon on the possessor, and is accounted one of the 
most important governments of the empire. I 
sent a message to him with compliments, and a 
request that he would forward a despatch for me to 
Chittagong, the frontier British province that bor- 
ders on Arracan. He obligingly undertook the 
commission, and punctually fulfilled his promise. 
J had afterwards the satisfaction to know, that the 
first advice which the Governor-general received 
of my proceedings at Ummerapoora, was by this 
conveyance. - , 

- We contmued at Sembewghewn only a short 
time. I did not land; but the Doctor went on 
shore. He saw nothing, however, that merited 
particular notice. Mr Wood remained till the af- 
ternoon, to observe the distance between the ‘sun 
and moon; the latter being at this time visible, 
and the sky unclouded. We rowed till two o'clock, 
at which hour we reached Yaynangheoum, or Pe- 
troleum Creek—a place already noticed in our 
journey up the river. 
* Doctor Buchanan partook of an early dinner 
with me ; and when the sun had descended so low 
as to be no longer inconvenient, we mounted our 
horses to visit the celebrated wells that produce 
the oil, an article of universal use throughout the 
Birman empire. The face of the country was 
. cheerless and sterile; the road, which wound among 
rocky eminences, was barely wide enough to ad- 
mit the passage of a single cart; and in many 
places, the track in which the wheels must run 
was a foot and a half lower on one side than the 
other. There were several of these lanes, some 
| R2 
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more circuitous than others, according to the sita- 
ation of the small hills among which they led. 
Vehicles, going and returning, were thus enabled 
to pursue different routes, except at particular 
places, where the nature of the ground would only 
admit of one road. When.a-cart came to the en- 
trance of such a defile, the driver hallooed out to. 
stop any that might interfere with him from the 
opposite side, no part being sufficiently wide for 
two carts to pass. The hills, or rather hillocks, 
were covered with gravel, and yielded no other ve- 
getation than a few stunted bushes, The wheels 
had worn ruts deep inte the rock, which seemed 
to be rather a mass of eoncreted gravel, than hard 
stone, and many pieces of petrified . wood 

atrewed about. It is remarkable, that wherever 
these petrifactions were found, the soil was unpro- 
ductive, and the ground destitute of verdure, The 
evening being far advanced, we met but few carts. 
Those which we did observe were drawn each by 
a pair of oxen, and of a length disproportionate to 
the breadth, to allow space for the earthen pots 
that contained the oil. It was a matter of sur- 
prise to us, how they ceuld convey such brittle 
ware, with any degree of safety, over so rugged a 
road. Each pot was packed in a separate basket,, 
and laid on straw ; notwithstanding which precau- 
tion, the ground all the way was strewed with the 
fragments of the vessels, and wet with oil; for no 
care can prevent the fracture of some in every jours 
ney. As weapproached the pits, which were more dis- 
tant than we had imagined, the country became less 
uneven, and the soil produced herbage; it wasneasly 
dark when we reached them, and the labourers. 
had retired from work. There seemed to be a great 
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many pits within asmali compass. Walking to the 
nearest, we found the aperture about four feet 
square, and the sides as far as we could see down 
were lined with timber ; the oil is drawn up in ah 
iron pot, fastened to a rope passed over a woodea 
cylinder, which revolves on an axis supported by 
two upright posts. When the pet is filed, two 
men take the rope by the end, and ran down a decli- 
vity, which is cut in the ground, to a distance equi- 
valent to the depth of the well. Thus, when they 
reach the end of their track, the pot is raised to 
-its proper elevation ; the contents, water and oil 
together, are then discharged into a cistern, and 
the water is afterwards drawn off through a hole 
at the bottom. Our guide, an active intelligent 
fellow, went to a neighbouring house and procured 
a well rope, by means of which we were enabled to 
measure the depth, and ascertained it to be thirty- 
seven fathoms; but of the quantity of oil at the 
bottom we could not judge, The owner of the 
rope, who followed our guide, affirmed, that when 
a pit yielded as much as came up to the waist of 
of a man, it was deemed tolerably productive. If 
it reached to his neck, it was abundant ; but that 
which rose no higher than the knee was accounted 
indifferent. When a well is exhausted, they re- 
store the spring by cutting deeper into the rock, 
which is extremely hard in those places where the 
oil is produced. Government farm out the ground 
that supplies this useful commodity ; and it is a- 
gain let to adventurers, who dig wells at their own 
hazard, by which they sometimes gain, and often 
lose, as the labour and expense of digging are con- 
siderable. The oil is sold on the spot for a mere 
trifle; J think two or three hundred pots for a 
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tackal, or half-a-crown. The principal charge -is 
incurred by the transportation and purchase of ves- 
sels. We had but half gratified our curiosity when 
it grew dark, and our guide urged us not to re- 
main any longer, as the road was said to be infest- 
ed by tigers, that prowled at night among the 
rocky uninhabited ways, through which we had to 
pass. We followed his advice, and returned, with 
greater risk, as I thought, of breaking our necks 
from the badness of the road, than of being de- 
voured by wild beasts. At ten o'clock we reached. 
our boats without any misadventure. 

We left Yaynangheoum before sunrise, and, 
committing ourselves to the current, glided almost 
imperceptibly down the stream, the boatmen lying 
in idle ease, some on the roof, and others on the 
lateral platforms of the vessel; whilst their only 
occupation was singing, praying, and sleeping by 
turns. The present manner of passing their time, 
was a contrast to what they experienced on the 
former journey, during which their labour had been 
excessive and without intetmission. They all ap- 
peared pleased to return to Rangoon, where the 
necessaries of life are much cheaper than at the 
capital. We lay this night near the town of Pa- 
tanago, a place already noticed. Walking out in 
the afternoon, I started several hares. The coun- 
try abounds in game, and is beautifully diversified 
with hanging woods and rising grounds. 

The fleet parted from Patanago very early. Dr 
Buchanan's boat going ahead of the rest, he reached ~ 
Loonghee half an hour before his companions, and, 
profiting by his celerity, went on shore at this ro- 
mantic spot, where we had passed several days on 
our journey upwards. He walked to some dis- 
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tance, in the hope of finding fruit on a tree which 
about four months before he had left in the earliest 
stage of blossom ; but the fruit had since that time 
ripened and decayed, and the tree was now put- 
ting forth fresh flowers, Between this place and 
Meeaday, there are several ridges of low hills, 
clothed with wood, and destitute of cultivation, 
-which my people said were the haunts of numerows 
tigers and elephants, At sunset we got to Meea- 
day, and perceived a number of boats fastened to 
the bank below the town, and among others we 
distinguished that of the Maywoon of Pegue. I 
immediately sent a message to his house, notifying 
‘our arrival, and in return received a civil reply, 
-expressing a desire to see me. os 
On the following morning, about nine o'clock, 
a nephew of the Maywoon came down to welcome 
us. After conversing some time, 1 walked with 
him to visit his relation, by whom I was received 
.with every demonstration of friendship. He po- 
‘litely asked me to remain at Meeaday for a day or 
two, and visit his garden and country house. But 
as the season was advanced, I felt solicitous to a- 
void unnecessary delay,.and therefore excused my- 
self. In fact, our stay would have put him to an 
inconvenience, having business, he said, to adjust 
on his estate, which would employ him for seve- 
ral days, but he expected to arriye at Rangoon as 
soon as ourselves, On my expressing a desire to 
_ see some of the mountaineers called Kayn, he 
obligingly offered to send one of his attendants to 
a village a few miles off, inhabited by these peo- 
ple, with directions to bring some of them for our 
inspection, dressed in the proper garb of their coun- 
try. I understood from him that, since our de 
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partare from Ummerapoora, not less than 50,000 
persons had left that city, in the train of. the seve- 
ral princes and men of rank, who, after paying 
homage at the golden feet, had returned to their 
respective governments. When I took leave, he 
ordered a pair of horses to be brought from his 
stable, and requested my acceptance of them. 
‘They were very handsome, and one was of an un- 
common colour, having a number of circular black 
‘spots on a milk white skin. In return, I presented 
him with a marquee made of European canvas, © 
lined with English broad cloth, and my rifle-bar- 
relled gun, which I more highly valued. 
.. In the evening I walked over grounds which I 
had often trode before. Every thing in this dis- 
trict seeinied to be flourishing. The peasants and 
‘farmers acknowledge, in the Maywoon, a mild and 
beneficent landlord. If they were not so opulent 
as some, they were not so poor as many others. 
‘Content, I thought, shone in every countenance, 
and comfort appeared to be an inmate of every 
dwelling. In my walks I saw a good deal of game, 
and shot a henza, or Braminy goose. The na- 
tives, although it is the symbol of their nation, 
hold the bird in no estimation. It is somewhat 
larger than a barnacle; the plumage is beautiful, 
but the flesh indifferent. 
Next morning, on my return from a long ride, 
I found a number of people collected on the banks 
‘Opposite to our boats. These, I learned, were the 
Kayn, or mountaineers, with their conductors, for 
whom the Maywoon had sent on the preceding 
‘day. I desired that the principal man and woman 
should be brought on board. ‘This curious couple 
‘were dreased in their best attire, consisting of an 
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iW] shaped sleeved coat made of coarse black cot-" 
ton cloth, That of the man was much shortér: 
than the woman’s, Both were bordered with stripes 
of white, red, and yellow. The man had a belt. 
over his right shoulder, from which was suspended. 
@ pouch, ornamented with strings and small shells. 
On their heads they wore fillets nearly in the Bir-. 
man manner. To the woman’s were fastened tas-- 
sels, composed of the Calyptra of the Buprestis 
ignita. She had also decorated her neck and arms 
with many strings of beads and cowries; but the 
most remarkable part was her face, which was tat- 
tooed all over in lines mostly describing segments 
of circles. This ceremony, which in some other 
countries is performed on the parts of women not 
publicly exposed, among the Kayn is confined whol- 
ly, to the,yisages of their females, to which, in the 
eye of an unaccustomed beholder, it gives a most 
extraordinary appearance. The aspect of the wo- 
man, though she was not old, nor in other respects 

ly, from the effect of the operation was truly 
hweous.. I asked the origin of the custom. This 
noon not know, but said it had existed from 
time immemorial, and that it was invariably per- 
formed on every female at a certain age. I im-, 
mediately employed my painter to make a drawing. 
of these singular figures, in the attitude in which 
they stood before me—a task which he performed 
in two hours, with great exactness, and drew strik- 
ing resemblances. There was some difficulty in 
taking a likeness of the man, who was alarmed 
and restless, from a supposition that we were im- 
posing magical spells upon him; but the woman 
stood still with her hands crossed, apparently in 
perfect good humour and content. ‘They spoke 
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the Birman language indifferently; and, in order. 
to engage their attention, we asked the man seve- 
ral questions, where he expected to go when he. 
died? He replied, that he should again become. 
achild. Who will make you a child? “ The 
Mounzing.” Who are the Mounzing? “ The. 
father and mother of the world, who grow on the 
earth as two trees in a field, one ever green, the 
other dry.” What he meant by this metaphor 
we could. not tell, unless it was a type of succes- 
sive and eternal renovation and decay. He added, 
that the Mounging resided on the great mountain 
Gnowa, where the images of the dead are depo- 
sited. ‘They had no idea of a place of future re- 
wards and punishments, and deny the existence of 
sin in their country. They do not pray whilst 
living, because they cannot, in this life, see the 
Mounzing, but they think -that their images pray 
to them after mortal decease. ‘They burn their: 
dead, and afterwards collect their ashes in an urn, 
which: ‘they convey to a house, where, if the urn 
contain the relics of a man, they keep it six days, 
if a woman, five; after which it is carried to the 
place of interment, and deposited in a grave, and 
on the sod that covers it, is laid a wooden image 
of the deceased, to pray to the Mounzing, and pros 
tect the bones ‘and ashes. 

These are the rude notions of religion entertain- 
ed by the harmless untaught race that inhabit the. 
lofty mountains which. «vide Arracan from Ava, 
and who, as children of nature, delighting in their’ 
wild and native freedom, are for the most part ih-’ 
superably averse to hold any commerce with the: 
people of the plains. The Birmans, since the con-' 
quest of Arracan, have compelled many, -and al- 
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Fared a few, to: settle in ‘villages at the bases of 
the hills, where they are treated with a humanity 
that tends to-conciliate them to their new and 
more civilized state. A large proportion of Kayn 
dre, however, still independent. The Birmanshave . 
not yet carried sacrilegious invasion to their holy 
mountain, which probably is not worth acquiring. 
When 2 Kayn dies within the jurisdiction of the 
Birmans, the relations of the deceased always con- 
. vey the urn, and the image of the departed person, 
to Gnowa, there to deposit them in hallowed 
earth. These people have no letters, nor any law, 
except custom. To this the Birmans prudently 
leave them, never interfering in their municipal 
and social economy. 

' Our curiosity being satisfied, we left Meeaday 
as soon as the painter had finished the drawings. 
The country through whieh we sailed this day had 
s pleasing appearance ; spots of cultivation and 
frequent towns skirted the river, while small hills 
clothed with trees rose behind them. We passed 
ifi‘our way through 4 flock of thirty or forty ele- 
phants, who were swimming secross the river, car- 
rying their riders on their necks. These were all 
females, and had been employed in hunting their 
own species. Males are seldom used by the Bir- 
mans for that purpose. Late in the evening we 
brought to at a small town called Pulloo, where 
there is a customhouse, having now entered the 
government of the Prince of Prome. 

‘ We got under way early the ensuing moming, 
and about two o'clock stepped at the lower sub- 
_urbs of Prome, im the midst of a great concourse 
of boats. Landing our horses, we rode in the 
* VOL. II. a: 8 
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evening to view the site of a very ancient ‘city; 
which ages ago was the residence of a dynasty of 
Pegue kings, before their country had submitted 
to the Birman yoke. On our right, we left a large 
temple named Shoe Sanda Praw, situated on an 
eminence, round the foot of which were several, 
kioums, or monasteries. Pursuing a southerly di- 
rection, we came on a level road Jeading through 
well cultivated fields, interspersed with groves of 
tall palmyra trees. We observed the channels of 
two rivers at this time almost dry, but which in 
the rainy season roll down an impetuous current 
from the mountains, and empty their waters into 
the Irrawaddy. By these streams, teak timber is 
floated from the forests during the monsoon, and_ 
is sold here very cheap. A plank three inches 
thick, and from sixteen to twenty feet long, may 
Le purchased for a tackal, or half a crown. The 
soil in the neighbourhood of Prome is remarkably 
well adapted for gardens, and we met several per- 
sons carrying loads of fruit on their heads to mar- 
ket. The evening was far advanced before we 
reached Yettee, on entering which we passed 
through an old gateway, that appeared to be nar- 
rower, but of greater depth, than any we had yet 
seen; indeed the ruinous state both of the gate- 
way and the wall rendered it difficult to judge ac- 
curately of their dimensions. Within we could 
distinguish nothing but houses and fields, and it 
was now too late to explore the antiquities of the 
place. Two intelligent men, whom we overtook 
riding along the xead, informed us, that it had once 
been a great fortified city of a square form, each 
side measuring a space equal to two miles and a 
half; that it had flourished for several centuries 
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before the fall of the Pegue monarchy’; ‘and that. 
the vestiges of the imperial palace and a large tem- 
ple were still remaining. os 

.. During our ride we observed two caravans of- 
waggons drawn up in a circular form, in the same 
manner as those we had remarked at Meeaday on 
our journey to the capital. Here, however, the 
number of carts was much greater; one of the 
caravans containing not less than a hundred, which 
were disposed in two circles, one within the other, 
presenting a very formidable barrier against the 
assaults either of men or of wild beasts. They 
were chiefly loaden with gnapee and salt fish, and 
had come from a town called Omow, situated on 
the banks of a lake, where fish is caught in such 
abundance, as to constitute an article of commer- 
cial exportation. The road in this direction seem-. 
ed to be well made, and much frequented. The 
Ledegee, or steersman, of Dr Buchanan's boat, 
who had travelled by land from Prome to Ran- 
goon, a journey of six days, said, that it was equal- 
ly good the whole way. Timber and stone flags 
are the principal articles of export trade at Prome. 

When the day broke we resumed our journey ; 
the temperature of the air was now extremely plea- 
sant, and the mornings and evenings cool. At 
sunrise, the quicksilver in the thermometer stood 
at 67 degrees. In the earlier part of this day, the. 
villages, particularly those on the east bank, had a 
very inviting appearance, from the orchards of 
plantain, mango, and other fruit-trees, with which 
they were surrounded. After paseing Peinghee, 
the country assumed a rougher aspect. The river, 
at the narrow strait where our boat had been 
wrecked on the way up, did not néw run with 
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such rapid violence as. before. Just above Tir.’ 
. roupmiou, we passed s large island covered with 
reeds and brushwood, which the boat people said 
was much infested by tigers. The handsome town 
of Kainggain was situated below it. We contis: 
nued our course till after dark, and passing the: 
lights of the long and populous city of Mayahoun,: 
formerly Loonzay, brought to at the west bank, a: 
little to the southward of the town; but it was. 
too late to think of landing. wh. oh Oe 1, es 

Next morning (Nov. 13th) we put off, a¢ an 
early hour, In the middle of the preceding night 
I had been alarmed by a scene of discord between: 
the boatmen and my people, which had nearly pro- 
duced serious consequences. ‘The Birmans have 
@ superstitious abhorrence of any person's. passing. 
ever them when they are asleep; it is deemed.a 
great indignity, as well .as injurious from the ap- 
prehended effects of supernatural agency. The 
beatmen usually slept either on the roof of the 
boat, or on the platform projecting from the sides, 
whilst my people occupied the inner part.. It hap- 
pened that in the night, one of the soldiers went: 
out on the platform, and, regardless of the Bir- 
mans who were taking their rest, stepped over: 
them without ceremony, most likely ignorant of. 
their prejudice, and perhaps half asleep himself. 
One of the Birmans, however, chanced naluckily 
te be awake, who, jumping up, instantly attacked 
the offender with his fists;.a scuffle ensued, at-. 
tended with no small outery. The other Birmans 
rose, and armed themselves with the bamboes that 
were kept for oar handles. The soldiers flew to 
their bayonets, and my servants were preparing to 
fake their part. In this etate of hostility I came 
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-among them, just time enough to prevent mischief. 
‘The Seree of Rangoon and the Ledegee at length 
pacified the enraged crew, and I ordered, my own 
people to return to their births. This accident 
produced no future enmity, and it was the only 
disagreement that oceurred. The Birmans, though 
wometimes irascible, were in general extremely 
good tempered, and seldom refused to accommo- 
date the colars (strangers), even at the expense of 
their own convenience. | 
We rowed all this day through a country not 
80. well cultivated or. so thickly inhabited as that 
we had passed on the preceding. A little below 
Shainwah, a considerable branch of the river takes 
a south-westerly course, leading, we were inform- 
ed, to Bassien; it is called Keidewa, and some- 
times Anou Kioup, or the Western River. The 
-Arraean mountains were visible in the north-west 
quarter. We brought to after dark, a little above 
Henzadah, under a reedy bank, from which we 
were invaded by myriads of troublesome insects. 
. . The following day brought us, without any re- 
markable incident, to Denoobew. The high bank 
and beautiful situation of Terriato or, Mango vil- 
lage, on the west side, tempted me to go on shore. 
it is a charming spot. The town is inconsider- 
able, but the houses are neat and commodious. . 
‘Denoobew, where we arrived after sunset, is dis- 
tinguished by a fine temple, and is also celebrated 
for its manufactory of mats, which are made here 
am beautiful variety, and superior in quality to what - 
are fabricated in any other part of the empire. 
‘Long reeds and grass skirted the banks during the 
‘greatest part of this day's ‘journey. 
| s2 
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From Denoobew to Yangain Chaingsah, the river 
preserves nearly a direct course. About ten o'clock 
in the morning of the 15th, we got to the entrance 
of the Panlang river, where it separates from the 
great stream, in the same manner.as the Hoogly 
does from the Ganges. The principal branch, pur, 
suing a southerly course, divides, as it approaches 
the sea, into a number of channels, which are filled 
by the tide, and are for the moet part navigable. 
The river we now entered is called by various 
names, Ashay Kioup, or the Eastern River, Pan- 
lang River, and Rangoon River, the width of which 
did not exceed four hundred yards, The eastern 
bank is within the jurisdiction of Pegue; but the 
opposite country is included in the province of 
Dalla, and is governed by a person of a much less 
dignified title than Maywoon. Through the high 
reeds which on each side overhung the water, se- 
veral pathways were made leading to Carrian vil- 
lages. As we passed, I perceived a watercourse, 
which my people said came from a lake called 
Mallatoo., We had now reached the place, where, 
in going up, we -had been so severely teazed by 
mosquitoes, and again felt their venomous in- 
fluence. They even assdiled ns in the day-time, 
and in such numbers, that we were obliged to for- 
tify our legs with boots, and put on thick gloves, 
whilst by continually flappimg with an handker- 
chief, we endeavoured to defend our faces. But 
no sooner had darkness commenced, than these 
troublesome insects redoubled their attacks, in 
sach multitudes, of such a size, and so poisonous, 
that I am persuaded if an European with a deli- 
cate skin were to be exposed uncovered to their 
. Favages for one night, it would. nearly prove fatal. 
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Even the Birman boatmen, whose skins are not 
easily penetrated, cannot repese within their ac- 
tion ; and my Bengal servants actually cried out 
in torment. I lay in boots with my clothes on, 
and a double napkin over my face, and-even thus 
could procure no rest. About nine ocleck we 
anchored below the town of Panlang, being unable 
to stem the tide; and at eleven my people hailed 
# strange boat coming with the flood, that rowed 
towards us. Instantly I heard an European voice, 
to-which I had not of late been accustomed, and 
soon recognised that of Captain Thomas of the 
Seaherse. I had sent an express when we were 
at Meeaday, to apprise him of our approach, and 
desire him to get ready for sea. He had learned 
‘from a small vessel that we were at hand, and 
came thus far to meet us. It being impossible to 
sleep, we passed the night in conversation. The 
account he gave of his treatment by the municipal 
- government of Rangoon during my absence, and 
of the conduct of the Birmans in general towards 
his crew, was perfectly satisfactory. He had un- 
rigged his ship during the monsoon, and covered 
the decks with an awning of mats, as a protection 
against the weather. Being in possession of a 
tolerably commodious house near the quay, he ob- 
ligingly offered me a room in it. Of this I availed 
myself, having no intentien to remain at Rangoon 
longer than was absolutely necessary, and hoped 
to limit my stay to a very few days. At midnight 
we got under way, and brought to again at six in 
the morning. The banks on each side of the river 
do not indicate much cultivation in its neighbour- 
hood ; but of the state of the interior country we 
could not judge, being prevented by the bushes 
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and tall reeds from seeing any distant objects. At — 
ten o'clock the boatmen resumed their labour, and 
we passed on the left a very miserable village 
named Teetheet. We were again obliged to an- 
chor on account of the tide, and early on the 
morning of the 17th of November landed at Ran- 


goon. 
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CHAPTER X. 


IMPERIAL ORDER REGISTERED AT THE RHOOM 
—REFLECTIONS ON OUR COMMERCE AND CON- 
NEXION WITH THE BIRMAN EMPIRE--RECEIVE 
A VISIT FROM THE MAYWOON—ACCOUNT OF 
A CARRIAN VILLAGE—BIRMAN GAME OF 
CHESS—~INSTANCE OF A TRIAL BY ORDEAL— 
LETTER FROM THE MAYWOON TO THE GO- 
VERNOR-GENERAL—TAKE LEAVE—EMBARK 
ON BOARD THE SEAHORSE—VOYAGE TO BEN= 
GAL—CONCLUSION, 


THe Maywoon of Pogue artived at Rangoon a 
few hours after we had landed. I paid him a vi- 
sit on the following morning, and apprised him of 
my intention to sail for Bengal in a few days, when 
he politely said, that he would continue at Ran- 
goon until we departed. He informed me, that 
the orders for carrying into effect the late regula- 
tions would be publicly read and registered at.the 
Rhoom on the following day; and he invited me 
to send a confidential person to be present at the ~ 
ceremony ; adding, that the records were always 
open to public inspection, and that whoever chose 
might at any time procure a copy, by paying a 
trifling fee to the officer of the court. 
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It may not be improper, in this stage of my 
narrative, to offer a few observations on the rela- 
tive connexion that subsists between the British 
possessions in India and the Birman empire; to 
point out the commercial objects that render the 
intercourse desirable, and the political necessity 
there is for our preserving such a degree of na- 
tional influence with that government, as may en- 
able us hereafter to counteract any attempts to di- 
minish our weight, or to erect an alien power, 
that might eventually injure our interests, and 
even one day rival our authority. The propriety 
of discussing a subject of so much moment natu- 
rally suggests itself; but a moment's reflection 
serves*to convince us, that it ought not to be pass- 
ed over in silence. It is too true, that the im- 
portance of the objects is hidden only from our- 
selves. Those against whom it is most incumbent 
on us to guard, are well apprised of their extent 
and magnitude ; but even were it otherwise, the 
security which is to arise from the suppression of 
points of general knowledge, is fallacious and with-' 
out dignity. Prudence requires that the transac-' 
tions of a cabinet should not be divulged ; but that 
policy must be very short-sighted which attempts 
to conceal from the world what every person may 
discover—the bounties of Providence, the products, 
resources, and local ailvantages of a great em- 


pire. iy 3 

British India is more deeply concerned in her 
commerce and connexion with that part of the 
Birman empire called Pegue, than many persons, 
in other respects intimately versed in the affairs of 
India, seem to be aware. This interest points to 
three distinct objects; first, to’secure from that 
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quarter regular supplies of timber for ship-build- 
ing, without which the British marine of India 
could exist but on a very contracted scale; se- 
condly, to introduce into that country as much of 
gur manufactures as its consumption may require, 
and to endeavour to find a mart in the south-west 
dominions of China, by means of the great river 
of Ava; thirdly, to guard with vigilance against 
every encroachment or advance which may be 
made by foreign nations to divert the trade into 
other channels, and obtain a permanent settlement 
in a country so contiguous to the capital of our 
possessions. This last consideration supersedes all 
others in the magnitude of the consequences that 
might ultimately result from it. — 

It is impossible to impress my reader, by any 
stronger proof, with the, vast importance of the 
Pegue trade, than briefly - to state, that a durable 
vessel * of burden cannot be built in the river of 
Bengal, except by the aid of teak plank, which is 
procurable from Pegue alone ; and that if the tim- 
ber trade with that country should, by any act of 
power, be wrested from us, if it should be lost by 
misfortune, or forfeited through misconduct, the 
marine of Calcutta, which of late years has proved 
a source of unexampled prosperity to our principal 
settlement, ¢ essentially benefited the parent coun- _ 


* Ships have been constructed of saul wood, and of o- 
ther indigenous timber of Bengal; but on trial they were 
not found to be serviceable. 

+ The following remarkable instance of public spirit. 
will evince the advantages that have already been derived. 
by the parent country from the marine of India, and the 
benefit that may in future be expected. 

- In the year ]794, when the horrors of impending fan 
mine aggravated the miserics of war, the Secret Commit- 
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try, and given honourable affluence to individuals, 
must be reduced nearly to annihilation, without 
the possibility of our being able to find any ade- 
quate substitute for the material of which we should 
be deprived. Within the last six years, some of 
the finest merchant ships ever seen in the river 
Thames have arrived from Calcutta, * where they 
were built of teak timber; and, after delivering 
valuable cargoes in London, were usefully em- 
ployed in the service of the state. Nor would the 
destruction of the Pegue trade be confined solely, 
in its effects, to Bengal. The other settlements 


tee of the Court of Directors, at the recommendation of 
his Majesty’s ministers, transmitted by express to Lord 
Teigamouth, then Governor-general of India, intelligence 
of the calamity that threatened Great Britain, desiri 
-whatever aid the Government of India could supply. On 
receipt of the despatch, the Governor-general, with that 
promptitude and energy which distinguished his adminis- 
tration, exerted the influence of government with such 
effect, that 14,000 tons of shipping, almost entirely India 
built, were freighted to carry rice to England; and were 
loaden and cleared from the port of Calcutta in less than 
five months from the date of the arrival of the letter. 
This supply, with the exception of. the casualties of the 
sea, arrived most opportunely for the relief of the poor of 
London, and reduced the price of that excellent article of 
food to three halfpence a pound. So extraordinary an 
exertion is neither so widely known, nor so justly appre- 
ciated, as it merits. It is a circumstance which reflects 
the highest credit on all the parties concerned, and de- 
serves to be recorded, in order to declare to posterity the 
vast resources of Great Britain, which was enabled to 
draw seasonable supplies of provision for the relief of the 
metropolis, from colonies situated at the distance of near- 
ly two-thirds of the equatorial circumference of the globe. 
* The Cuvera and the Gabriel, built at Calcutta of 
_Pegue timber, are now in the river, and exhibit no con- 
temptible specimens of the naval architecture of India. 
The port of Calcutta can furnish 40,000 tons of shipping. 
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would sensibly share in the loss. Madras is sup- 
plied from Rangoon with timber for all the com- 
mon purposes of domestic use; and even Bom- 
bay, although the coast of ‘Malabar is its princi- 
pal storehouse, finds it worth while annually to 
import a large quantity of planks from Pegue. 
But whilst it is advantageous to us to‘ promote 
the exportation of timber from the maritime towns 
of Pegue, it is as manifestly our interest to dis- 
courage the building of ships in the Rangoon river, 
where the construction is facilitated by local ad- 
vantages equal to those of any port in the world, 
and superior to most. The progress made in thia 
art * by the Birmans has of late years been rapid, 
and increases in proportion as foreigners can placa 
confidence in the Birman government. When 
merchants find that they can build with security in 
the Rangoon river, for one-third less cost than in 
the Ganges, and for nearly half of what they can 
at Bombay, few will hesitate in their choice of a 
place. It is said, that the ships of Pegue are not 
so firmly constructed as those built in our ports, 
and in general this assertion is true. But the de- 
fect does not arise from want of materials, but be- 
cause the owners were speculative adventurers, 
without sufficient funds to defray the charges of 
labour and of iron, in which material Pegue ships 
have, by fatal experience, been found deficient. 


.’ © TheSupperb, a very fine ship, which was on the stocks 

when I was at Rangoon, has lately delivered a valuable 

cargo in the river Thames. The Laurestone also, a ves- 

sel of considerable force, which, I believe, was taken inta 

the French line: during the last war, wes constructed at 

the same port. oe 
VOL. II. T 7 
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The shipwrights, however, are as expert as any 
workmen of the East; and their models, which 
are all from France, are excellent. The detriment, 
therefore, that arises to us from the construction of 
ships at Rangoon, is not less evident than the be- 
nefit that we derive from importing the unmanu- 
factured material. The Birmans, sagaciously 
knowing their own interest, set us- an example of 
policy, by remitting all duty on cordage, canvas, 
and wrought iron, provided these articles are 

Jide brought for the equipment of a new vessel. 
The port charges also are not exacted from a new 
ship on leaving the river to proceed on her first 
voyage. A conduct on their part so wise, sug- 
gests to us the expediency of adopting some mea- 
sures for our own interest. An alien duty, ora 
modified disqualification, would probably, like the 
acts of Parliament in aid of British navigation, 
prove the most effectual remedy. Trade cannot 
be prosecuted in the Indian seas to any extent, 
except with British ports. Many objections, it is 
true, may be made to such a proposition ; but the 
good resulting to us would be immediate and cer- 
tain; whilst the ill consequences, if any there be, 
are equivocal and remote. 

But if we are called upon, by our interest in a 
commercial point of view, tc check the growth of 
ship-building at Rangoon, how much more import- 
ant is the subject when seen in a political light? 
It is a fact which appears to merit some consi- 
deration, and is perhaps not generally adverted to, 
that in a very few years, and at a small compara- 
tive expense, a formidable navy may rise on the 
banks of the Irrawaddy, from the forests of Pegue. 


yt: 
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' Jt is probably not known, that artificers * are edu- 
cating by our enemies for that express purpose, 
whilst we encourage their progress in the science, 
by enabling them to derive benefit and acquire ex- 
perience at the same time. National security, 
therefore,-as well as mercantile advantage, strong- 
ly urge a vigilant attention to a quarter whence 
the means of injury to ourselves may so abund- 
antly be drawn. 

The imports into Rangoon from the British sete. 
tlements, in the year 1794—5, amounted, I was in- 
formed, to more than twelve lacks of rupees, about 

135,0002 sterling. These consisted chiefly of coarse 
piece goods, glass, hardware, and broad cloth. The 
demand for the last article, in the year 1795, was 
considerable. Returns were made almost wholly in 
timber. A few unimportant commodities are annu- 
ally carried from. Pegue to the coast of Pedier and 
the Prince of Wales’s Island, for the China market. 
‘The timber trade, though attended -with a certain 
advantage to the carrier, yet, not producing such 
large profits as a more hazardous venture to the 
-Eastern straits, to China, and the Malay coast, is 
seldom prosecuted by merchants of the highest 
commercial credit, who aim at making a fortune 
by the success of a single voyage, for which the 
ship is usually freighted with that valuable and al- 
luring drug opium, so eagerly sought after by the 
Chinese, yet so strictly prohibited by their govern- 
ment. Owing to this enterprising spirit among 
merchants in India, a ship is seldom sent to carry 
wood, except when the owners have not funds to 

* The French have long maintained an agent at Ran- 


goon, and are thoroughly acquainted with the oe 
which the country of Pegue offers. . : 
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provide a more valuable carpe; and this inability fre- 
quently extends even to the meuns of defraying the 
expense of a lading of timber. Henve the master 
of a vessel often finds himself embarrassed when 
on the eve of departare, and the vessel is some- 
times detained by legal demands which he cannot 
discharge. Difficulty produces contention, ‘ and 
provokes bitter and generally groundless invectives 
_ against the laws of the country, which though op- 
pressive to the subject, are certainly leaient to fo- 

ers. ' : 

: "Tinaber for maritime purposes is the only article 
the Birmen empire produces of which we stand in 
indispensable ‘need ; and to promote er encourage 
the cultuteiand exportation of these commodities, 
rvhich form the valuable staples of British India, 
almost ali of which the kingdom of Ava is capable 
of yielding, would operate to the manifest injury 
of our own provinces. We require, and should seek 
for nothing more than a mart for our mamefactur- 
ied. goods, and, in return, te bring back their wn- 
wrought materials. Interference in any other 
shape appears to be impolitic, aad likely, in the 
wnd, to prove prejudicial to ourselves. | 
‘ The maritime ports of this great empire are 
‘commodious for shipping, and better situated for 
Indian commerce than those of any other power. 
‘Great Britain possesses the western side of what 
‘is called the Bay of Bengal; the government of 
Ava the eastern ; which is far superior to the for- 
mer in the facilities it affords to navigation. From 
the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Comorio, the 
whole range of our continental territory, there is 
not a single harbour capable of affording shelter to 
a vessel of five hundred tons burden. It is an un- 
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broken line of exposed shore, where ships_must 
ride in open roads; but: Ava comprehends within 
‘ her extent of coast three excellent porte—Negrais, 
the most secure harbour in the bay ; Rangoon, and 
‘Mergui, each of which is equally convenient, and 
‘much more. accessible, than the river of Bengal, 
which is the only port in our possession ‘within 
the bay. 
. ‘The entrance into the river of Bengal presents 
a8 intricate and dangerous a channel as any that is 
kmown. And during three months of the year,:a 
‘ship, in leaving the Ganges, incurs. considerable 
chavard from being obliged to beat against a foul 
‘wind, in shoal water, among surrounding sands ; 
but from the harbour of Negrais a ship launches at 
once into the open bay, and may work to the 
‘southward, without any other impediment than 
‘what the monsoon opposes. MRazigoon, at that 
_ particular season, is more perilous than Negrais, 
especially to veesels bound from the Straits of 
‘Malacca, Pulo Penang, and other eastern ports. 
‘These, if not well acquaimted with the violent car- 
‘rent setting at that period to the eastward, are li- 
able to be deceived intheir reckoning, and, ima- 
ining themselves to be farther west than they 
really are, sometimes.stand too much to. the north- 
ward, till they get entangled among the shoals of 
what is called the Bay of Martaban, whence a re- | 
treat “is very difficult, and wheré the tide flows 
with such impetuosity, and rises so high, that 
anchors are useless, and retard, but for a very short 
period, the impending fate. Ships sailing from the 
westward, by making Cape Negrais, and keeping 
on sight of. the coast, until they come near the 
ae Te oh Xn 
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ber of Rangoon, avoid those dangers. At every 
‘other season Rangoon may be approached, and 
deft, with perfect security. The bar is narrow, and 
contains depth of water, at three-quarters flood, 
sufficient for vessels of any burden. The channel 
ef the river is unimpeded, carrying from six to 
eight fathoms as high as the town of Rangoon. 

- Blessed with so extraordinary a coinvidence: of 
advantages, arising from situation, extent, produce, 
‘and climate, the kingdom of Ava, or mere propery 
ly the Birman empire, is, among Eastern nations, 
pecond in importence:to China aloae, whilst, from 
ite contiguity to British India, it becomes:to ua of 
Imuch greater consequence. We can have no rea- 
son, in the present prosperous state. of. our affaires, 
te dread the hostilities of ajl the native powers. ef 
udia‘combined. Qur hereditary fee 1s destroyed; 
and there remains no otker, who bears towartls us 
any fixed or rooted enmity.. The Birmans cer- 
tainly de net; but, however favourable their na- 
taral disposition may be, that characteristic pride 
end anboanded arrogance which govem their con- 
duct towards other ‘states, may lead them to offer 
andignity which we cannot avoid resenting, and to 
commit acts of aggression, as in the affair at Chit- 
tagong, which we shall be obliged to repel.. Such 
mecessity is sincerely to be deprecated. :Steadiness 
and temper in our negociations, and a reasonable | 
allowance for their mistaken principles, will-go far 
to ayert the ill consequences that might arise from 
their haughty and weak assumption. We cannet 
expect from a proud and victorious people, nm» 
pressed with an extravagant opinion of their owa 
‘power,. that reverence which the states of. Indm 
have been taught to feel for our established cha- 
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racter. The principal nations 40 the east of Ben- 
gal are to be considered by themselves az a kind 
-of body pelitic, wholly distinct from all others ; 
and in fact China, Ava, and. the countries suath 
‘of: them, compose a body in extent and namber ‘of 
‘mbabitants, more than equal to all Europe. . These 
nations are connected by a striking similarity: of 
gaxnners and political maxims ; to which, as: they 
oenaot be suddenly changed, we ought to assim 
late, in our intercourse with their governments, aw 
far as the dignity of our own will pennit: To pre- 
@erve ® Correspondence and a good understanding 
with the Ceurt:of Ava, is essentially expedient for 
‘own prosperity.; but, for the reasons already stated, 
that connexion should not be too intimate. A 
¢mited trade: and a preponderating influence, suif- 
cient to counteract the machiuations of our ene 
‘mies, are the utmost lengths ‘that we showkd ge. 
‘By our not interfering farther, the Birmans ‘will be 
eonvanced of the moderation and justice of oer 
principles, and learn from them to -repel the insi- 
dious advances of. any other power, made with a 
datent view to undermine their dominion, and ulti- 
mately to wrest théir country from them... It is 
ur interest to maintain their independence, and 
to guard it from foreign encroachment ; whilst a 
tcnowledge of this truth. cannot fail, in the end, to 
_ mite the Birman geverament to ours, aan 
reciprocal amity and confidence. — 

the few days that we continued at. Rant 
eon, I had the pleasare to interchange many re> 
eiprocal marks of civility with the Maywoon, whe 
paid mb s-visit on board the Seahorse; after 
which we rowed in his war-boat to a very fine ship 
belonging to him, which ‘had recently been built, © 
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-and, he assured me, was entirely the workmanship 
of native artificers. | 
| Whilst we remained here, Doctor Buchanan, ac- 
companied by one of the officers of the - Seahorse, 
made an excursion on horseback a few miles off, 
to view a village inhabited by Carianers, the simple 
-xaral race of people of whom mention has already 
been made.* Passing by the great temple of Shoe- 
-dagoung, they proceeded along an indifferent road, 
, about three miles, till they arrived at one of the 
villages which they sought. It contained not more 
than ten or‘a dozen houses raised on posts, and 
disposed in such a manner as to enclose a square 
yard, in which were a number of buffaloes. ‘The 
bead man was gone to a distant village ; but orte 
of the inhabitants invited the strangers to enter his 
dwelling, and hospitably offered what his house 
afforded. The visitants ascended a narrow ladder 
about twelve feet high into a sort of barn, divided 
tato two by 8 mat partition. The floor-was of 
rough boards, the sides of mats, and-a roof, com- 
posed of bamboos, was covered with thatch. At 
night they drew up the ladder, and closing: the 
door, sleep secure from the assaults of wild beasta, 
or the depredations of thieves. Seven or eight 
men, as many women, and several children, con 
stituted a numerous family. They seemed a healthy 
and vigorous race of people, and were of a fairer 
complexion than the generality of southern Bir- 
mans. Some of the women wore rich strings of 
coral round their necks, and were even adorned 
with ornaments of gold and silver. They speak a 
_ dialect peculiar to themselves, but their language 
is radically the same as the Birman. ‘There are 
* See Vol. I, p. 242. 
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both Pegue and Birman Carianers,: who. differ in 
the same degree as the nations to which they are 
attached. They complain.of being oppressed by 
the Birmans ; but their appearance did not indicate 
Jevere oppression, and they have a certain sale for 
wehatever their industry can raise. Dector Bur 
chanan saw several Carianers on the road carrying 
dbeskets ; some going for the produce of their gan- 
dens, others returning with burdens of fruit and 
wegetables. The life these people lead is truly 
pestoral. They have no other. business or. object 

‘except that of cultivating the soil, and tending 
their flocks. Their religion is the worship . of 
<audma; buat in these. rites they do not jom with 
¢he same fervour that: animates the Birmans; they 
Sather seem to .acquiesve. in the doctrines of their 
conquerors, which they do. not even profess to ua 


derstand. 

i. Dr Buchanan interrogated 6 one of the men, who 
admitted their want of knowledge, and assigned as 
‘the reason, that God once wrote his laws and com- 
‘wands on the skin of a buffalo, and valled upon all 
mations of the earth to.come and take a copy—a 
gutmons which all obeyed except the Carianer, 
‘who had not leisure, being occupied in the business 
_ of husbandry ; and that, in consequence of this me 
glect, they remained ever since in-a state. of ignor 
‘ance, without any other cares than.those which re- 
dated to their pastoral employment. On goimg 
way Dr Buchanan offered them a few pieces of 
‘silver, which so excited their. surprise, being quite 
-upaccustomed to such acts of liberality, that they 
‘hesitated to receive the money, and seemed at a 
loss to what motive to ascribe his bounty. After 
ooking at one another, and talking fot a minute 
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or two with much earnestness, the women, on a 
sudden, as if his design had just been discovered, 
all ran away laughing, whilst the men sullenly de- 
clined the gift. In fact, they concluded that the 
Doctor wanted to purchase the favours of one of 
their females, having no notion of a disinterested 
donation. ‘The ladies, however, did not wait to 
ascertain for whom the golden apple was designed, 
and it was in vain he tried to convince the men 
that their suspicions were ill founded. These poor 
people entertain a delicacy in regard to women, 
which their more enlightened conquerors do. not 
feel. To prove the purity of his intentions, how- 
ever, the Doctor left the money on the floor when 
he departed. The gentlemen returned by the same 
road, and in their way examined a mineral spring 
in the neighbourhood of the great Pagoda. 

I had an opportunity, at Rangoon, of observing 
that the Birmans of distinction played at chess, a 
circumstance which, from our secluded situation at 
_ the capital, had escaped my notice. This game is 
held in high estimation among the superior ranks. 
_The board they use is exactly similar to ours, con- 
taining 64 squares, and their number of troops the 
same, 16 on each side; but the names, the power 
and disposal of them, differ essentially. The king 
and his minister (a queen is never introduced by 
the Orientals) are mounted on elephants. These 
are defended by two castles or yettay, two knights 
on horseback, Mene, two officers on foot, one call- 
ed Meem, the other Chekéy, and eight Maundelay 
or foot-soldiers. The forces of each party are ar- 
Tanged on three lines, by which eight squares re- 
main unoccupied. None of the pieces possess 
equal force with our queen; and this restricted 
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operation renders the Birman mode of playing 
thore complex and difficult than: ours. e Bir- 
mans affirm, that it is a game of high antiquity, 
and that it is acknowledged and authorized by 
their sacred writings, although every play of chance 
is prohibited. This testimony confirms * the opi- 
tion of the late Sir William Jones, that chess was 
invented in India, and is not, as generally imagin- 
éd, of Persian origin. ‘The Birmans call it Che- 
dreen, a word that bears some resemblance to the 
name which is given to the game in most other 
parts of the world. ~- 

During the time that the English deputation. 
was at Ummerapoora, Captain Thomas witnessed 
at Rangoon a remarkable instance-of a trial by the 
ordeal of water, the circumstances of which he 
thus related to me :—Two women of the middling 
elass litigated ‘a small property before the court of 
jastice ; and as the judges found great difficulty in 
deciding the question of right, it was at length a- 
greed, by mutual consent, to put the matter to the 
issue of an ordeal. The parties, attended by the 
officers of the court, several Rhahaans, or priests, 
and a vast concourse of people, repaired to a tank 
or pond, in the vicinity of the town. After pray- 
ing to the Rhahaans for some time, and performing 
certain purificatory ceremonials, the litigants en- 
tered the pond, and waded in it, till the water 
reached their breasts. They were accompanied by 
two or three men, one of whom placing the wo- 
men close to each other, and putting a board on 
their heads, at a signal given, pressed upon the 


* See a paper. on the Indian Game of Chess by the Pre- 
sident of the Asiatic Society, i in the 2d vol. of Asia: Re. 
searches. 
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board till he immersed thém both st the same im 
stant. They remained out of sight about.a minute 
and a half, when one of them, nearly suffocated, 
raised her head, whilst the other continued to sit 
upon her hams at the bottom, but was immediate- 
ly lifted up by the men ; after which an officer of 
the court solemnly pronounced’ judgment in her 
favour ; and of the justice of this decision none of 
the by-standers appear to entertain the smallest 
doubt, from the infallibility of the proof which had 
been given. 

The trial by ordeal, in all countries where the 
Hindoo religion prevails, is as ancient as their re- 
cords. The late Ali Ibrahim Khan, native chief 
magistrate of Benares, has communicated, in a very 
eurious paper, * the modes by which this sppeal 
to the Deity is made, as they are described in the 
Metaschera, or Comment. on the Dherma Sastra, 
in the chapter on Oaths. The Birmans, being go- 
verned by the same authority, observe nearly si- 
milar forms ; but as knowledge increases,’and man- 
kind become more enlightened, these absurd prac- 
tices lose ground, and have of late years been dis- 
countenanced by the judicial courts both of India 
and of Ava. 

Previous to our departure, the Maywoon of 
Pegue delivered to my care a letter addressed to 
the Governor-general of Indja, couched in very 
friendly terms, but dictated in the usual style of 
turgid extravaganee. He enumerated in it the 
_ eoncessiona granted in faveur of English commerce, 

and expressed a determination to execute his part 
_./* This paper was presented to. the Asiatie Society by 


Warren Hastings, Esq. See ‘ On the Trial by Ordeal a- 
mong the Hindoos,” Asiat. Research. Vol, I. 
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with punethality and attention. His Birman Ma-’ 
jesty has long entertaineg a desire te procure an’ 
Engligh carriage, with the distinctions of Birman 
arc ‘attached to it. In this letter the Maywoon. 
made a request that such a one might be- sent : 
‘and in erder to direct the artist, I was farnished 
with a very intelligible and. well executed draw-’ 
ang, “ performed at Ummerapoora, by the King’s 
painter. It displayed the carriage and body of an’ 
English crane-necked chariot, gilded all over. 
From the top of the body there rose a regal spire, ' 
or piasath, in separate stages, bearing a miniature 
resemblance to those which omamented the pa-' 
lace and royal barge. Four lions in a erouching: 
attitude guarded the carriage, two on the fore part, 
and two behind; and a bird, designed, I imagine,’ 
to represent the Henza, or tutelary goose, was’ 
placed i in front with expanded wings. The May-’ 
woon’s letter, however, contained a requisition of? 
yet greater importance ; which was, to obtain ma-' 
terials for the establishment of a mint—-a design’ 
which, if carried into effect, must considerably 
promote the prosperity of the country, as the ne- 

te es 
* The European pert of this drawing was made from an: 
old carriage which had been introduced into the Ava coun- 
tfy several years before. The-Governor-general complied’ 
- with both the requests.contained in the Maywoon’s letter 5 
agid, in the following year, sent a very superb chariot to” 
his Birthan majesty, constructed according to the represens. 
tatiqn.. The top of the spire, notwithstanding the body | 
hung very tow, was 18 feet from the ground. It was ex-’ 
tremely rich and well executed. 
-¢ It is surprising that the Chinese have no national coin. 
f the port of Canton, dollars in some measure supply the. 
defictency ; ; but in the jnterior of the kingdom, the incon- 
venience must be at felt, | 
-VOLLIR ei vO 
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coasity of weighing lumps of lead and silver; ¢—ad- 
ascertaining the purity, operate as a sensible im- 
pediment to commerce. 

On the 26th of November, the day preceding. 
that of our embarkation, I waited on the May- 
woon, accompanied by the gentlemen of the de- 
putation and Captain Thomas, to take our final. 
leave. I had occasion to feel myself individually 
obliged to him for his personal attentions, whilst. 
his mild administration and pleasing manners had 
acquired my esteem. He is universally acknow- 
ledged to be a good man, and seems highly to de- 
serve that reputation. I had opportunities of wit- 
nessing several instances of bis benevolence and 
humanity; and, although his authority within his 
Own jurisdiction is absolute, I never heard him ac-. 
cused of an abuse of his power, or of a single act 
of oppression or injustice. Such a character, in a 
country where th most rigorous and often barba- 
rous despotism prevails, is entitled to particular 
encomium. We parted with mutual, and, I am 
inclined to believe, not insincere professions of per- 
manent good will, = : 

On the morning of the 27th, we breakfasted on 
board the Seahorse. Most of the attendants, 
with our heavy baggage, had embarked on the pre- 
ceding day, and at ten o’clock we weighed anchor. 
It had previously been agreed, that the Company's 
ship should salute the Birman flag with eleven guns, 
which were to be answered by an equal number 
from the battery on shore. Captain Thomas per- 
formed his part of the agreement ; but the battery, 
which was very slow in acknowledging the com- 
pliment, returned only seven. This apparent mark 
of disrespect, which could not be attributed to ig- 
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tiorante, I conceived rather to originate in the per- 
son who had charge of the battery, and who might 
think to recommend himself by it, than from any 
‘higher authority. It was, however, such an osten- 
‘sible and public slight to the Company’s colours, 
‘that I judged it expedient to write a note to the 
‘Maywoon, to acquaint him of the fact. 

~ ‘We dropped down with the ebb as far as the 
Chokey, or watch. station, ftom whence the cus- 
‘tomhouse officer visited the Seahorse on her first 
‘arrival. In passing the mouth of the Pegue river, 
we observed that, at the enfrance, it was nearly as 
wide as the great river; but that breadth soon di- 
‘minishes to a very contracted space. Several large 
creeks branched off both to the right and the left, 
‘which the pilot said were’ navigable to a consider 
able distance by boats of heavy burden. In the 
evening we again weighed, and crossed the bar at 
‘midnight. Early next morning we saw the land- 
‘mark calied the Elephant, and, favoured by the 
‘ebb, passed the China Bakir river. The wind not 
being strong enough, when the tide turned, to en- 
able us to stem the flood, we again came to anchor, 
being in company with a ship named the Hope, 
bound also to Calcutta. On the following morn- 
ing we stood to the southward on the first of the 
ebb, which bore us along with it against an unfa- 


vourable breeze. On the 30th we made Diamond . 


Island and Cape Negrais, and next day at an early 
hour passed’ a ship standing towards Rangoon, 
which appeared to have suffered severely from a 
recent storm, having lost her main-top and fore- 

lant masts. The wind was at this time 
north north-west, and a heavy swell from the same’ 


. 


quarter indicated that there had lately been a hard 
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gale, 8 very unusual circumetance at thas season ef 
the year. 
: Keeping within a few leagues of the const, wo 
-eontinued ‘te beat against an uafavourable wind uig- 
til the 9th of December, when we made Chedubm, 
& fertile island beloaging to the Birman: govern- 
ment. The channel between this island and the 
avini: is annwally navigated by large trading boats, 
-but it does not afford a safe passage for shipping. 
The length of tlie island we judged to be about 46 
umiles. it yields abandance of rice, and is govern- 
ed by a Chekey, or lieutenant, who is subject to 
the Maywoon of Arracan. Having now the bene- 
fit of reguler land and sea breeges, we were en- 
abled to make some progress to the northward. 
‘Out the morning of the-11th-we sew what are call- 
ed the Broken Islands, on the coast of Arracan, 
-which ate for the most part a barren assemblage of 
tocky emineaces, affording shelter only to pirates 
abd thieves. On the 12th and 13th we experi- 
gnced much inconvenience, the wind, which was 
directly against us, blowing with such violence, 
that the ship laboured greatly, and qur fore-top-seil 
.was torn from the yard. On the 14th the weather 
moderated, and,-. the wind veermg a little to thp 
eastward, we had the good fortune on the 16th to 
discover a pilot echooner at anchor, between the 
eastern and western reefs near the mouth of the 
Ganges. Neap tides prevailing, our paseage up 
the river was tedious, and the wind coming inva- 
riably from the northern quarter, rendered it ha, 
zardous to proceed by night. On the 22d we 
reached Budge Budge, where I found a pulwar § # 
* A commodious kind of boat used in: the river 
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waiting, which my friend Captain Sandys, as soon 
as he heard of he arrival of the Seahorse, had 
despatched to meet me. At this place I quitted 
the ship, and in two hours reached ae after 
an eventful absence of ten months. 


¢ END OF THE EMBASSY TO AVA. 
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[N: o.one can have pérused the preceding part 
of this work i in which an accurate reprint has 
been given of the exceedingly valuable ac- 
count furnished by Colonel Symes of his 
historical researches and diplomatic exer- 
tions in the Birmese empire, without feeling 
gonscious that his stock of useful knowledge 
has beeri increased, and that a desire has 
been’ excited to know more of a people, 
in many respects so remarkable. Colonel 
Symes, it will have been perceived, while 
he traces in the distinctest manner the his- 
tory of the Birmese from the earliest pe- 
riod in which we have any authentic tradi- 
tions concerning them, is necessarily, from 
the time in which he lived and wrote, ob- 
liged to stop short just when he has brought 
us down to near the commencement of the 


NOTICE. 
present century, when the transactions which 
began to take place between the British go- 
- yernment in India, and the neighbouring 
kingdom of Ava, were assuming an interest 
and importance they had never before pos- 
sessed. Colonel Symes, however, by the 
various sources of information of which he 
had it in his power to avail himself, and - 
which he seems to have exhausted with un- 
abating zeal and industry, for the advantage 
of his countrymen, has prepared ‘us for un- 
derstanding these transactions, and for at- 
taching to them an interest with which they 
might not otherwise have been invested. In 
the sequel, it is hoped that something of a 
succinct and intelligible narrative has been 
given of our political and military operations 
with the Birmese since the year 1800.] 


é 
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- a. 
On the return of Colonel Symes from the court 
of Ava in the year 1796, it appeared not improba- 
ble that the feelings. of mutual conciliation and 
friendship, which he had succeeded if establishi 
between the two countries, might have continue 
unimpaired for several years to come. . It seems, 
however, a matter .of very great. difficulty to calcn- 
lgte upan any continuance of pacific dispositions 
on the part of the golden-footed monarch of Bir-. 
map. His policy seems rather to be that of rest- 
less ambition and perpetual action ; and if, at any 
time, he is quiet, it is the quiet of exhaustion and 
ent necessity—not of inclination. Nor is 
_ it to be denied, that, with the aid of his ministers 
of state, and the other machinery of his despo- 
tic government, he possesses a talent for negotia- 
tien, and personal as well as national aggrandize- 
ment, which might reflect credit upon the Machia- 
vels of perhaps more civilized, but not less artful 
cabinets. It cannot, therefore, be cause of much 
wonder, that, not long after the termination of 
Colonel Symes’ embassy, new causes of distrust 
and contention arose. 
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It appears, that though the Birmese, by feroe 
of arms, had subdued Arracan, yet, that they 
had never been able to reconcile its inhabitants to 
their yoke. Nor, indeed, is it likely that they 
ever attempted it; for, with the Birmese, the con- — 
quered are always slaves. Accordingly, the go- 
vernors they.‘sént into this provincé, proceeded 
to such tyrannical extremities in the burdens they 
imposed upon the inhabitants, that, rather than. 
submit to their grinding rapaciousness oe 
racanese left their country in crowds, ‘clay 
oht either ‘asking er receiving permission,’ eé@a- 
blished themselves in the. aie territory of -Chite> 
tagong. They who thus emigrated aequired. the: 
appellation of Mughs. It was easy to forgsee that? 
a:system of desertion, proceeding on so extensive. 
a.acale, and rendered so easy of execution. by the: 
facility of intercourse between Chittagong and Ara. 
racan, which are separated only by the river Naaf,- 
‘could not be very agreeable either to the pride or? 
selfishness of the Birmese monarch. Nor was the: 
English government blind to the mischievous con-. 
sequences which might result from. ite being sup-- 
posal, $0 harbour the fugitives, of a neighbourmg > 

Its exertions, however, to prevent the con-: 
tinuance of the evil, were of little avail; and by? 
the year 1799, it is calculated that nearly’ two-~? 
thirds of the entire ‘population of Arracan - were! 
established on large tracts of land in Chittagong,* 
which had hitherto lain waste and: ugeless. . The" 
jealousy and anger of the Birmese was now effec-' 
tually roused. They-looked upon the refugees 
their slaves; by whose flight they had been depe 
ed of actual property. An army, -therefong, 
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fur thousarid men was speedily organized; and, 
without much ceremony, ordered to march in pure 
suit of the runaways into Chittagong. Here, for 
some months, an irregular system of warfare waa 
carried en agaist the new settlers; but perceivs 
ing that its results were ineffective, a letter, couch> 
ed in those haughty terms which the Birmese are 
so fond of .arrogating, was addressed to the head 
magistrate of Chittagong. It demanded, in ‘the 
name of the Birman Sovereign, that the fugitives 
should be given up by the British; and in case of 
refusal, an invasion was threatened of a more ex 
tensive and formidable kind: To this despatch it 
was of course answered, that as long as the Bira 
mese army remained within the British territory} 
RO negotiation could be entered into. ‘The invad 
ers, however, at first refused to withdraw; but 
after having, with a good deal of courage, with» 
atood thie attack of a British force, which was 
marched to meet them, they, of their own accord; 
repansed the frontier. : 

Notwithstanding the determined - feeling . with 
which the Birmese seem.to have been actuated; it 
dees not appear that our government in India felb 
itself called upon to take any steps towards cons 
ciliating them. On the contrary, it was resolved 
to give the Mughs a permanent and héalthy settle- 
ment on the borders of Arracan, between the 
Ramoo river and the Naaf. This was probably 
done as a matter of sound policy, and in the ex~ 
pectation that the settlement would form a useful 
barrier between our possessions and those of their 
enemies, the Birmese. ‘The results, however, did. 
not answer the expectations. The Mughs, sonred 
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by disappointment, and still languishing to regain 
-the country of their forefathers, which they felt 
had been unjustly taken from them, instead of 
- being content with the usual occupations of peaces 
fal colonists, formed themeelves into tribes of pre- 
datory marauders, making continual incursions 
into Arracan, and nourishing, with inveterate and 
hereditary ardour, their hatred of the Birmese. 
For several years, these struggles and desultory 
contests being carried on at a distance from the 
seat of government, either of Ava or British In- 
i seem not to have excited mich attention. It 

is proper however to remark, that the Birmese, 
having been foiled in their attempt to mduce the 
Company to refuse an asylum to the expatriated 
Mughs, always affected to hold it responsible for 
the injuries they sustained from their hostile in- 
cursions. 

Passing over an interval of some years, in. which 
affairs went on in this manner, without any impor- 
tant results ensuing on either side, we find that, in 
1811, some transactions took place which, as they 
paved the way for. others of still more serious 
consequence, are worth recording. Among those 
who had been driven out of Arracan, and had 
taken refuge in Chittagong, was a man of some 
note, and not destitute of abilities, named King 
Berring. Having been deprived of considerable 
possessions in his own country, he naturally felt 
the hardship of his situation the more. Retain- | 
ing, however, much of the influence he former- 
ly possessed over the Arracanese, he induced not 
-only a large body of Mughs, but also many of 
those who had not as yet left their country, but 
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who secretly hated the Birmese, to join him in 4 
general and'weH concerted invasion of the whole 
province of Arracan. He was so successful; that 
in‘a short time the capital alone was able to offer 
him any resistance. ‘As the standard of what the 
_ Birmese considered rebellion, had been openly 
erected: in Chittagong, and as King Berring had 
been residing for some time under British oe 
tion; it was naturally enough concluded by the 
- Court of Ava, that his present proceedings wero 
' countenanced by our Government. This, how- 
ever, was by no Means the case; and in order to 
remove any such impressién, Captain Canning was 
ordered to proceed to Rangoon, and from thence, 
# he saw occasion, to Amerapoora, m order to 
satisfy the Birmese Court that the insurgent chief 
and his follewers had acted, if not in express op- 
position to. the commands of the Bengal govern- — 
ment, at least without its concurrence.' This mis- 
sion did not end altogether so favourably as could 
have been wished. The Birmese authorities at 
Rangoon, far from treating the British envoy with 
that respect to which the official situation he held 
entitled him, seem to have thought that’ they 
were more likely to ingratiate themselves with 
their sovereign, by casting upon: him every possible 
slight short of direct insult. Under these circum- 
stances, Captain Canning did not think it prudent 
to venture further into the interior, being well in- 
formed that it was the object of the government 
to keep him, if possible, as a hostage, until the 
Company should have consented to give up the 
‘ insurgent Mughs. These treacherous designs he 
contrived to -frustrate, not without considerablé 
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pifhculty ; end in 1812 he xeturned to Calcutte, 
without having been able to allay the suspicions of 
the Birmese. 

In the mean time, King Ber-ing had not been 
jdle. He fought, however, with various reverses 
of fortune, being one month at the head of a power- 
ful army, and the next an outlawed rebel, without 
a follower. When they who had joined his stand- 
ard were driven out of Arracan, they invariably 
sought refuge in Chittagong; and the protection 
which seemed thus te be afforded them in the 
British territories, so enraged the Birmese, thet 
the Rajah of Arracan officially announced his in- 
tention of overrunning the country with an sited 
80,000 strong, unlesg all the principal insurgen 
were given up, Our force on the frontiers at aod 
time being exceedingly. small, it was necessary to. 
have recourse to negotiation, to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the threatened attack, Before any. thing 
decisive, as to the course our. Governmeat should 
pursue with respect to the refugees, had been de- 
termined on, King Berring, who for g while had 
been in concealment, again made his appearance 
at the head of a considerable force. He gave 
battle to the Birmese, but was defeated, and hia 
adherents again retired to Chittagong. This affair 
only served to exasperate still more the Rajah of 
Arracan, who openly accused the British of a 
breach of faith, and declared ‘a wer inevitable. 
Our’ Goverment: however, was not te he menaced 
into submission. Its independent and strictly: 
honourable line of conduct probably prevented the 
matter from coming to the extremity it otherwise. 
would have reached, - Towards the end. of the 
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year 1812, King Berring, who had again taken 
the field, was attacked by a British detachment, 
and defeated. This measure tended much to 
pacify the Birmese; and upon the succession of 
the Earl of Moira to the government of India, 
every cause of complaint which they could possibly 
have had against us was removed, by their being 
‘allowed to send small parties of their troops through 
our territories, in search of King Berring and his 
partisans. For some time longer, that indefatig- 
able, but unfortunate chief, contrived to set at de- 
fiance the united efforts of his enemies; but his 
death, which took place in 1815, seemed to hold 
out some hope of greater tranquillity. 

This hope, nevertheless, proved fallacious. The 
Birmese had of late years been brought into more 
immediate contact «with their British neighbours, 
and were not a little startled to find a power esta- 
blished on their frontiers, capable not only of re- 
sisting all their attacks, but even, should occasion 
require, of shaking from its security the very- 
centre of their dominions. This discovery cannot 
be supposed to have been very agreeable to the — 

ing and suspicious Court of Ava; and ac- 
cordingly we find, that measures were speedily 
formed, upon an extensive scale, by which it was 
hoped effectually to crush the prosperity and 
power of the Bengal government. Not only were 
active preparations carried on at home, but, under 
the pretence of coHecting certain sacred Hindoo 
Writings, a mission was despatched to Calcutta, for 
the purpose of exciting the upper provinces of 
Hindostan to unite with the Birmese in a simul- 
taneous declaration of war. In 1818, the Marquis 
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of Hastinge had certain information thet the Bir 
mese inonarch had secretly joined the Mahratia 
confederacy, whieh had, for its object, the entire 
‘ subversion of our Indian empire. To afford the 
court of Ava some pretence for having recourse ta 
open hostilities, a letter was received by the Go- 
vernor-general in the July of:that-year, which, ox 
behalf of the king of Ava, unceremoniously. de- 
manded the cession of the provinces of Chittagong, 
Ramoo, Moorshedabad, and Dacca, which- were 
henceforth to become dependencies of the Birmese 
empire. To this demand, which was made through 
the medium of the Rajah of Ramree, the Ger 
vernor-general replied, by a letter to the vicerey, 
ef Pegue, couched in the following terms :——“ That 
if the letter he had received, had-really been writ- 
ten by order of the king of Ava, his Excellency 
Jemented, that persons so incompetent. to form a 
just notion of the power ef the British nation in 
India, sheuld have been able to practise on the 
‘king’s judgment ; that any hopes whick the king 
might have been indticed to entertain, that the 
British Government would be embarrassed by con 
tests in other quarters, were entirely delusive 5 
that we were indifferent to attack from -the king 
of Ava, further than, as we should regard with 
concern, the waste of lives in an vwaneening quar- 
rel ; that his Excellency trusted, however, thet the 
king would perceive the folly of the counsellors. 
who would plunge him into a calemiteus war; by 
which the commerce of his empire weuld be wholly 
destroyed; and that if, as the Governer-general 
could not but believe, the rajah of Ramree hed, 
for some unworthy purpeee of his own, assumed 
the tone of insolence and menace, exhibited in his 
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letter, ‘without the authority of the kiag, he hoped 

that a procedure so calculated to breed dissen- 

siens between two friendly states, would be. visit- 

ed by the king with the severe Gaye ee. it der 
served.” * 

: The mild but decided tone of this answer, come 
bined with the unexpected events of the Mabratts 
contest, kept the court ef Ava quiet; and in the 
rrr year (1819), the death of the king,; 

Minderajce-praw, diverted still mere effectually, 
te attention for a short time from British affairs. 
Minderajee-praw, whese character is so weil de-, 
eeribed by Colonel Symes, enjoyed a leng and 
presperous reign ef thirty-seven years ; at the end 
of which period, according to the inflated. style of 
the Birmese state papers, “the immortal king,: 
wearied with the fatigues of royalty, went up to 
einuse himeelf in the celestial regions.” He was 
succeeded, not by his sen, who, daring the peried- 
of Celonel Symes’ embassy, was the Lingy Teekien 
ev prince reyel, aad to whom Minderajee-praw is 
sei to have been much attached, but who died 
befere his father, in consequence .of which, his 

the prince's eon, became heir to the 

throne. His clainia, however, were not uncen- 
tested. The brothers of the late king, as is not 
ynfrequently the case, when the laws of succession 
are not firmly established, became his decided 
enemies. But failing in their machinations, the 
Prince of _Tonghes, with his family and many of 
his fiends, was. pore eee the Prince of seems 
ed Extract of « despatch from Fort William, 17th nn 

~ 3620, . 
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whose daughter the new king had married, was 
thrown into prison, where he died soon after- 
wards. On the 2d of November 1819, the Em- 
peror was solemnly crowned at Ava. - — 

The object to which his attention was first di> 
rected, was the reduction of the province of Cas- 
say, on the northern frontier of the empire. This 
territory had been hitherto independent of Ava; 
but internal dissensions having arisen, and there 
being two claimants for the crown, one very na- 
turally asked the assistance of the Birmese, and 
the other of the British. The former, ever willing 
to avail themselves of any opportunity for increas- 
ing their own influence, marched an army into 
Assam, and placed a Rajah of their own choosing; 
tributary to their court, in the government. The 
British, on the other hand, expressly refused to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of foreign states. I¢ 
seems impossible, however, for the Birmese to 
come into contact with any foreign nation without 
speedily picking a quarrel with them. Having 
gained possession of Assam, they found nothing 
beyond but the eastern boundary of Bengal, and 
it was not long before they manifested their desiré 
to cross that boundary. The Rajah, who‘had sought 
oar assistance, and who, as he maintained, had been 
unjustly driven from his birthright, though he could 
not prevail upon the Bengal government to give 
him any active support, was nevertheless allowed,: 
- upon the principle of neutrality which it adopted, 
to transport gunpowder and military stores through. 
the British territories to Assam. ‘This was a suf- 
ficient handle for the Court of Ava. Their cele- 
brated general Maha-Bandoola was sent to take 
the eommand of their military force in Assam, and, 
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geon after his arrival, it was intimated to the Bri- 
tish local authorities, that if the Ex-Rajah was al- 
lowed to remain in the Company's territories, he 
would be taken thence by force. ‘The conciliating 
gaswer, however, made by the Company, ence 
yaore had the effect of delaying an open rupture; 
god the war which the Birman emperor was at the 
time carrying on against his hereditary enemies, 
the Siamese, engrossed probably the greater part 
of his attention. The year 1822, therefore, passed 
over without any acts of hostility on either side. 
Subsequent events, however, speedily showed that 
the. pecific and conceding disposition evinced by 
the Company only tended to increase the ineoleace 
end rapacity of the Birmese. © 

. In 1823, various acts of aggression were sys- 
tematicelly committed. . Several of our Mugh 
sabjecta were attacked and killed on beard 
their owa beste in the Naaf river; and a party 
of the Company's elephant: hunters. were taken 
from within the British boundaries and . carri- 
ed prisoners to Arracan. Even these insulting 
ects might have been overlooked ; but an attack 
made upon the British guard in the island of Shu- 
paree was of a still more serious kind, and could: 
be regarded in no other light than as an explicit 
declaration of undisguised hostility. We had re- 
tained the undisputed possession of this island for 
mpny years, and nothing but a determination te 
ferce us into a war could have suggested the at- 
tempt to wreet it from us. The attack was made. 
om the 24th of September, by a bedy of six hun- 
dred Arrecanese troope, who killed and wounded 
several of our soldiers, upon whom they came al- 


together unexpectedly. They were, however, 
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y reinforced, and the enemy was drives 
out of the island. A remonstrance was also: im- 
mediately addressed to the Court of Amerapoora, 
_ but no answer was deigned to be retarned. ‘The 
Governor-general now became aware that there 
was but one line of conduct left for him to follow; 
and that further forbearance on his part would 
have: been attributed to pusillanimity, and advan- 
tage taken of it accordingly. . On the fifth of 
March, therefore, 1824, an efficial declaration -of 
war was issued by the Government of Fert Wik 
liam—characterized not-more strongly by its tem — 
perate firmness, than by. its British frankness. = 
honesty. , 
This step excited, as was to be expected, ne 
inconsiderable sensation throughout our posses 
sions in British India, as well as in this country; 
aa soon as the news arrived. It was at Cale 
cutta, however, from its vicinity to the Chitta- 
gong frontier, that its importance wes principal- 
ly felt. It was known there that one of the Bir- 
mise generals had already gasconadingly announc- 
ed his intention of taking possession of the town, 
preparatory to his mareh to England. It-was 
destined, however, that ere long the arrogance of 
this haughty nation should be effectually tamed. 
‘The war opened with military operations on the 
frontiers of Sylhet and Chittagong, to both of 
which districts troops were speedily marched. It. 
was in Sylhet and Assam that affairs of greatest 
consequence took place. Our troops there were 
under the command of Major Newton, who, in 
several engagements with the far superior forces 
of the Birmese, gained decisive advantages over. 
them. The first success obtained by the enemy. 
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was in an affair which took place at Doodpatlee, 
after Colonel Bowen had arrived to the assistance 
of Major Newton with a force from Dacca. The 
Birmese, amounting to about 2000, had, accord- 
ing to their invariable custom, stockaded themselves 
with unusual strength and care, and “ fought,” says 
Colonel Bowen, “ with a bravery and obstinacy 
which I had never witnessed in any troops.” The 
aetion lasted from early in the day till night-fall, 
when the British were obliged to retire with a se- 
vere loss. The Birmese, however, also suffered 
much ; and soon after, evacuating their stockades, 
retreated in the direction of Aseam. 

- Fresh troops were sent into Assam under the 
éictnan of Colonel M‘Morine, who, by the lat- 
ter end of March, had penetrated as far as Gowa- 
hati. The Birmese government finding it neces- 
sary to concentrate their force in another quarter, 
withdrew the greater part of their troops from 
Assam, and left:@olonel M‘Morine in quiet pos- 
session of the country. In Chittagong, in the | 
meantime, affairs were going on less successfully. 
Captain Noton held the chief command on this 
frontier, but an error seems to have been commit- 
ted in intrusting too few men to his charge. The 
small corps he commanded was attacked in May 
by a powerful body of Birmese, and totally de- 
feated, Captain Noton and most of his brother of- 
ficers being slain in the engagement. The alarm: 
speedily reached Calcutta, before which it was: 
imagined the Birmese would instantly make their: 
appearancs, there being no intermediate force to’ 
oppose their advance. .n this emergency, the’ 
European’ inhabitants formed themselves into a! 
militia, and a large proportion of the crews of tho 
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Company's ships wére landed 'té,aid in protecting 
the town. But the panic wes soon’ diacevered: to. 
be greater than the oceasion required. ‘Fhe ene- 
nfy did not think of spproéching ene step nearer 
than Ramod, where, for a ‘time, mer aie up their. 
head-quarters. ' - apt 
While these events were passing on the north« 
ern frontiers of the Birman empire, a plan wae 
matured by the Bengal government, the execution: 
of which was to effect an entire change in the fea. 
tures of the present war. Hitherto, we had been 
acting principally on the defensive; buat it was new 
eessary, considering the enemy we had to deah 
with, t6 make it & leading objeet net more to re- 
pel aggression, than to humble arrogance aad inti« 
midate fool-hardiniess: I¢. was necessary te show: 
the Birmese that we could aot only eadare, but. 
inflict ;—that ea we were net easily reasdd inte. 
anger, so our animosity was only the more fdarful: 
when it at length breke forth. The measure which 
- ‘was about to be carried mto effect was that of dea-. 
patching a considerable. ferce by ses.to make a; 
descent upon some part of-the enemy;'s coast; where: 
probably such a visitation was-but littl expected. 
The force destined for this important expedition; 
was supplied by the two Presidencies af Bengal: 
and Madras; and, when united, was put undes; 
the command of Brigadier-General Sir Archibald. 
Gampbell. The piace of rendezvous was the part: 
of. Corawallis, in the Andaman islands, where the: 
tréops. arrived by the 3d of. May 1824. From, 
thence Sir Archibald Campbell. sejled op the, 5th,. 
direct for Rangeon, detaching ane. part-of his farce, 
under Brigadier M‘Reagh agninat the Island of, 
Chedub’, and another under Major Wahab; against 
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tee Island of Negyais.. On the 10th the. fleet an- 
chored in the Rangoon Riyer, and on the follow- 
ing mogning sailed up to the town, in order of at- 
tack, receiving little or no molestation by the way. 
_ The Birmese at Rangoon seem to have. been 
taken completely by surprise ; and, when the news 
of the arrival of a-British fleet spread over the 
country, nothing could exceed the wondering cen- 
sternation of the inhabitants. In whatever virtues, 
however, the Birmese may. be deficient, certainly 
courage is not of the number; and as soon. as 
their first emotions of astonishment had subsided, 
they prepared at all hazards for a resolute, and, 
in -this instance, we. ought perhaps to say, pa- 
triotic defence. Perceiving their feebleness, and. 
being not as yet sufficiently aware of their hardi- 
heed and folly, the British commander humanely 
forbore opening a fire upon the town, in expecta- 
tion that its. governor would offer him.some terms 
of. capitulation. But it was soon discovered that 
no such intention was entertained. A feeble and 
ill-directed fire was commenced upon the ships 
from a sixteen-gun. battery, which was in a very 
short time effectually silenced. ‘The troops were 
then ordered into the boats to effect a landing, and 
in less than twenty minutes the British flag was 
seen flying in the town, without the. loss of a sin- 
gle life, or the discharge of a single musket. It 
’ was only the houses of Rangaon, however, that 
were thus got possession of. The inhabitants had 
all betaken themselves to the jungles in the neigh- 
bourhoed, and our troops found nothing but a col- 
lection of empty habitations to refresh themselves 
in after their fatigues. The quantity of ordnance 
VOL. Il. fT ee ie 
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captured was ‘indeed ‘consideritble, ‘but’ im general 
_of a very iniperfect deseriptién. The Islands-of' 
Cheduba and - ‘Negrais ‘felt: into ‘our’ ‘hands ame 
about the same’ time, though not without a very’ — 
spirited opposition. on: the part of we inhabitants 
of both.: a 
‘ The prospects of our little army, new quartered 
in Rangoon, were any thing but'encouraging. The: 
town was empty, in the most: literal sense ef the 
word. Every attempt to establish any intercourse 
with the native Birmese,:-for' the putpose of ob- 
tgining provisions, was found to be fruitless. The 
rdiny season was just setting: in whieh in Eastern’ 
climates is always peculiarly unhealthy to Earo-- 
-pean constitutions ; and, as far as any accurate in- 
formation could be procured, it: was ascertained: 
that his golden-footed Majesty was making prepa- 
rations, on the most magtificent scale; “to cover 
the face of the earth with an inntmerable host, 
and to drive back the wild: foreigners into the sea 
ftom whence they’came.” - To add still further to’ 
the discomfort.of Sir Archibald Campbell’s situa- 
tion, some disagreements unfortunately took place 
between the naval and land forces. It-had been 
expected, it is true, that the mere capture of Ran- 
goon, together with the two other maritime pos- 
sessions of the Birmese, already : alluded to, would 
have produced such an effect on the Court of Ava,’ 
that terms of peace would have been immediately 
proposed. Nothing, howéver, was further from’ 
the intentions ef that proud’Court ; and subsequent 
events proved, that though the Birmese may be 
— they will die rather than confess saat have 
80. 7 


The Commander-in-chief, shereiare finding that, 
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as-yet, BO prictica) benefits hed. resulted from hig 
success,.and. that, ,.on.the contrary, the almost int 
penetrable jungles which surround Rangoon, were 
rapidly filling with troops from all. quarters, |; 
‘mairably skilled. in every.epecies of desultory wat- 
fare, and prepared to drive him either once mare 
dnto- big ships, or, if he thought of advancing, to 
dispute every inch of grosnd. with him, say the 
necessity of having. recourse immediately.to bold 
sad vigorous measures... His first object was, to 
-ascertam the ponsibility ‘of obtaining a sufficient 
number of boats, manned by skilful, pilots, to con- 
-vey a considerable part.of.his force -yp.the Irra- 
-waddy. Thia river may be set down as the.great 
‘high road of the Birman empire.. Indeed all the 
kniowledge which we possess of that, country, wap 
gathered by Colonel. Symes,;and our other envoys, 
apon its banks. .. It.-runs:from nocth to. 
through the whole of the kingdom of Ava; and tp 
‘it alone is te he attributed the. internal commercial 
-prosperity of the-empire. Every village. on its 
‘banks is obliged to furnish one or more war-boata, 
carrying from forty to fifty men each ; and.of these 
this Majesty ean- muster, on the shortest. notice, 
four or five hundred. ; An. impression. appears .¢o 
‘chave been entertained by our Indian _ government, 
that, from the spirit of. dissatisfaction which they 
“supposed must netessarily exist in the minds of 
‘many of the inbabitante against the tyranny. of 
‘their despotic monarch, they would. be found, ip 
numerous instances, willing to’ give all the aid in 
“them ‘power. to the British. It- was.. recollected, 
besides, that Rangeon was.a town-of Pegue, one 
of the conquered provinces of the Birman empire, 
and that, for along period of years, tha most deter- 
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mised hostility had existed between the‘two:coun- 
tries. There was perhape nothing irrationally san- 
guine in the hopes which these considerations 

rise to, but. =o were entirely fallacious. “Whats 
ever complaints the Birmese ntight. have among 
themselves ‘against their government, and however 
severely the Peguers might continue to feel the 
subjection into which they had ‘been reduced from 
a state of independence, yet, ‘like the people of an- 
cient Greece, at the appearance of a common foe, 
all-these causes of internal dissension were forgot- — 
ten. Not a single boatman acquainted: with the 
navigation of the Irrawaddy was to be procured; 
and whether inspired with. fear or’ patriotism, but 
one desire was manifested, from the’ throne to the 
hovel,'to shun all :intercourse with’ the Engtish. 
It would probably also have been dangerous to 
have ventured far up the Irrawaddy, unless-the co- 
operation of a land force could have been depend- 
ed on; and before that could be the case, it would 
be necessary’ to clear the way by. some hard fight- 
ing. The ae therefore, was for the present 
abandoned. 

In the meanwhile, the rainy season set in with 
all dts attendant evils. The rain fell in such quan- — 
tity, that it was impossible for ‘our troops.to keep 
the field, and act upon a regular system. Haras- 
sed, too, by continual incursions of the enemy, 
threatened with an approaching famine, and redu- — 
ced by -an epidemic, which broke out amongst 
them, to a state of the greatest debility, it seemed 
almost impossible for them to achieve any thing of 
importance. Neither the hostility, however, of the 
Birmese, nor of the climate, could sabdue British 
courage. For six months, fram May till Decem- | 
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-Her, owr-eperations weere eaninédito Rangoon: and 
ite-victhity, it: being the -determpnationsbf che:enet 
my. te peevent:us, if possible, from: -advancingra 
 etep -into- the-.ceuntey. : Oursnitimate: snccessin 
Oden pallieg thean to. retreat further ixito the intertor; 
‘and thereby -affordingi us_ax-oppertunitysef.fellew- 
peilbeseed depended: not .se machin the devise 


advanced a few miles out.of:Rangoon for the: ‘pure 
7 ‘ether of.-dislodging the enemsy from: a posi- 
tien they: had taken up;vor of gaining: possessian 
ef came: pest which appeared of impbrtance, with- 
out being almost sure of achieving our object. -Dhe 
‘93 800n,a8:a Cettain resistance had bees: made, the 
Birmeve-were anoustomed to retent:leieurealy fron 
their ,ptockedes into, the jungles, wherey. theugh we 
.knew.-we had beatbn. themy itqtas uh possible for-ys 
to. follow. ..-Many irancontes: of shit sleacription 
_teolk place, inte. the: deteile.of which it.is .uanenes- 
sary for us to.enter.: A. shert: aceount of one. or 
two of the most remarkable will pean’ 
sewiption-of the: whalag- 2.4: 2 eh r ~ 
Qn the 28th ef -May,' the British aad. Birmncet 
troops came jinto contact. for. the, first time.- Sir 
“Arehibald Campbell. led-his.forces about fivd milas 
‘up the Rangoon river,: and found. the enemy baud 
taken a.position in.one or :twe acattored: willaged, 
Senked on both sides..by a juiigle...: Confident an 
the strength .ef their. situation,.. they’ received: the 
British with slonte and cries af' “ Comet. conse !!’ 
A. heavy fire was :ivmeriately. commenced. updn 
eur. trope; ,whase fauskate. having: suffered. from 
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Tain;. were’so inefficient that it-was: necessary for 
- them to close without.loss of time. .- The :Birmebe 
: were altogether unable to withstand the violénce 
of our charge; but, shut inas: they were in their 
own encampment, and thrown: into: irretrievable 
‘confusion by the impetuoerty of our attack, their 
‘only alternative was to:continue fighting with des- 
resolution: until they were cut to pieces. 
- Being unacenstomed to: give, they did not expect 
‘ quarter, and in self-defence, therefore, our soldiers 
were unfertunately obliged to disregard the dic- 
‘tates of humanity.: Having. taker possession: of 
: the villages, in which about:400 Birmeee lost their 
-lives, Sir: Aschibald recomducted- his ee ‘to 
< "Rangoon. pe, 
:: Soon. after: this : slide ten depution: arrived fom 
ithe Birmese camp, : ander. pretence of: 
'& peane, but: in ‘reality, ‘only: with: the view: of 
‘gaming time for the ‘main: body of.:the enemy: to 
satrengthen themeelves.as:much as possible at Kem- 
“mindme, a village three miles ubove Rangoon, on 
-an elevated situation, with:a thick forest im its rear. 
- They were intended perhape to:act-also as spies, and 
Fepert upon the condition and spirits of :the British 
‘army. Whatever was their object: nothing sstis- 
was proposed ‘by them ‘in the imterview 
' they had with our commissioners. ‘ Determined. to 
conviaee the Barmese that'we were: not'-to be. 
lulled into a treacherous security, our Commander, 
on the merning of the day efter their departure, 
‘(10th .June),: erdered a general advance’ upon 
Kemmindine. The read: was.-not left wndisputed. 
About half. way'a streng stockade ran seross it, 
* tthe fruitless attempt to defend which-cost the: ene- 
‘my two- hundred men, The way being cleared, 
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the column again moved forward, consisting of a- 
-bout 3000 men, and by night-fall the troops had 
taken their position in many places: within a 
‘hundred yards of where the enemy was posted. 
At daybreak on the following day, firing com- 
‘menced, which upon our part, in less’ than ‘two 
‘hours, produced a very-visible breach in their forti- 
‘fications. This, together with the recollection 
of their discomfiture the day before, operated so 
‘powerfully on the Birmese, that notwithstanding 
‘the -still existing strength of their stockade they 
thought proper quietly to evacuate the place dur- 
‘ing the cannonade. It was this’ facility of securing 
‘a retreat, assisted as they were by the chain of 
posts which they occupied, and the thickness of 
‘the surrounding jungle, that. particularly annoyed 
our troops, who, just in the very moment of victory, 
constantly found that their enemy had slipped as it 
‘were from between their very fingers. The object, 
‘however, which Sir Archibald Campbell had in view 
in making this attack, was fully accomplished... A 
‘terror of the British arms began to pervade the coun- 
try; and, in the course of a few days, every stockade 
in the immediate vicinity of Rangoon;was aban- 
doned. In this, as well as in all. his /éther expe- 
ditions on the banks of the river, the Commander- 
in-chief received most effective and valuable as- 
sistance from the maces of the naval pant of 
= force. 
Ayshort cessation Sins active wrdhostilision took 
aiaida after the affair of Kemmindine; but both 
parties were preparing to renew operations with 
increased vigour. A reinforcement arrived at 
“Rangoon from Madras; and the detachments 
which had taken possession of Cheduba and Ne- 
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grais, retummed, very. saesonably: td.the main-army, 
‘pow. & geod deal. weakened. from various. causes. 
The Bigmese, on theix. part, were net idles ‘Their 
former generals having failed in ‘driving. “‘the. will | 
foreigaers into ‘the ape,’ had fallen nto diagrece, 
and were. succeeded, by. a eenior officer of same ‘ 
Teputatien, who brought with him.@ considexable 
body ; of fresh: troops.: His -object. wag,- net..ap 
much to megs the British: in. open. dight, as. tadem 
them in within a limited. space,. and .hareass: sham 
awith a. proigected system of degultory:warfare..:t0 
‘guch proceedings, it was.of course not our, interest 
quietly to. submit, ;, and. aecotdinglyy. ,vazious.expe- 
ditions were uidertaken, for the, purpose of sbreele- 
dng, through the copdog which the enemy. was.ag- 
jowpting.to form, zoung, aq, In one of .shese, ton 
stockndes were taken, M one day, and, the.new. @e- 
‘neral,.with many. other chiefs ef rank, were.dalled. 
‘Still, however, . no; thoughts,-of (PORE WETA OR. 
tertained by the Birmese ; and it, Was ROW eee 
. dent, that whatever successes were gained, sa:lony 
as our operations were..confined ta.the. 
hood of Rangagn, no, effect. would. be produce by: 
them on the Court of Axa. Unprovided, them 
fore, as Sir Archibald ‘Campbell | was, :, With; tee 
means, of advancing jinto the intarior, ;|he resolved 
to haye recourse to the only. other alternative left 
him, which was to..intimidate the Birmese - still. 
further, by the capture of some of their. southern 
maritime’ possessions, An expedition wes. fitted: 
out, fer this purpose, under the command of Lien-, 
tenant, Colonel, Miles, .who, .in the course, of: &; fami 
months, made himself master of Tavay, Mexgua,: 
and; Tenasserim, seaports.of mivch ane on. 
the eastern shores of thie. expire. . rte od. QE 
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Twe of the king’s brothers, the princes of Tong- 
hoo and Saraweddy, new took the command of 
the army. The’oneé fixed his head-quarters at Pe- 
gue, and the other at Donoobew, both at a con- 
_ siderable distance from Rangoon. Along with them 
came a body of astrologers; who were most probs- 
bly kept in pay bythe Birmese government, as 
useful engines by which to act on the superstition 
of the people ; and likewise a party of troops, cal- 
‘led the King’s Invainerables, from the belief en- 
tertamed, or ‘affécted to be entertained, both 
_ themselves and their countrymen,” that the fire of 
an enemy could not injure them. Notwithstand- 
ing the extensive nature of their preparations, how- 
a and the confidence they expressed in their 
own success, the’ operations of thidy new armament 
ended as -disastrously as those of any which had 
preceded it. liistead of gaining any advantage 
over the British, they were invariably driven back 
with considerable loss, as often'as they attempted 
to approach our encampments. Yet it is not to 
be denied or concealed; that the Birmese are no 
contemptible antagonists: they are constitution 
ally brave; they are trained to arms from their 
cradle, and there is a persevering obstinacy in their 
style 6f fighting, which, with troops less perfectly dis- 
ciplined than those of England, would have every 
chance of being ultimately crowned with success. 
But ‘the: golden-footed Monarch of Ava had 
found out, at length, that, however he might at 
first have affected to déspise the small army which 
had taken possession of Rangoon, 600 miles: dis- 
tant from his capital, it was more than a match for 
the best generals he could send against it, followed 
by thousands of his favourite troops. He saw the 
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necessity, therefore, of cdllepting bis:energies for a 
yet more powerful effort. - His .forces,. he : found, 
were too- much. scattered.; he was. convinced that 
he was attempting to do too much at once, He 
recalled, ‘therefore, the armies, he had. sent into 
Assam and Arracan ; and, concentrating the whole 
military: power-of his kingdom, he gave the entire 
command to Maha Bandoola, whom we have had 
eccasion-to meption already,.and whose reputation, 
from his partial successes over the British in Ghatta- 
gong, stood exceedingly high. Bandoola, .as: we 
have already related, had advanced to, Ramon, 
where he was probably making preparations. for.en 
expedition into Bengal ; and it is not unlikely; that 
he found. it exceedingly disagreeable to be awaken- 
ed ‘from. his dream of future. vietory, . by being 
wecalled to defend his ‘Own. ceuntry from. invasion. 
His retreat from Ramoo, and subsequent. mareh 
through Arracan, (which in the midst, as it was, of 
tthe rainy season, must have: been a -peculiarlyag- 
atuous one), rélieyed the inhabitants of Calentea 
rom considerable anxiety ; and, shortly afterwards, 
enabled. oun troope in that quarter'¢o advance with 
‘ditthe opposition inte the very interior of: ‘Ariacan, 
‘taking possession of the capital itself. ms 

. As soon as Maha Bandoola. arrived at Ave: 
‘every honour and attentibn:. was conferréd upon 
him by: his sovereign; and, after a short delay in 
‘the capital, he‘set out for Donoebew,. accompanied 


hy a large fleet-of war-boats, ‘whieh carried. down - 


the river strong reinforcements of men and milj- 
‘tary stores. ~We were ‘Not, however, - unprepared 
to receive these new enemies ; and some overtures 
‘of a friendly. nature, which we. had a short time be- 
fere received from the Siamese, tended. ‘to; Inspuite 
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us with additional confidence. Ae it was néw also 
clearly foreseen, that an advance towards the ca- 
pital of the empire would be necessary before wa 
could expect to intimidate the Birman monarch 
into a desire for peace, 500 native artisans had 
been sent to Rangoon from Chittagong, who were 
busily employed in preparing boats to canvey.our 
troops up the Israwaddy. ‘The arrival, likewise,. of 
several battalions of British and native infantry, as 
well as of some. troops. of. cayalry, added consider- 
ably to our numerical and actual force.. Towardy 
the end of November, the largest and best aps 
pointed army which the Birman government had 
yet sent into the field, marched down from Donoo- 
bew, and made: their. appearance in the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon, with the intention ef drivme us 
first from our position at Kemmindine, and then 
of forcing the scattered remains of. our army 
to seek for safety .in their ships. The name of the 
Commander-in-chief, Bandoola, was in itself a tower 
-of strength ; and there was not probably a Birman 
into whose imagination the thonght-ever for a 
moment entered, that, this. invincible leader could, 
by any possibility, be unsuccessful. 

Both armies met for the first time on the Ist of 
December ; and:as the particulars of their first en- 
gagement, where ao, much talent was displayed on 
both sides, cannot fail to be read with interest, we 
shall make no apology for introducing in this place 
- an extract from the Loadon Gazette Extraordinary 
of April 24. 1825,— consisting of 7 
A “ aophal, of a Letter from Brigadier-General Sir A. 

eee. K. C. B., to George Swinton, Esq., dated 
: Quarters, ‘Rangoon; 9th December 1824 =~ 
; 2 5 fe long-threatened, and, on my part, no less: 
enxiously wished for event, has at length taken place. 
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Maha, Baendeola, said to be accompanied by tae pattie. tag 
Tongho and Sarawuddy, appeared i in front of sp 
on the morning of the Yst instant, at the ‘head éf the te 
united force of the Birman empire, amountirg, upén Thiet 
most moderate calculation, to from fifty to sixty eee 
men, apparently well armed, with a numerous art 
nd a body of Cassay horse. Their haughty lead 4 ‘ ; 
insolently declared his intention of leading us Wi @aptivi 
chains to grace the triumph of the Golden Monutehs See! 
it has pleased God to expose the vanity of his idle hice 
and crown the heroic efforts of my gallant little army with 
& most complete and signal victory. 

«: The enemy had assembled his forces in the hea 
jungle in our front, during the night of the 30th ult. ; an 
being well aware of his near approach, I had previously: 
made every necessary arrangement for his reception, in 
whatever way: he might think proper to leave his impervi- 
ous camp. The absence of Lieutenant Colonel Godwin 
at Martaban, and of a strong detachment under Lieuten-' 
ant-Colonel Mallet, which I had sent to display the Bri-; 
tish flag in the ancient capital of Pegue, had much weaken- 
ed my force; but I had been too long familiar with the: 
resolite resolution of British troops, to have felt any re.’ 
gret that fortune had given me an opportunity of contend- 
. ing with Bandoola aud his formidable legions, even under 
circumstances of temporary disadvantage. . 

« Early in the morning of the Ist insti, the enemy 
commented his operations by a smart attack upon our post 
at Kemmindime,. commartded by Major Yates, and gar- 
risoned by the 26th Madras Native Infantry, -with a de. 
tachment of the Madras European Regiment, supported 
_ on the river by as strong a naval force as could be spared. 
As the day became light, it discovered numerous, and,- 
apparently, formidable masses of the advancing enemy is- 
suing from the jungle, and moving, at some distance, upon’ 
both our flanks, for the purpose of surrounding us, which . 
I allowed them to effect without interruption, leaving us 
on’y the natrow channel of the Rangoon river’ unoceupied : 
in our rear. 

‘ Bandoola had now fully exposed to me his plan of 
perations, and my own resolution was instantly adopted’ 
of allowing, and even encouraging him to bring forth his 
means and resources from the jungle to the more open 
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country on his left, where I knew I could at any time ate. 
tend him to advantage. © | . | 
_ « The right corps of the Birmese army had crossed to the 
Dallah side of the Rangoon river, and in the course of the 
morning was observed in several divisions crossing tht 
plain towards the site of the rujned village of Dalla, where 
it took, post in the neighbouring jungle, sending on a di-. 
vision to occupy the almost inaccessible ground on the . 
bank of the river, and from which they soon opened a dis-. 
tant fire upon the shipping. Another division immediate- 
ly took ground in front of Kemmindine, and for six suce. 
cessive ies tried in vain every effort that hope of success 
and dread of failure -could call forth, to drive thé brave 
26th and a handful of Europeans from this post, while 
tremendous fire-rafts, and crowds of war-boats, were every. 
d3y employed in the equally vain endeavour to drive the 
shipping from their station off the place. 2 os 
_ « The enemy’s right wing and centre occupied a range 
of hills immediately in front of the great Dagon pagoda,. 
covered with so thick a forest as to be impenetrable to all. 
but Birman troops, and their left extended nearly two. 
miles further, along a Jower and more open ridge to the 
village of Puzendoon, where their extreme left rested. They. 
' -were no sooner.thus placed in position, than muskefs and. 
spears were laid aside for the pick-axe and shovel, and in 
an incredibly short. space of time every. part of their line 
out of the jungle was strongly and judiciously entrenched. 
_ Tn the afternoon of the Ist, I observed an opportuni- 
ty of attacking the enemy’s left to advantage, and ordered, 
Major Sale, with 400 men from the 13th Light. Infantry, 
and 18th Madras Native Infantry, under Major Dennie 
of the former, and Captain Ross of the latter corps, to 
move forward to.the peint I had selected, and I never 
witnessed a more dashing charge than was made on this 
occasion by his Majesty’s 13th, while the 18th Native In- 
fantry followed their example with a spirit that did them - 
- honaqur, carrying all opposition before them. They burst 
through the entrenchments, carrying dismay and terror ip- 
to the enemy’s ranks, great numbers,of whom were slain, 
and the party returged loaded with arms, standards, and 
ether trophies. Having correctly ascertained every thing 
I requited, I now, as I originally determined, abstained 
+ «VOLE, th. : . Z “ 
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from giving any-serious interruption to the i Ts’ 
labour of the opposing army, patiently waiting until I saw’ 
the whole of their material fully brought forward and with-. 
in my reach, About sunset in the evening, a cloud of 
skirmishers‘were pushed forward close. under the north- 
cast angle of the pagoda, who, taking advantage of the 
many pagodas and strong ground on our front, commenc-' 
ed a harassing and galling fire upon the works. I at once 
saw we should: suffer from their fire, if not dislodged, 
therefore ordered two companies of the 38th regiment, 
utider Captain Piper (an officer I have often had occasion ~ 
to mention), to advance and drive them back.. Were it 
permitted, on such an occasion, to dwell upon the enthu- 
siasti¢ spitit of my troops, I would feel a pieasure in re-. 
courtting-the burst of rapture that followed every order ta 
advance against their audacious foe; but it is sufficient te 
remark, that the conduct of these two companies was most 
oe They quickly gained their point, and fully 
atted up to the character they have ever sustained. At 
daylight, on the morning of the 2d, finding the ene-. 
my had very much encroached during the night, and had. 
é6ntrenched a height in front of the north gate of the pa-, 
goda, which gave them an enfilading fire upon part of our, 

e, I directed Captain Wilson, of the 38th regiment, 
with two companies of that corps, and one hundred men, 
of the 28th Madras Native Infantry, to drive them from 
the hill. No order was ever more rapidly or handsomely 
obeyed. The brave Sepoys, vying with their British com, 
vades jn forward gallantry, allowed the appalled Birmese 
ao time to rally, but drove them from one breast- work to, 
another, fighting them in the very holes they had dug 
finally to'prove their graves. — . 
' « Inthe course of this day, Colonel Mallett’s detache 
ment returned from Pegue, having found the old city. 
completely deserted, and gave me the additional means of 
attacking the enemy the moment the time arrived. 
«+ & During the 3d and 4th, the enemy carried on his lan 
beurs with indefatigable industry ; and but for the inimit. 
able practice of our artillery, commanded by Captain 

urray, in the absence, from indisposition, of Lieutenant< 
Colonel Hopkinson, we must have been severely annoyed 
by the incessant fire from histrenches. . 

“¢ The attacks upon Kemmindine continued with un- 
abating violence; but the unyielding spirit of Major Yates 
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_ and his ‘steady troops, although exhausted with fatigue and 
want of rest, baffled every attempt on shore; while Cap, 
tain Ryves, with his Majesty’s stoop Sophia, the Honour- 
able Company’s cruizer Teignmouth, and some flotilla and 
row gun-bgats, nobly maintained the long-established 
‘fame of the British navy, in defending the passage of the 
‘river against the most furious assaults of the enemy’s 
‘war-boats, advancing under cover of the most tremendous 
fire-rafts, which the unwearied exertions of British sailors 
eould alone have conquered. "s 

“6 Captain Ryves lost no opportunity of cueing in con-‘ 
tact with the much vaunted boats of Ava; and in ene 

Morning, five out of six, each mounting a heavy. piece of 
ordnance, were boarded and captured by our men- of-war'’s 

, commanded by Lieutenant Kellett of his .Majesty’s 
ship Arachne, arid Lieutenant Goldfinch of the Sophia, 
whose intrepid conduct merits the highest praise. _, 

. 6 The enemy having apparently completed his left wing 
-with its full complement of artillery and warlike stores, 
determined to attack that part.of hig line early'on the 
‘morning of the Sth. I requested Captain Chadds, the 
senior naval officer here, to. move up to the Puzendoonr 
wreek. during the night, with the gun-ftotilla, bomb-ketch, 
&c. and commence a cannonade on the enemy’s rear af 
daylight. ' This service was most judiciously and sucvess- 
fully performed by that officer, who has never yet disap- 

_ pointed me in my most sanguine expectations. At the 
same time, two columns of attack were formed, agreeably 

se orders had issaed on the preveding evening, com- 
posed of details from-the different regiments of the army. 

The first, consisting of 1100 men, I placed. under the or- 
ders of that gallant officer, Major Sale, and. directed him 

#o attack and penetrate the centre of the enemy’s line; 

e other; consisting of 600 men, I intrusted to Major 
alker, of-the 3d Madras Native Light Infantry, with orr 

ders to attack their left, which had approached to within a 
few hundred yards of Rangoon. At. seven ‘o’elock, both 
columns moved forward to the. point of attack; both 

were led to my perfect satisfaction; and both succeedetl 
with a degree-of ease, their intrepid and undaunted cone 
duct undoubtedly insured; and I directed Lieutenant 

‘Archibald, ‘with a troep of the Governor-general’s. body 

aia which oe been landed ithe ae as ae to 
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follow the column under Major Sale, arid'take advantage 
of any opportunity which might offer, to charge. ~. . 
- « The enemy were defeated and dispersed in every di- 
rection; and the body guard, gallantly charging over the 
broken and swampy ground, completed their terror and 
dismay. The Cassay horse fled, mixed with the retreating 
infantry ; and all their artillery, stores, and reserve dépots, 
which had cost them so much toil and labour to get up, 
with a great quantity of small arms, gilt shatahs, stan- 
dards, and other trophies, fell into our hands. Never was 
‘victory more complete or more decided; and never was 
the triumph of discipline and valour, over the disjointed 
efforts of irregular courage, and infinitely superior num- 
bers, more conspicuous, Majors Dennie and’ Thornhill, 
of the 13th Light Infantry, and Major Gore of the 89th, 
were distinguished by the steadiness with which they led 
their men; but it is with deep regret I have to state, the 
loss we hate sustained, in the death of Major Walker, one 
of India’s best and bravest soldiers, who fell while leading 
his column into the enemy’s entrenchments; when the 
command devolved upon Major Wahab, who gallantly 
conducted the colunin during the rest of the action; and 
I observed the 34th Madras Native Light Infantry, on this 
occasion, conspicuously forward. . eae 

“ The Birmese left wing thus disposed of, I marae 
waited its ‘effect upon the right, posted in so thick a for 6 
as to render any attack in that quarter in a great measure — 
impracticable. . 

‘«‘ On the 6th T had'the pleasure of observing that Ban= 
doola had brought up the scattered remnant of his defeat- 
ed left to strengthen his right and centre, and continued 
day and night employed in carrying on his approaches in 
front of the great pagoda. I ordered the artillery to slack- 
en its fire, and the infantry to keep wholly out of sight, 
allowing him to carry on his fruitless labour with little 
annoyance or molestation. As I expected, he took sys» 
tem for timidity ; and on the morning of the 7th instant, 
I had his whole force posted in my immediate, front—his 
first line entrenched so close, that the soldiers in their bar- 
racks could distinctly hear the insolent threats and re- 
proaches of the Birman bravoes. . 

«« The time had now arrived to undeceive them in their 
sanguine, but ill-founded hopes. I instantly made my 
srrangements, and at half past eleven o’clock every thing 
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gvaa in readiness to. agsault she,trenches in four columms 
of attack, under the superintendance of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Miles, my second -in command, and commanded by 
j-ieutenant-Colonels Mallet, Perlby, Brodie,.and Captain 
Wilson of the 38th Regiment. . At quarter before twelve 
J ordered every gun that would bear upor the ¢renches.te 
open, aud their fire was. kept up with an :effect that: never 
was surpassed ; Major Sale at the same time, as directed, 
making a diversion on the enemy’s left and rear. At twelve 
o’clock the cannonade, ceased, and the columns moyed: fore 
ward to their respective points of attack.. Every: thing 
was done under my own immediate eye, but where all be- 
haved so nobly, 1 cannot particularize; but I must ig 
justice state, that Captain Wilson’s and Lieutenant- Caloe 
nel Parlby’s divisions first made an impression, from which 
the enemy never recovered. They were driven from all 
their works without a check, abandoning all their guns, 
with a great quantity of arms of every description ; and 
certainly not the least amusing part of their ‘formidable 
preparations was a great number of ladders for escalading 
the Great Pagoda, found in rear of their position. The 
¢otal defeat. of Bandoola’s army was now most fully aoe 
eamplished. ; His loss, in killed and wounded, from the 
nature of the. ground, it is impossible to caleulate ;-but. I 
am confident I do not. exceed the fairest limit, when I 
state it at 5000 men. In every other respect the mighty 
host, which so lately threatened to overwhelm us, ‘now 
scarcely exists, It commenced its inglorious flight dur-~ 
ing last night. Humbled, dispersing, and deprived of their 
arnis, they cannot, for a length of time, agajn meet us in 
the field, and the Jesson they have now received will, I am 
confident, prove a salutary antidote to the native arr 
gance and vanity of the Birmese nation. Thus vanished 
the hopes of Ava: and those means which the Birmese 
overnment were seven months in organizing for our an; 
nihilation, haye been completely destroyed by us in the 
¢ourse of seven days. Of 300 pieces of ordnance that ac- 
companied the grand army, 240 are now in our camp, and 
in muskets their loss is to them irreparable. 
«* Our, loss in killed and wounded, although severe; 
will not, I am-sure, be considered great for the important 
services we have had the honour to perform. =. 
-- § Of my troops I cannot say enough ; their valour was 
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w@aly equalled by the cheerful patience with which they” 
bore long and painful privations, My-Europeans fought 
like Britons, and proved themselves worthy of the coun 
try that gave them birth; and, I trust, I do the gatiant 
sepoys justice when I say, that never did troops more 
strive to obtain the palm of honour, than they to rixal 
their European comrades in every thing that marks the 
steady, true, and daring soldier. . 
s My obligations to Captains Chadds and Ryves, and 
the officers and seamen of his Majesty's: navy, ure great 
and numerous. In Captain Chadds himself I have al- 
ways found tliat ready alacrity to share our toils and dan- 
gers, that has ever characterized the profession he belongs 
to; and the most cordial zeal in assisting and co-operating 
~with me on every occasion. I have also to notice the 
good conduct of the Honourable Company’s cruizers, the 
guv-flotilla, and row-boats , nor ought I to omit men- 
tioning the handsome conduct of Captain Binny, acting 
agent for the Bengal transports, in volunteering both ‘his 
Kuropean crew and ship for wr) service. - On the present 
eccusion she was anchored Dall, and sustained somé 
loss from the enemy’s fire. I may also add, that 
transport in the river was equally anxious to contribute 
every possible assistance to the public service.” 
‘Notwithstanding the defeat,.se unexpected on 
his part, which Bandoola thus sustained, not many 
days elapsed before that indefatigable leader. sue-~ 
ceeded in rallying his seattered forces, and witha 
body of about 25,000 men returned to withm 
three miles of the Pagoda alluded to in Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell’s despatch, and “ commenced en- 
trenching and stockading,” in the words of that 
General, “ with a judgment in poimt of position 
such as would do credit to the best instructed en- 
gineers of the most civilized and warlike nations. ” 
This position, however, Sir Archibald determined 
to attack on the 15th of December ; and from the 
admirable manner in which the fire of the artillery 
‘was directed, in less than fifteen minutes the co- 
lumns destined. for carrying the breach were in pos- 
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‘session, ‘et only of the enemy’s work, but of his 
- camp, which was left standing, with all the bag- 
gage, and a great proportion of his arms and am- 
munition. ‘ When it is known,” says the Com- 
mander-in-chief, “ that 1300 British infantry 
‘stormed and carried by assault the most formidable 
entrenched and stockaded works I ever saw, de- 
‘fended by upwards of 20,000. men, I trust it 
unnecessary for me to say more im praise of sol- 
diers performing such a prodigy ; future ‘ages will 
scarcely believe it.” It is proper, however, to 
mention, that upon this oceasion Bandoola did net 
‘command in person ; the chief to whom’ he: had 
intrusted that duty was mortally wounded whilss 
Luaprag! defending the stockade. 
‘On the same ‘day en which this very brilliant 
action took place, under’ ‘the superintendance of 
Captain Chadds, the senior- naval officer at Rat- 
_ goon, an attack was made upon a fleet. of thirty- 
two of the enemy's was-boate. Of these, - princi- 
pally through the: aid of the Diana steam-boat, 
which accompanied: this expedition, and the celerity 
_of whdee motions, even against wind and tide, in- 
epired the Birmese with the greatest consternation, 
thirty were captured, having been previously abaa- 
doned by their crews, who, upon the approach of 
the steam-boat, threw themselves into the river, 
ead were either drowned or ‘swam ashore, appa- 
rently in an agony of terror. In consequence of 
‘these continued disasters, Maha Bandoola found.it 
necessary to lead back his _ much shattered #0 
sparta - 
‘It was now for the frst time that the British 
ermy at Rangoon found itself in undisturbed -pos- 
weasion-of a considerable district of country, . and 
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active preparations were immediately made for 
taking every advantage of this new. situation of af- 
fairs. Orders were issued to prepare for a speedy 
advance into the interior ;.and besides the continual 
arrival of transports from the Presidencies,. this obe 
ject was not a little favoured by.the return of many 
of the inhabitants of the country to thes former 
places of residence in Rangoon and its, vicinity, 
" and by their consenting to open. a regular tratiic 
with the British in all articles of consumption. 
Some of the native watermen too volunteered into 
our service, -by whose assistance we were enabled 
_ to obviate many of the difficulties which our ignor- 
ance of the navigation of the Irrawaddy would 
otherwise have occasioned. ae oe aie ee 
. Certainly at this moment the situation of the 
Birmese monarch was any thing but enyiable, The 
most numerous armies, headed by the most skilful 
generals he could send into the field, had heen.der - 
feated again and again. The victorious troops at 
Rangoon were about to march for Ava ; from the 
north-east frontier of Arracan a large foree, under 
Brigadier-general Morison was preparing to eater 
his empire, and if pogsible to co-operate with. Sir 
Archibald Campbell’s division ; from Sylhet, any 
other army under Brigadier-general Shouldbham, 
threatened to advance to the capital through Casr 
say;.in. Assam, Lieutenant-colonel Richards was 
busy with a smal] but active corps; and ‘on the 
south, the Siamese, who had already: manifested 
their friendly dispositions towards the British, -held 
out hopes of their making a movement in conjuntr 
-tion with our columns, which were to march up 
the Irrawaddy. His celestial Majesty, however, 
is not easily terrifted, or, if he is, he has teo much 
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pride to show it. Upon the present occasion ha 
boldly stood at bay, and manfully ‘prepared for re- 
sistance at whatever cost. 

‘It was on the 13th of February 1825 that the 
general advance of the British troops commenced. 
They were divided into two columns; the one a- 
bout 2000 strong, proceeding by land, under the 
command of Sir Archibald Campbell; and: the o- 
ther by water, under Brigadier-general Cotton, 
consisted of about 1000 European infantry, with 
a powerful train of artillery, which was embarked 
in a flotilla of sixty boats, commanded by Captain 
Alexander. The land column was to proceed, in 
the first place, up the Lain river, and effect a junc-_ 
tion with Brigadier Cotton as near Donoobew as 
possible. A smaller force under Major Sale was 
also orderéd to. take possession of Bassein, after 
which it likewise was to join the main body at 
Donoobew. Brigadier M®Reagh, with the remain: 
der of the. troops, was left in command at Ran- 
goon, and was to employ himself in guperintend- ; 
ing ‘the fortification of that town, which went on 
briskly. 

The land foree under General Campbell marchs 
ed to Lain, without meeting with any resistance 
whatever. Its distance from Rangoon is about fifty 
miles; but, owing to the uncultivated state of the | 
country, and the absence of every thing like regu- 
lar roads, the troops, though in high health and | 
spirits, could seldom advance more than eight miles 
a day. They left Rangoon on the 14th, and did _ | 
not reach Lain till the 23d of February. The town, | 


though the capital of a pretty extensive district, 
was found quite deserted, and a halt was made at 
‘ft for only a single night; after which, the columy 
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resumed its march towards Donoobew with alk pos- 
sible expedition. By the 7th of March, it was tear 
enough that place to hear distinctly the sound of a 
cannonade, which the marine division under Ge- 
neral Cotton, having arrived first, had already o- 
‘pened upon it. The operations of this division, in 
passing up the Irrawaddy, had necessarily been 
sauch more arduous than those of the land column. 
Various stockades and entrenchments had been 
thrown up upon the banks to oppose ‘its progress. 
At Pauleng, in particular, a very spirited affair 
took place, where between four and five thousand 
Birmese were driven back from very powerful for- 
tifications with considerable loss. .Upon this and 
ther similar occasions, the shells and rockets used 
by the British were found of the greatest. service, 
-both as tending to throw the enemy into confusion, 
and to save the lives of our men. After these sae- 
cesses, Brigadier-General Cotton proceedéd direct 
to Donoobew:; and though Sir Archibald Campbell 
had not yet come up, he determined upon attack- 
ing the enemy, who, headed by Bandoola, mus- 
tered about 15,000 strong, and had fortified, their 
position in the most skilful and soldier-like man- 
ner. An outer stockade, which our marine force 
first attacked, was carried with a loss to the enemy of 
about 400 men. The attempt made upon the second 
stockade was less successful; and, after. being exe 
posed for a considerable time to a heavy fire, Ge- 
neral Cotton found it necessary to re-embark the 
troops he had landed for the purpose of making 
the assault, and dropped down four miles below 
Donoobew, there to wait until reinforced. Ode 
Joss in this second affair was serious. “as 


Oe 
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witogether aware of the formidable resistanse which: 
‘was to be made at. Donoobew; had pushed on se- 


, Veral.days’ march..towards Prome, a city of some 


magnitude, aud which he understood was the head- 
quarters of the enemy. On the ‘11th of March, 
he received despatches informing: him of the failure 
of. the attack upon the outworke atthe former 
place, and, after some deliberation, he. judged it 
proper to retrace his steps to the assistance of Ge- 
neral Cotton. On, the. 14th, and :four followi 
days, his treops were employed in crossing the Ir-. 
rawaddy, which it was necessary to do before they 
could reach Donoobew. ‘The task was one of 1o' 


slight difficulty ; ; but, in the words. of: Major Snod-: 


grass, “‘ energy and perseverance, aided by the 
cheerful and hearty exertions of the soldiers, final- 
ly triumphed ‘over every obstacle.” It was -net,: 


however, till the 25th, that the army arrived bidion 


in gun-shet distance of Donoobewi ©: ; 
--The ‘main stockade, at thé .fort of Donoobew; 
was upwards of a mile in length, composed of so- 
lid teak beams, from 15.to I7 feet. high, and from 
5 to 8 hundred yards broad. Behind this were 
the bifick ramparts of the place, surmounted by 
about 150 guns. The. whole was surrounded by. a 
large deep ditch filled with spikes, nails, and holes; © 
and the ditch itself was shut in with several rows 
of strong railing, together with an abatis of great 
breadth. Our camp was hardly. pitched, before a 
sortie. was made from the fort, which, though of a 
formidable appearance at first, ended in smoke: 
For several days skirmishes of a desultory kind 
took place before the works, without producing 
any serious impression on either side. On the first 
of April, a continued fire of rockets waa kept up 
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upon our part, with little or no. return frdm the: 
enemy, a circumstance which occasioned soinesury: 
prise. The cause; however, was ‘gatisfactorily. e-. 
nough explained next day. ‘The fort of Donoe-- 
bew was nearly evacueted, for on the morning. of. 
the first, Maha Bandoola, while going his rounds, 
had been killed on the spot by a rocket ; and.such 
was the panic which instantly took possession of 
the garrison, that the surviving chiefs found it ut- 
terly impossible to keep it any longer together. 
Just.as the enemy's rear guard fled towards the 
neighbouring jungle on the 2d, our army took pos- 
session of. the place, and found in it a great store 
not only of guns and ‘ammunition, but of grain 
sufficient for many months consumption. - — 
The death of Maha Bandoola was probably the 
greatest misfortune which the Birman monarch had 
yet sustained. There can be little doubt that he pos- 
sessed talents of no mean order, and the respect, 
approaching to awe, Which he inspired in his: sol- 
diers, made them ‘a great deal more formidable 
when under his command than that of any:one 
else. One of the prisoners found in the fort re- 
lated the particulars of his General’s death in¥these 
words: “I belong to the household. of Menghi 
Maha Bandoola, and my business was to beat the 
great drums that are hanging in the veranda of the 
Wongee’s house. Yesterday morning, between 
the hours of nme and ten, while the chief's dinner 
was preparing, le went out to take his usual morn- 
ing walk round the works, and arrived at his ob- 
servatory, (that tower with a red ball upon it), 
where, as there was no firing, he sat down upon 
a couch which was kept there for his use. While 
he was giving orders to some of his chiefs, the 
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English began throwing bombs, : and one of them. 
fatting close to the General, burst, and killed him: 
on the spot.: His body was immediately carried: 
away and burnt ‘to ashes. His death was soon: 
known to every. body in the stockade, and. the: 
soldiers refused to stay and fight under any other, 
commander. .- The chiefs lost_all influence over. 
their men, every individual. thinking only of a 
‘viding for his own personal safety.” 
With as litthe delay: as possible the British ieee 
now pushed oit to Prome, well aware that decisive 
measures alone would produce any effect on the 
€ourt of Ava. No interruption of a hostile na-. 
ture was attempted to be made; but letters were 
received, in the course of the march, from the; 
Birmese anthorities at Prome, intimating the wil- 
lingness of the government to conclude a peace, 
As it was suspected, however, that this wag miere- 
ly a.stratagem for the sake of gaining time, Sir 
Archibald Campbell replied, that as soon ab hie had 
_ taken military possession of Prome, he would be 
happy: to listen to any overtures of an amicable 
nature which might be -made to him. The pru- 
dence of this determination was. very clearly per- 
eeived when the: army arrived before that city, 
where every preparation was making for a vigor-. 
ous defence. The celerity of our motiens, how- 
ever, was too much for the enemy, who, being 
‘taken. by surprise before their fortifications were 
completed, retired during the night of. the 24th 
of April, and, on the 25th General Campbell en- 
tered the place without firing a shot. 

: As the rainy season: was about to.set: in, ind 
the. campaign therefore necessarily 1 near & coe 
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our -head-quarters -were fixed st Bronte, : from. 
whence a detachment marched, durmg May, te- 
wards Tonghoo, taking pos@ssion of the mterme- 
diate country, and: returning abeut the end of May- 
to ‘Prome. The Prince of Sarréwuddy, whe now 
headed the remnant of the Birmese army, felt back: 
upon Melloone, and busied himself in raising re- 
cruits, to the. number of about 30,000, for the en-' 
suing campaign. : es f 
mg the stay of the British army at Prome, 
every thing was done to concitiate the geod will: 
mad secure the confidence of such of its native m«' 
habitants as returned to it. The consequences’ 
were particularly happy: The tide of population’ 
flewed .back; and not only at Frome, but m-all 
the towns and districts whith had been already 
paseed, an active and ‘cheerful people returned to’ . 
live in unmelested quiet, . perfectly ‘satisfied of the 
good faith and honesty of their invaders. In fact, 
the whole of Pegue, as well as:a considerable por- 
tion of Ava Proper, :may be considered av having, 
at this time, been under the jarsdiction’ of the! 
British. We had certainly conquered the country: 
so far; and, without: attempting any materi al~ 
teration of their ordinary modes. of civil govern 
ment, we found: it necessary to supply the place: 
of their magistrates and other creatures of the 
crown, who had for the mest part abseconded, by: 
organizing a system of official authority, to which 
we gave the sanction of our approval and asais~ 
tance. Into the details of these arrangements it 
is unnecessary here to enter. It is sufficient to 
say that they were at once simple and effective ; 
and reflect no small credit on our Commander-in~ 
ehief and his advisers. - : 


* 
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' The-resenrces, of the Court. of. Ava, great as 
their, efforts had already been,. were, yet far from 
-being exhgusted.. During the period in. which 
there was-a necessary cessation .of hostilities, a 
new army was organized, amounting to. 70,000 
‘men, and all thoughts. of peace appeared to be 
Jaid aside. It was the earnest desire, however, of 
our Commander-in-chief, to avoid, .if possible, the 
‘shedding of more blood ; and, in the beginning of 
October, he despatched a letter to the Birmese 
-head-quarters, urging strongly upon their chiefs 
aie propriety of advising their sovereign to listen 
to the lenient terms .of peace he. proposed. In 
pena of this letter, a meeting took place a 
-Neoun-Ben-Zeik, between Commissioners appoint- 
ed on both sides ;: but after much useless cqnver- 
sation, . prolonged to a yidiculous length by the 
‘Birmese, it was found impossible to prevail upon 
them to, agree tothe proposals we mades and soon 
after the Birmese commissioners had retumed te 
‘head-quarters, the army advanced in battle array 
40 the very gates of .Prome, its General haying 
“previously honoured Sir Archibald Campbell with 
‘the following Jaconic.epistle :—“ If you wish for 
peace, you may go away; but if. you ask either 
-money or territory,. no friendship can exist be, 
-tween us. . This is. Birman custom.’—It was 
not long before “ Birman custom.” underwent @ 
» To oppose the, formidable force which now 
_threatened:to.shut usin, and bury us among the 
-mins of:Prome, we were able to: muster an army 
-of-only 5000 men, of whom only 3000 were Bri- 
tish. It.seemed to be the wish -of the Birmese 
deaders not to risk a general. engagement, . but to 
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proceed by the slower, though perhaps more. cer- 
‘tain method of blockade. As soon as these inten- 
tions were discovered, it was resolved to attack 
the enemy at once, without allowing him more 
time for strengthening his position. On the let 
of December, our marine and land forces advanc- 
‘ed at the same moment; and, after a well con- 
tested fight of some hours, the Birmese were dri- 
ven back, with much slaughter, to a stockade they 
had erected some miles distant on the heights of 
Napadee. It was remarked, as a curious feature 
of this engagement, that three young and hand- 
some women, evidently of high rank, fought with 
the most persevering obstinacy and courage among 
the ranks of the Birmese, recalling to the recollec- 
tion of our officers all they had ever read of the 
Amazons of earlier ages. It was believed that at 
least two of these ladies perished in the field. The 
Birmese General, Maha Nemiow, and many of 
the Chobwas, or tributary princes, who had growa 
grey in the service of their sovereign, also lost 
their lives on this day. But, after all, our troops 
had only achieved half of what it was necessary 
for them to do. Until the enemy was driven from 
his formidable position at Napadee, we cquld not 
congratulate ourselves on having gained any deci- 
sive victory. On the second of December,. there- 
fore, and the four following days, the army was 
employed in probably the most arduous duty it had 
yet undertaken,—that of forcing the heights of 
Napadee. ‘They were fortified with unexampled 
strength, although the natural obstacles they pre- 
sented made artificial means of defence almost un- 
necessary. All things considered, we do not think 
we can be accused of giving way to national vanity 
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when we assert, that none but. British soldiers 
jpowerfully assisted .by a flotilla commanded by 
. British sailors, could have succeeded in steadily 
-advancing from one stockade to another, under the 
continued volleys of the Birmese, and in driving, at 
the point of the bayonet, without returning a shot, 
their opponents from a position three miles in 
extent. On the 5th, the victory was complete. — 
‘Every division of the Birmese army, and there 
were several, had been beaten in succession ; and, 
completely disheartened, the fugitives dispersed 
themselves in all directions, wherever the woods 
-or.the jungles seeméd to offer concealment. 

. It was now determined to lose -no time in ad- 
vancing to. Ava itself, which is about three hun- 
‘dred miles distant ftom Prome ; and on the 9th of 
December the march was commenced. On the 
29th our army reached Melloone, about half-way 
between Ava and Prome, having seen notliing on 
the way but a deserted country, covered with the 
_ wounded, the dead, and the dying. The Birmese 
‘monarch was at last awakened to something like a 
‘becoming. knowledge of the situation in which 
he stood ; and at Melloone, a- flag. of truce was 
sent to meet us, and to intimate the arrival of a 
- commissioner from. Ava, with full powers to con- 
clude a treaty of. peace. That this was really -the 
case, was attested by the amicable conduct of the 
enemy's troops. who were assembled at Melloone. 
_ Our army, therefore, halted on the opposite side 
"of the river, and a barge was moored in the mid- 
dle, where the first meeting with the new delegate 
was to take place. On the st -of January, the- 
commissioners of both nations met... The: demand 
— or Mees” taf RAR ee: gt Be eg 
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amade upon our part of a crore of rapees, as well 
as of the cession of Arracan, and the resteration of 
Cassay, was’ what principally startled the Birmese 
commissioners ; but, at length, finding it imposet- 
dle to make us alter our terms, the treaty was 
agreed to and signed, fifteen days being allowed 
for obtaining the ratification of the King. At the - 
expiration of that period, it was communicated to 
us from Melloone, that no answer had yet been 
received from Ava, and a further delay of some 
six or eight days was requested. But as this must 
evidently have been a preconcerted scheme, sus- 
picions were roused: of the sincerity of that de- 
wigning court, and Sir Archibald Campbell gave 
the Birmese the choice of only two alternatives, 
either to evacuate Melloone, and allow him to take 
possession of it, in which case he would remain 
quiet for a short time longer, or to prepare for an 
- assault, which he would make upon it that very 
night. The Birmese, with much courage, instantly 
prepared for their defence: Though not inferjor in 
bravery, however, the military tactics of the Bir- 
mese will not for a moment bear any comparison 
with ours. Early en the 19th January 1826, the 
British standard was erected on the walls of Mel- 
joone, 15,000 men having been driven out of the 
‘town by, comparatively, a mere handful. In the 
house of Prince Memiaboo, a half-brother of the 
King, who had taken the command, was found mo- 
ney to the amount of from 30 te. 40,000 rupees ; 
and what was still more surprising, though perhaps 
not quite so agreeable, both the English and Birmese 
cepies of the treaty lately made, signed and sealed 
as they had been at the meeting, and bearing, conse- 
quently, undeniable evidence of their never having 
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“been perused by the King. “It is no easy mat- 
ter,” says an officer from whose work we: have 
already quoted, “ to divine what object the Court 
of Ava could have had in view in opening nego- 
tiations they had no intention of abiding by, or 
what possible result they could have anticipated 
from a short and profitless delay, which to us was 
- in every point of view desirable, as much to allow 
‘the men to recover from the debilitating effects of 
their late fatigue, as to afford time for collecting 
cattle from the interior, and sufficient supplies. of 
every description for prosecuting our journey along 
-a sacked and plundered line of country. °—‘ Me- 
-miaboo and his beaten army,” adds Major Snod- 
grass, “retired from the scene of their disasters 
with all possible haste, and the British Commander 
prepared to follow him up without delay.. Be- 
fore, however, commencing his mareh, he de- - 
spatched a messenger with the unratified treaty to 
the Kee Wongee, as well to show the Birmese 
~ chiefs that their perfidy was discovered, as to- -give 
_ them the means of stil] performing their engage- 
ments ;—but merely telling the latter in his note, 
that, in the hurry of departure from Melloone, he 
had forgotten a document which he might now 
find more useful and acceptable to his government 
than they had a few days previously considered it. . 
The Wongee and his colleague politely returned 
their best thanks for the paper; but observed, that 
the same hurry that had caused the loss of. the 
treaty, had compelled them to leave behind a 
large sum of money, which they also much re 
gretted, and which they were sure the British Ge- 
ineral only waited an opportunity of returning. ” 
A on army now resumed its march upon Ava. 
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.On the Slet of January, it was met by a Doetor 
‘Price, an American missionary, and an Englishman 
of the name of Sandford, assistant surgeon of the 
Royal Regiment .(who, had been taken prisoner 
some: months before), and who were now sent 
‘on their parele of honour to communicate the sin- 
cere desire which his celestial Majesty at last enter- 
-tained for peace, and to ascertain the lowest terms 
aapon which it would be granted. The terms offered 
-at. Melloone were renewed, and the British general 
having promised not to advance for twelve days 
‘nearer their capital than Pagahm-mew, the two de- 
tes returned to Ava. There can’ be little 
doubt that the Birmese monarch now saw the ne- 
gessity fer peace, and was therefore anxious to 
secure it; but the terms proposed, lenient as they 
-were, he found dreadfully galling to his pride.-. At 
all hazards, therefere, he resolved upon one effort 
more, and if that failed, peace was to be imme- 
diately coricluded. .On the fall of Melloone, he 
gadg, an appeal to the patriotism and generosity. of 
his subjects. He represented himself as. tottering 
on his throne, and the-immortal dominion of Aya 
‘es about ‘to pass away into the hands of strangers. 
To the troops. which he now collected, to the a- 
gnount of about 40,000 men, he gave the honour- 
_ able. appellation of.“ Retrievers of the King’s 
Glory ;”” and a warrior, bearing the formidable 
titles of “ Prince of the Setting Sun,” <‘ Pringe 
ef- Darkness,” and “ King of Hell,” was intrust- 
‘ed. with the command of this force. He took his 
position at Pegahm-mew, where he was attacked by 
the British en the 9th of March. The result was 
the same as. had attended.all our engagements 
with the Birmaece....We. soak possession -of the 
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ores and the “ Retrievers af the King’s Glory ” 
ed in detached parties over the country. The 
‘unfortunate “ Prince. of the Setting Sun” ventur- 
-ed to return to Ava after his defeat, where he was 
‘immediately put to death by order of the king. 
_ Peace was now inevitable, unless it had been 
resolved to allow Ava itself to fall into our hands. 
‘The army, which continued to advance, was met 
only 45 miles from that city by Dr Price and Mr 
.Sandford, accompanied by two ministers of state 
and all the British prisoners who had been taken, 
‘during the war, and bringing the first instalment 
_of .the money payment (25 lacs of rupees), as 

. well gs an authority under the sign-manual, to ae- 
-cept of such terms of peace as we might propese. 
These were finally settled and signed on the 24th 
of February 1826. This important Treaty of 
-Peace between the Honourable East India Com- 
pany on.the-one part, and his Majesty the King 
of Ava on the other, consisted of the following Ar- 
ticles, to which we haye much pleasure in giving 
‘g place. in this work, 

«© Art I.—There shall be perpetual peace and friend- 
ship between the Honaurable Company on the one part, 
and the King of Ava on the other. 

“ Art. II.—His Majesty the King of Ava renounces 
all claims, and will abstain from all fyture interferenne 
_ with the principality of Assam and its dependencies, and 
also with the contiguous petty states of Cachar and Jyn- 
teea. With regard to Munnipore, it is stipulated, that, 
should Ghumbeer Singh desire to return to that country, 
.he: shall be recognised by the King of Ava as ce 
thereof, 

“ Art. III.—To prevent all future disputes respecting 
' the boundary between the two great nations, the British 

Government will retain the conquered provinces of Arra- 
:can, including the four divisions of Arragcan, Ramree, 
_ -Chedubs, and Sandoway, and his majesty the King of 
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Ava cedes all right: thereto. The Panoupectawmgen, - or 
Axracan mountains (known in Arragan by the name pf 
Yeomatoung, or Pokhingloung -rahge), will henceforth 
-form the boundary between the two great nations on ‘that 
side.. -Afhy doubts regarding the said line of demarcation, 
will be settled by the commissioners appointed by the re- 
spective governments for that purpose, such commission= 
ers from both powers to be suitable and cerresponding i in 


rank, 

« Art. IV.—His Majesty, the King of Ava, cedes to 
the British Government the conquered provinces of. Yeh, 
Tavoy, and Mergui and Tenasserim, with the islands and 
‘dependencies thereunto appertaining, taking the Saluoen 
river as the line of demarcation on that frontier. Any 
doubts regarding their boundaries will be settled as speci- 
fied in the Scichading part of Art. III.° 

' «- Art. V.—In proof of the sincere disposition of the 
Birman Government to maintam, the relations of peace 
and amity between the nations; and. as part indemnifica- 
tien to the British Government for the expenses. of the 
war, his majesty, the King of Ava, agrees to pay the sum 
of one crore of rupees. 

<« Art. VI.—No person whatever, whether: native or 
foreigner, is hereafter to be molested by either party, on 
. account of the part which he may have taken, or have been 
compelled to take, in the present war. 

“© Art. VII.—In order to cultivate and isnprove the Hee 
lations of amity and peace hereby established between the 
-two Governments, ‘it is oe that accredited. ministers, 
retaining an escort, or -of ‘fifty men from each, 
shall reside at the durbar athe the other, “ho shall be per- 
mitted to purchase, or ‘to build a suitable place.6f resi- 
dence, of permanent materials ;. and a commercial treaty, 
‘upon principles of. reciprocal advantage, will be entered 
‘into, by the two high contracting powers, : 

“ Art. VIII.—-All public and private debts contracted 
-by either government, or by the subjects of either govern- 
-ment,-with the others previous to the war, to be recog- 
nised and liquidated, upon the same principles of honotir 
and good faith, as if hostilities had not taken -place be- 
tween the two nations; and no advantage shall be taken 
by either party, of the period that may have elapsed since 
the debts were incurred, or in consequénce of the war; 
“and according to the universal law of nations, it is.far- 
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ther stipulated,.that the property ef alf British: subjects 
who may die in the dominions of his majesty, the king of 
Ava, shall, in the absence of legal heirs, be placed in the 
_ hands of the British resident or.Conaul. in the said domi- 
unions, who will dispose of the-same according to the tenor. 
of the British law. In like manver, the property of Bir. 
mese subjects, dying under the same. circumstances, in: 
auy part of the British dominions, shall be made over to: 
the minister or other authority delegated by his Birman. 
majesty, to the supreme government of India. 

16+. Art, [X,—The king of Ava will abolish ail exactions 
wWpon: British ships. or vessels in Birman ports, that:‘ave 
not required for Birman ships or vessels in British ports 5 
ner shall ships or vessels, the property of British subjects, 
whether Eeropean or indian, entéring the Rangeon -ri- 
ver, or other Birman ports, be required to land their guns,’ 
er uniship their radders, or to do'any other act not requir. 
ed by Birmese ships or vessels in British ports. 

“s Art. X.<-The good and faithful ally of the British. 
Government, his majesty the King of Siam, having taken 
apart in the present war, will, to the fullest extent, as fax 
as regards his majesty and his subjects, be included in me 
above treaty. 

“ Art, XI.—-This treaty to be ratified by the Ditties 
authorities competent, in the like cases,- and the ratifica- 
tion to be accompanied by all British, whether European 
or’hative, American and other prisoners, who will be de- 
livered over to the British commissioners; the British 
commissioners, on their part, engaging that the said treaty 
shall be ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor- 
general in council, and the ratification shall be delivered. 
to his majesty the King of Ava, in four months, or sooner 
if possible; and all the Birmese prisoners shall, in like 
manner, be delivered over to their own government, as 


soon as they arrive from Bengal, 
(Signed) .. (Signed) 
LarGEEN Mionaa, A. Camvsety, Major- 
Woongee, L. S. General and Senior 
Seal of the Lotoo. Commissioner. 
(Signed y _ (Signed) . - 
Suwaauin Woon, T.C, Roszrrson, Civil 


Atawoon, L. S. Commissioner, L. S. 
: (Signed) _. 
H. - oo Gapt. - 
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:..8¢ Additional Article.—The British commissiongg be- 
ing most anxiously desirous, to manifest the sincenty of 
their wish for peace, and to make the immediate execu- 
tion of the fifth article of this treaty as little irksome or 
ineonvemient as possible to his Majesty the King of Ava, 
consent to the following arrangements with respect to the 
division of the sum total, as specified in the article before 
referred to, into instalments, viz. upon the payment of 25 
lacs of rupees, or one-fourth of the sum total; (the other 
articles of the treaty being executed); the army will re- 
tjre to Rangoon. Upon the further payment of a. similar 
gum, at that place, within one hundred days from this 
date, with the proviso as above, the army will evacuate 
the dominions of his majesty the King of Ava with the 
least possible delay, leaving the remaining moiety of the 
sum total to be paid by equal annual imstalments in two 
years, from this 24th day of February 1826, a. v.,— 
through the Consul or Resident in Ava or Pegue, on the 
part of the Honourable East India Company. - = 


Larazrn Mionea, A. ee Major- 
‘Woongee, L.S, . | + ©... General and Senior 
Seal of thé Lotoo. © ~ . | Commissioner. 
(Signed) ~~ = +  —- (Signed) 
Suwaeuin Wooy, _ . T.C, Rossarson, Civil 


;Atawoon, L. S. * Commissioner, L.S. 
av : H. D. Cuans, Capt. 
R. 


". ‘Thus concluded a war of a more serious and 
extensive nature than any in which our Indian go- 
vernment had been eugaged for along period. The 
cool perseverance and intrepidity with which so 
small a force as that commanded -by Sir Archibald 
Campbell marched far into the interior of a hos- 
tile country, overcoming in its progress thousands, 
not of rude barbarians, but ef welJ-disciplined. and 
most courageous soldiers, cannot certainly be suf- 
' ficiently admired, and offers a subject of proud re- 
flection for the historian of British’ valour. Ava 
itvetf, the golden capital of the “ Lord of Earth 
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and Air,” would have been, hatt we so chosen, an 
" €asy prey to our Victorious arms; but as our ob- 
ject was not so much to conquer a country as to 
teach a lesson.of humility te a haughty people, and 
es the capture of a city which the Birmese vene- 
- rate so highly might only have served to exasperate 
their feelings, and induce them to protract the war 
at any risk, it showed at once sound judgment and 
self-denial to abstain from proceeding to this last — 
extremity, though we were within four days march 
of Ava. All that it was necessary for us to do, 
wes done. The cession of Arracan, in particular, 
gives to our Indian territories on that frontier & se- 
curity from hostile invasion, which they never be- 
fore possessed ; whilst the fopting upon which our 
commercial relations with the Birmese empire have 
been placed, are of such a nature as to afford us 
advantages of the most important kind. Besides, 
the benefits derived from this war are not likely to 
be of a temporary nature. The eyes of the court 
of Ava must now be opened to the vast superio- 
‘rity of the British nation‘in point of military power ; 
and whatever tone it may still affect to assume in 
conformity with the national policy of most Eastern 
states which affects to treat every thing foreign 
with contempt, it will long continue to remember, 
with emotions of salutary fear, the defeat of its 
bravest and most numerous armies at Rangoon, 
Donoobew, at Prome, at Melloone, and.at Pegamue. 
In concluding this page of British history, it is 
icularly gratifying to be able to record, not 
only the brilliant actions of our brave soldiers, but 
the well-won gratitude of their fellow-countrymen. 
_On the 8th of May 1827, Mr Si W. ie moved 
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in the House of Commons, and on the 14th Lord 
Goderich in the Lords, that the thanks of each 
House be given to the officers and men engaged in 
the late glorious successes in India. The thanks 
ef the British Parliament have always been re- 
ceived as one of the best rewards which could be 
bestowed for services performed to the country ; 
_amd certainly they were never given with the more 

hearty concurrence of the whole nation, than are 
the present occasion. 


é 
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‘ Hacies in the preceding pages, siesveuted: to 
give as distinct a narrative as our space would ad- 
mit, of the late important transactions which have 
taken place between this country and Birmah, it is 
now our wish to present our:readers with such eae 
tional information regarding the Birmese e 

and national character, as we may have. been . 
to collect from various sources, and.as we feel cou 
fident will not be perused without interest. We 
are necessarily obliged to condense .our facts as 
much as possible; but they will not be the less de 
_ serving of attention on that account. 

Aware as we now are of the great internal resour- 
ces of Birmah, its external or natural advantages must 
be no less obvious to every one who casts his.eye over 
the map of those countries that surround the Bay 
of Bengal. Our territories, which lie on the north 
and the west, are at once discovered to be greatly 
inferior in most of the topographical requisites of a 
commercial and maritime country ; whilst, from the 
river Naaf on the Chittagong frontier, following 
the line of coast southwards as far as Tenasserim, 
are many commodious and safe harbours, even ex- 
cluding those of Bassein and Rangoon, which aré 
probably surpassed by none in the world. | It is 
true, that the Birmese, either through ignorance or 
inactivity, have not derived that benefit which it 
was in their power to have done from these cir- 
cumstances ; but this is probably only the more fa- 
vourable for us, as it would induce them the more 
willingly to permit our merchants to establish up- 
on the best footing a connexion for the purposes of 
trade and traffic with the ports alluded to. Nei- 
ther ouglit it to be forgotten how fatal an influence 
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it might have on our Eastern possessions, were any 
other European power hostile to us to obtaia the 
‘command of any ef those ports, and shut them a 
gainst us. The fertility of Bengal, we already 
know from experience, is far from being beyond 
‘the influence of the seasons; but if our settlements 
‘be maintained on the Birmese coast, the luxuriant 
_ aad almest spontaneous productions of that-empire 
‘would ever be to British Indéa a certain resource 
‘against the calamities of famine. 

Anxious therefore that nothing of consoquenee 
should remain unknown concerning a country te 
which we have of late been accustomed to loek with 
so much interest, and with which our commercial and 
political relations ave probably destined soon to be of 
‘a muck more extensive and defmite kind, we shal, 
im the sequel, without further introduction, arrange 
eur remarks under.the six different heads of Statis- 
tical details of the Birmese empire,—- Peculiarities 
of the Court of. Ava—Legislative Knactments— 
Public and Domestic Character of the aia 
Their Religion—and Literature. 


“ I. SraristicaL Detrairs.—The extent and 
boundaries of the Birmese dominions have been va- 
riously .stated, and, changing as they continually 
are by the fortune of war, it is extremely difhcult 
to state, with any thing like accuracy, the precise 
number of square miles over which his golden- 
footed Majesty bears sway. Malte Brun estimates 
the empire at about 1050 geographical miles in 
length, and 600 in breadth, in which, however, it 
must have suffored considerably by the recent ces- 
sion of Arracan.. Both he.and Colonel Franklin 
agree in stating the number of square miles to be 
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about’ 194,000. The population of the empire 
was supposed by Colonel Symes, in 1795, to be 
17,000,000. : but Captain Cox, who succeeded 
Symes as an envoy to the court of Amerapoora, — 
has rated it at only 8,000,000, while. Colonel 
Franklin, who seems to have been at great pains 
in collecting information upon this and other sub- _ 
jects connected with the Birmese, proceeds, appa- 
rently upon sound data, in allowing only 25 inha- 
bitants to a square mile, or a total population. of 
little more than 5,000,000. The reason probably 
why a traveller, possessing the acuteness and in- 
telligence of Colonel Symes, may have been led to 
form so-erroneous an estimate is, that:.he judged of 
the entire country by the fertile and populous tracts 
which line the banks of the Irrawaddy. But this 
river, being the high road of the empire, evidently 
affords no fair rule by which to form an opinion of 
the remoter and less frequented districts. As nearly 
as Colonel Franklin could ascertain, there: were in 
Amerapgora, the late capital, 25,000 houses, and, 


as the taxes are levied on houses, he supposes that . - 


seven persons may be allowed to each, which makes 
the population of-that city only 175,000 souls. : It 
has been farther ascertained, that ‘ieee are, at: mast 
not more: than’ 8000 cities, towns and villages, in 
the Birman dominions ; and. that these, owing to 
the necessity for the.unprotected | inhabitants unit- 
ing in societies, comprise probably. nearly all the 
houses existing in the empire. Of these towns and 
villages the average is not more. than 200 houses 
each, which gives the number of 1,600,000: hou- 
ses, and this, at the rate'of seven inhabitants toa 
house, yields 1 a papain of 11, poe of which 
2 8B _ 
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not more then one half can be considered in acted 
of. fixed and effective allegiance. 

_ Itis asomewhat curiens fact, thas the propertion 
of women to men in the Birman. empire is about fone 
to one. Colonel Franklin's inquiries, however, con- 
yinced him that this great disproportion was nat to 
_ be attributed to any natural cause, ashe ascertained 

that the births of females did net exceed that of the 
males beyond what is commen. It must be account- 
ed for rather by the incessant wars in which the ra- 
pacious disposition of the. Birmese sovereigns have 
continually involved their subjecta. But from what 
ever canse this effect proceeds, the military fores 
of the empire, a. matter of some consequence, ean- 
not fail to be deeply affected by it. 

There is no standing land force, except a amall 
ill-disciplined corps of artillery, a still smaller bedy 
of cavalry, and about 2000 infantry... The Bir 
maese monarch’s armies are always raised on the 
epur of the moment. The state council determines 
the number of men to be furnished by each dis- 
trict ; and the Princes, Chobwas, and Londs, who 
hold their lands by military tenure, are bowed to 
see that number made up without lose of time. 
~ When the rates are fixed, the two, four, er mare 
houses which furnish one man, must advance, be- 
sides, 300 tecals (about 400 rupees) as his pay 
during the war, whatever its length may be. ‘Fh 
recruit must furnish himself with ea spear, sword, 
target, and musket ; ammunition he receives gratis. 
Colonel Franklin was of opinion, that it weuld be 
difficult for the court of Ava to reise and main- 
tain, for any length of time, an army exceeding 
60,000 men. That he much underrsted its abi- 
lity in this respect, the events of the late war suf- 
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fidiently attest. To secure the fidelity of the cén- 
scripts, their families are always retained in thie 
district ta which they belong ; and should therr re- 
lation desert, are mercilessly burnt alive without 
distinction of age or sex. re 
_ The revenue of the country is a subject upon 
which we still remam in great uncertainty. It 
srises principally from the tribute of the Chob- 
was, the tithe of the produce of the erown lands, 
the mines, and the imports and exports. It is not 
‘a little increased aleo by the perpetual occurrence 
of confiscations, escheats, fines, donations, &c. &e. 
For the most part ‘the revenues are collected ih 
kind, with the. exception of the tributes of the 
Chobwas, and the duties on cotton and some other 
‘srticles, which are paid in bullion. The annual in- 
come of the public treasury does not probably exceed 
- fifteen lacks of rapees per annum. But whatever 
may be the state of the funds set aside for public 
‘services, the personal wealth of the golden monarch 
is always immense, consisting not only of the ac+ 
cumulated treasures of his ancestors, but ‘of the 
‘property of ahnost every man of wealth or consi- 
deration in the country, whom he generally takes. 
care to proscribe at least once in the course of his 
reign. Nor does the provision which he may find 
it necessary to make for his children or his house- 
hiold diminish these stores; they are supported by 
grants of tertitory, privileges of markets, or of 
levying imposts, er of some other patrimonial or 
acquired method of Eastern aggrandizement. On 
the whole, the king of Ava is probably the richest 
prince in India. 3 So 

The-climate of Birmah is at once temperate and 
salubrious, and is perhaps superior to that of any 
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other country in the same parallel of latitude: ° 
“ The seasons,” says Colonel Franklin, “ are re-_ 
gular, and a pestilence was néver known. ' Earthy © 
quakes are very rare, and storms or tempests sel- 
dom felt.” The rainy season, which lasts for a- 
bout’ four months, and which is common to all . 
these latitudes, is indeed almost the only incon- 
venience of the climate. The soil of the lower 
provinces in particular,’ is extremely fertile, pro- 
ducing, besides vast quantities of most valuable © 
teak-wood, a great variety of grains, as well as 
indigo, tobacco, cotton, and sugar. Fruit is ex- 
ceedingly plentiful, and some sorts are peculiar to 
the country ; mangoes, oranges and melons, are 
abundant, and in great perfection. Vegetables of 
all kinds are also plentiful, and a-dearth is seldom 
known. The country, likewise, is well stocked 
with mines and minerals. It contains, too, several 
mineral springs, as well as cayerns and caves, which, 
if the accounts given of them be true, surpass every 
thing of the kind hitherto known. | 

The exports of Birmah are numerous and va- 
luable. “Of the raw materials, the teak-timber is 
undoubtedly entitled to the precedence. - The con- 
sumption of this invaluable wood in the country 
itself is very great, both for their common houses, 
their numerous religious buildings, and their river- 
boats. Yet so inexhaustible are the forests which 
line the banks of the Irrawaddy, and some of the 
other rivers, that the supplies'contirtue as abundant 
as ever, and little variation has occurred in the 
price. It is difficult to calculate the advantage 
which this country may derive from an extensive’ 
commerce in this article as a means of supporting 
that naval power, by watch alone we are ‘enabled 
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to retain the dominion of the seas. The article 
next in importance is cotton, of which great quan- 
tities are annually exported. to China, Among. 
many other articles of crude produce, it is proper 
to enumerate ivory, which in Birmah is consider- 
ed royal property—wax, which is procured very 
plentifully —lead—copper—arsenic —tin, which is. 
for the most part brought from Tavoy and Mer- 
gui—amber—indigo—paper, of two kinds, one 
made of the bark of the paper mulberry, white 
and fine, the other of the macerated filaments of 
bamboo, dark and coarse—bhirds’ nesta, in great re- 
quest for the China market,.and collected in smal 
ielands on the coast,—fish-maws, and shark-fins, 
also for the China market,—tobacco, which has 
been long cultivated and used in the country, gnd 
is probably indigenous, notwithstanding that some 
botanists maintain it to have been imported inté 
Asia from America—honey, which is very plenti- 
fal, the Birman wilds being extensive, and abound- 
ing in bees—rice, nutritive, but coarse—pre- 
cious stenes, of all sorts except the diamond ; 
particularly rabies, of excellent quality, sapphires, 
emeralds, topazes, amethysts and garnets. Many 
other articles of a similar nature might be enume- - 
rated, but these are the principal. 

We find likewise from Colonel Franklin, that 
the principal manufactures of the kingdom, at least 
those which are intended for ita exportation, are, 1st, 
Ships built in Birmese ports, of which it was under- 
stood in 1801, that, on an average of the preced- 
ing ten years, 3000 tons were built per annum ; 
4d, Towelling, of which they are famous for mak- 
ing a rough kind; 3d, Earthen ware from Pegue, 
which has long been celebrated for this manufac- 
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ture; 4th, Saltpetre, not well refined, ant one 

cause consequently of the badness of their gan- 
powder ; Sth, Silks of various kinds, of which, 
however, few are exported ; and, 6th, Silver Buk 

lion, according to the weight of which, of variows 
standards, from the want of a current coin, the 
Birmese generally keep their accounts. : 

.- The number of vessels which may belong to 

Bismese merchants cannot be great. The charac- 

ter of the people m time of peace, the continuance 
of which can never be calculated on for a year at 
@ time, is unquestionably more of an agricultural 

than commercial: kind. They are very indifferent 

sailors, their voyages being sekiom any thing else 

then coasting expeditions, through channels little 

exposed, and the greater part of their export trade 

hemg carried on in foreign bottoms. To the pos- 

session of a navy, they have not the most distant 

pretensions, the only thing 'in the shape of a ma- 

rine force, which they can boast, consisting of the 

Irrawaddy war-boats, described by Colonel Symes 

aad others. The largest of these are from 80 to 

100 feet long, but in breadth they seldom exceed 

8 feet. They carry from 50 to 60 rowers, and a 

piece of ordnance proportionate to the size of the 

boat. Each rower is armed, and a party of sol- 

diers is also commonly on board.- They sail in 

- fleets, and their attack is very impetuous. The 

sailors encourage each: other, by singmg a war- 

song, and can impel the vessel with either the 

stern or the prow foremost. The largest of these 
beats does not draw more than three feet of water. 
In a military point of view, they are the miost . | 
spectable part of the Birman force. 

_ . To these details we have only to add, that Bir- 
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mah is in general divided into the Upper. and 
Lower provinces, Amerapoera or Ava being pro- 
hably about the centre of the empire: To the 
' north and east of that. capital, the eountry is moun- 
tainous, but intersected by many delightful valleys, 
under the command of the numerous petty prin< 
.ces named Chobwas, whe pay a certain annual tri- 
bute. The inhabitants of these districts are called 
- Sbans, which may. not inappropriately be translat- 
ed Highlanders. From Aya to Prome, within 
which boundaries lie. the most central parts of. the 
Birmese empire, the country. is much, more level, 
and the soil on the banks of the river -is perhaps 
the richest in the world. The ancient kingdom of 
Tenghoo is also fertile, hut thinly inhabited. The 
country. between Prome.and Rangoon, which new 
constitutes Lower . Ava, and., waa: formerly . the 
kingdom of. Pegue, is populous and: well :cultévat~ 
ed; and it is with, this part.of the empire. that: the 
British are as yet best oer 


IL Psouniaritizs oF THE Court or. AVA: 
—The constitution of the Birman government is; 
in the strictest sense of the word, despotic. “The 
king is above all the laws, and the most implicit 
obedience to. his commands is inculcated as the 
first duty of the subject. Assuming, as he does; 
titles which in their sounding emptiness mock the 
weakness of humanity, the lord of earth and air 
hesitates not to arrogate the prerogative, and exact 
the adoration paid to a deity. The very existence 
of all the most ancient usages.and customs of the 
country depend upon his voice; and: life, hber« 
ty and property, are, toys with which he sports at 
will. His external splendom far exceeds that of 
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any. European sovereign; and as we have already 
said, his wealth is inexhaustible.. .His privy. coune 
sel, who advise with him on affairs of state, cen 
sists. commonly of four old men, his personal friends; 
te whom experience may be supposed to have 
taught. wisdom, and the advance of hfe to. have 
moderated the ambition and calmed the passions ef 
. There is, besides, a great public couzvil 
where the king commenly presides, and where ne- 
thing can be determined without his sanction. 2 
. Pride, as weil as splendowr, is a characteristic 
featuie.of the Birmese court; both are indeed the 
eomiwon attendants of tyranny. The reception 
Which the various ambassadors have met with 
whom the. British Government of India have sera 
cause to send to Ava, sufficiently marks the haugh- 
ty-and aubending tone whieh that court is dispeved 
to.assume towurds ferbigners. .Uniike the pewers 
of .Hindoetan, with whom we have had oceasion | 
to have any intercourse, and-who, from the deys of 
Tamerlane, have undeviatingly observed the same 
formalities towards ‘our eftvoys, the Birramss always 
received them with jealousy, frequently . treated 
them with imselence, and almest always dismissed 
them unceremoniously. Whether the late war may 
bave effected any. change in their sentiments upon 
this subject, is yet to be proved; but certainly ‘the 
faits mentioned both by Colonel Symes, and ‘his 
stall less fortunate successor, ‘Ceptem Cox, are e: 
nowgh. to .réuse indignation, if they had not previ- 
owsly excited contempt. | st 3 
_.. But it is.not towards foreigners alone that thie 
_ farce of ‘undpproachable -sublimity is. attempted te 
be kept up on the. part of his celestial majesty: 
Every artifice is resorted to whieh power.can eoms 
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grand, of weakA execute, or superstition enhance 
_to inspire the minds of the people with the pro« 
foundest awe, veneration, amd fear of théir emperor: 
He raré!v goes abroad ; but when he does, it ¥ als 
ways in a style of more than Oriental mugnifitence, 
and probably for the purpose of laying the founda. 
tion of some spiehdtd religious stracttie, or: of 
consecrating, when finished, some golden pagoda of 
deaiziing grandeur. With the sane ‘motives absv; 
ig is the policy ef the court frequently to ‘change 
the seat of government, und ech aps A the resi- 
dence ‘of the emperor. ee 
ston by the. proud title of the Tnemortal City, is 
wét how the capital. of Bimeh. I 1824 a new 
peiace was building at Old:Ava, of which tha: king 
was to take possession as soon ws finished; and 
of couree the wooden heuses, temples, and eoton: 
nadés of Riese pnsrs Wuchd wpcsiy Solon hin. 
Fhe wives, children, brothers, wd other relations 
of the king, have always residentes. wear his, in # 
style of proportionate pomp. 

The Barmese being naterally'a gay ‘careless pews 
pie, have many stated days ‘of publi whrusemernit 
and-idleneses. The-court condescends to take a 
* im their eports (only once-or twice 4 year. 
these occasions its favourite entertaimmnent 2 Oa 
exhibition of fxre-works, got up under the saper- 
intehdance of numeroks dependant pritices, whe 
vie with each other in the brittancy aitd ‘coviliness 
ef their preparations, and not unfrequently tecvive 
presents fromm tHe king when they ‘have the good 
fortune to pleake him. The principal part of these 
fire-worke are rockets of a sive infinitely ex- 
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Captain Cox was at Amerapoora, the Lord of Earth 
and Air himself cut down too large trees to nake 
into. reckets, each of which was to contain 10,500 
pounds of gunpowder. ‘The effect. produced by the 
simultaneous. firing of ten or twenty such: rockets 
must .be somewhat striking. 

Upon these: public occasions his Majesty usually 
appears in one of his splendid imperial state car- 
riages. That which was captured during the late 
war, and publicly: exhibited in this country, afford- 
eda tolerable specimen: of what: these’ state carri- 
ages. are. It was one of the: most singular and 
magnificent. preductions of- art. that can well ' be 
imagined, presenting. one entire blaze of gold, sit- 
ver, and precious stones, the number: of the latter 
amounting to. many thousands, — comprehending 
diamends,: rubies, white and blue: sapphires; eme- 
ralds, amethyste, garnets, topazes,” and: crystals of 
all sorts: The carving wes of a very. superior de- 
scription; and the form and construction. of-‘the’ 
carriage, though curious to European eyes, was 
nevertheleas in such good taste, and the workman- 
ship so chaste and refined, that the general effect 
was exceedingly imposing. it was between twenty 
aad thirty feet high, and is in Birmah always drawn - 
by. elephants. . 

Ridiculous as the importance: attached to these 
matters by this Hastern deapot:may seem, - it “is 
probably well:.for the country over which he bears 
sway that his dispositions lead him to indulge 
in, excesses of no more criminal a kind. The Bir- 
man monarch, conscious as he is of his own power, 
and willing enough on many oceasions.to exert. it 
to the utmost, does not.on the whole. seem desir- 
ous to interfere materially with the domestic ha- 
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bite and happimess'of-his people. ‘To those at a 
distance, whonrhe knows to be possessed of powet 
aswell. és himself, he is invariably reserved ‘And 
haughty; to.those whom birth or accidental cir- 
cumstances have given a high, and: perhaps formi- 
dable rank in the state, he seldom scruples at the 
dictates, either of prudence 6r fear, to be both 
cruel and unjust ; but to those whom fortune: has 
placed in what he regards an unmeasurable grade 
below him in the scale of: creation, he is‘altogether 
indifferent, viewing them only as tools in the hands’ 
of his magistrates:and governors, by which to ef= 
fect his measures of state policy.’ This will per- 
haps appear still more:clear when we:have: -enid eo 
few wordson —— : 
a TIL. Brnsenen Luorst attve Exacrsenrs.— 
Ail the cities throughout the empire are- governed’ 
by: eas aniripainid -who apperently. correspond pretty 
nearly with our:Lord- Mayors. The Maywhoon 
is commonly. assisted by three other’ civil magis- 
trates, who act as judges in all civil ‘and ‘criminal | 
suite, holding their court in the town-hall or 
‘‘ Place of Truth, ”. of which there is one in every: 
city. Besides, every great officer, whether civil: 
or military, is a justice of peace-within a certain 
district, and can try petty. causes, and punish tres- 
passes by flogging, fine, or imprisonment. One of 
the great evils, indeed, to which the people are 
exposed, arises from the multiplicity of these offi- 
cers, who claim the privilege of acting as justices of 
peace. . All causes ‘must originate in the town- 
hall, but may be removed by appeal ‘to the Lotoo, 
or Great Court of the. empire, and ‘ultimately: to 
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his Majesty in Council; but the expense: 06 ah 
taining « hearing there is enormous. 

In addition to the common siode of deciding 
causes, which is by the ancient written Jaw, mach 
altered, it is true; by subsequent custom frem ite 
eriginal institutes, trials by ordeal, varymg a good 
¢leal from those of India, are common throughout 
the empire. Of trials of this kind, Captain Cox . 
mentions the followmg curtons mstance which took 
place, to sacertain the truth of an accusation of 
wdultery against a native. “ The defendant deny- 
ing the charge, the principals, witnesses and cours, 
adjourned to a small pagoda without the walls of 
the town, when all the parties were solemply 
sworn according to the rites of the Birman faith, 
the depositions of the witnesses taken down, and 
the Deity invoked by the priest to jadge between 
the partes. A certam quantity of wax wus 
weighed in two equal pevtions, and formed into 
two candies, which were lighted at the same in- 
stant. One was held by the plaintiff, the other by 
the defendant ; and the hokder of the candle which 
first burned out was adjudged to have sworn faleely, 
and of course lost the. cause, and would be sen- 
tenced to pay the cost of the suit, amoutting to 
400 tecals, and damages 300 tecals. In this case, 
the defendant's candle burried out first, when the 
people gave a shout, and the plaintiff's friends: hav- 
ing prepared a band of music and dancers, they 
exhibited before the people.” 

In their punishments the Birmans are exceed- 
ingly severe, The mildest manner of suffering 
death is to have the head taken off with a large 
knife, commonly at one stroke. Killing, by variots 
modes of barbarous torture, is much more common. 
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Reprieves may not eee be purchased with 
money, however deserving of punishment the 
malefacters be. but, if money be wanting, the 
slightest offence is visited without mercy. Mrs 
Judson, who writes an account of the American 
Baptist Mission to the Birman empire, relates 
the particulars. of one or two executions at whith 
she and her husband were present. The scenes 
were shocking in the.extreme. On one occasion 
‘four Birmans were. fastened to a high fence, 
first by the hair of the head and neck; their 
arms were then extended horizontally, as far as 
they could be stretched, without dislocation, and 
a cord tied tight around them; their thighs and 
‘legs were then tied in their. natural position ; they 
-were ripped open from the lowest to the highest 
extremity. of the stomach, and their vitals and part 
.of their bowels. were hanging out ;- large gashes | 
were cut in.a downward direction in. their sides 
and thighs, so as to bare the ribs and thigh- 
‘bones. One, -who I suppose was more guilty 
than the rest, had an iron. instrument thrust 
sidelong through the breast, and part of his vi- 
tals pushed out in the opposite direction. Thus, — 
with the under jaw fallen, their eyes open and — 
fixed, naked, excepting a cloth round the middle, 
they hung dead.” Afterwards, Mrs Judson was 
present when six men were executed. ‘There were — 
seven culprits in all; but of these two were brothers, 
who requested to be shot, asking, at the same time, 
to be pardoned if the fourth shot should miss. -The 
elder brother was fired at four times without effect, 
and was then loosed from. the. tree to which he 
had been tied, amidst the shouts and eee of 
2-2. 
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the spectators. The younger brother was. tess 
fortunate ; he expired at the ‘seeond shot. ‘The - 
remaining five’ were beheaded each at one blew. 
* We went ‘close to them,” says Mrs Judson, | 
‘ and saw their trunks and their heads ‘and their 
blood. “We saw'a man put his foot on one of the 
trunks, and press it with as little feeling as one. 
would tread upon a beast.” This piece of wan- 
ton cruelty must not hewever be censidered as 
characteristic of national feeling, as it is Hkely- 
that none but the worst charaeters’ frequented 
such scehes as these. The crimes of the peor 
creatures alluded to were various.‘ ©ne had heext 
digging under a pagoda; anether had stabbed a 
woman, but had net killed her; and the rest werd! 
robbers, = a Ge setae 
One great object of the Birmese laws, is te. se- 
cure the allegiance of the subject to the sovereign: . 
The form of the oath of allegiance: is‘ particularly 
solemn and imposing. A book of ‘religious imeti- 
tutions, and an image with a bow! of water, are 
placed before the person who is about to take. it. 
The image is held up before him,'he Hfts the bow! 
in his hands, and repeats these words :—“ In the 
presence of the Creator of five thousand worlds, 
with all the saints therein, five large rivers, and 
five hundred small, the seas and all therein, «I cali 
all the saints and angels in heaven and eé#th to 
bear me witness, thet I wish to be a true and 
faithful subject of- the king of Ava. May: God 
grant, that, if I should‘ desert his service, I may 
not pass in safety by water, but the fishes of the 
ocean may devour and tear me to pieées! © May 
God grant, that, if I should desert: his service, I 
may not pass in safety by-land, but be devoured 
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by wild beasts of the earth! May God grant, 
that, if I should not. keep this oath, and ever rebel 
against my king and country, the above may hap- 
pen to me; that I may be afflicted with the 
es of the Almighty, and die an ignaminious 
desth |” This oath is thrice repeated ; the paper 
on which it is inscribed is then burnt, and the 
ashes. put inta the how! of water, in which the 
muzzle of a musket and the points of a sabre and 
lance being dipped, the person says :—“ May thesa 
weapons became the instruments of my :destruc> 
tion, if ever I swerve from the oath I have just 
taken!” ‘The priest then presents the bowl, and 
the water is drank. Should the oath. ever be 
swerved from, the delinquent is cqnsigned to a cas 
pital punishment of the most dreadful kind, com. 
_ monly impalement, and his house and family are 
aa 
- There is a great number of slaves in the Birs 
man empire, the father of a family being always 
allowed to sell his wife and children for the pay- 
ment of his debts. This he.is frequently obliged 
to. do, not on account of any debts which he ye- - 
luntarily incure, but because, under this despotic 
government, a tax is. frequently levied en an indi- 
vidual much beyond -his ability to pay, and he is 
put to the torture until the sum be produced, 
The case, hawever, is still harder when the parent 
dies in debt ; for then the creditor may lay claim 
to the orphans, and either retain fhem himself, or 
sell them for an equivalent sum. Notwithstand-— 
ing all these severities, however, the Birman sys- 
tem of laws contains much that is good; and, on 
the whole, we. dqubt extremely that there is a 
greater proportion af crune or misery in that em- 
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pire, than will be found im countries which boast 
of a greater share of civilization. - oy 


IV. Pusiic AND Domestic CHARACTER OF. 
THE PEoPLE.—lIt is a matter of extreme difficulty 
to speak with any accuracy of national character, 
even where we have had numerous opportunities, 
by frequent intercourse and personal observation; 
to.draw our own conclusions regarding it. Of a 
nation till lately so little known to us, and con- 
eerning which its unfriendly dispositions towards 
us have tended to foster so many prejudices, it 
becomes us to speak with every caution and for- 
bearance. In time of war, more especially if the 
country be ravaged by an invading army, it is next 
to impossible for those invaders to form any just 
conception of the people whom they: have come to 
conquer and to kill. In speaking of the Birmese, 
therefore, as a nation, we should much rather al- 
low ourselves to be guided by the opinions enter~ 
tained, and the facts stated, by such of our country- 
men as happen to have had an opportunity of visit- 
Ing it in times of peace and tranquillity. Yet even 
they, we find, disagree widely among themselves. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, considering the va- 
rious aspects under which various circumstances 
place different foreigners. Colonel Symes, we 
have seen, entertained, on. the whole, rather.a fa- 
vourable impression of the Birmese, though he by. 
no means shut his eyes to some of their ruling 
vices—such as cunning, avarice, and cruelty. On 
the whole, we are disposed to think with him, 
that we shall get nearest the truth by taking o 
middle course. If they are apt to be audacious 
and haughty towards strangers, it cannot be deni- 
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ed that they are in no slight degree patriotic and 
courageous. If, in their dealings with each other, 
they are too often litigious and deceitful, they are 
at the same time charitable to their priests and 
the poor, and much inclined to be hospitable and 
cheerful. If m war they aré treacherous and fe- 
rocions, they are also patient under sufferings, 
frugal and hardy. [Hf in their persons, houses, and 
food, they are inclined, from a lazy habit, to be 
careless and filthy, they are in general affection- 
ate parents, dutiful children, sincere friends, and 
rot vindictive enemies. Mrs Judson, an intel- 
ligent woman, who has lived many years in the 
Birman empire, goes stilt further. She describes 
the Birmese as “a lively, industrious, and ener- 
getic race, further advanced in civilization than — 
most of the Eastern nations. They are frank, 
candid, and destitute of that pusillanimity which 
distmguishes the Hindoos, nad of that revenge- 
ful malignity which is a leading trait m the Ma- 
lay character." 

‘Some of their Domestic customs are curious. 
We can only mention a few.. If a young wo- 
man grows ill, the doctor and her parents fre- 
quently enter into an agreement, that, if she 
Frves, the doctor shall take her as his property ; 
but, if she dies, that he shall pay her value to 
the parents. “I do not know,” says Dr Bu- 
chanan, a writer of much research, “ if the doc- 
tor may sell the girl again, or must retain her in 
his family ; but the number of fine young women, 
which I saw in the house of a doctor at Meaday, 
makes me think the practice to be very common.” 
’ In their food, the Birmans, according to our 
netions, are very uncleanly. The lower classes 
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eat all kinds of reptiles, lizards, gugnas, sqd 
snakes. Their religion forbids them killing animal 
- food; and, consequently, animals that have died 
from disease are generally eaten throughout the 
country. Captain Cox thinks that this custom, 
in which they resemble their neighbours the Chi- 
nese, is the cause of a dreadful disorder that at- 
tacks the extremities with ulcerous sores, which 
soon mortify, and leave those that survive dis- 

gusting and mutilated objects. Horse-flesh is in 
peculiar estimation among all the artificers in me- 
tals, who think it best calculated to recruit the 
strength wasted by working at their forges. 
Venison is the only meat permitted to be sold.in 
the markets, a privilege allowed for the encour-. 
agement of hunters. The killing of 9 cow..is 
punished with particular severity. 

The Birmans are exceedingly fond of gayety. 
and amusements of all sorts. In private, chess 
is their favourite entertainment, a game they de- 
servedly hold in high estimation. ‘Fheir board is 
the same as ours, and so is the number of their 
pieces; but they vary considerably in power. They 
arrange them in three rows, so that some squares 
on either hand are left unoccupied. The game, 
as played by them, is a good deal more complex 
than ours. Their sacred writings prohibit all 
games of chance; but they expressly authorize. 
chess. Music is another favourite recreation of. 
the Birmans. Their musical instruments, though, 
in many respects, rude and imperfect, are yet ca- 
pable of producing tones of much power and sweet-. 
ness. Their softer airs, in particular, please even 
the somewhat fastidious earg of foreigners. Their 
principal instruments are, a harp of uncouth con- 
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straction ; s furr, which is something like our vio- 
‘in; a pullaway, which is a common flageolet ; 
2 kye-zoup, which is composed of a collection of 
cymbals, producing modulated gradations of sounds ; 
a patola, or guitar, made in the shape of a croco- 
dile, and used as an accompaniment to the voice; 
a boundaww, or collection of drums, used in full 
‘bands in processions; and a heem, or pipe of Pan, 
‘composed of reeds, neatly joined together, and 
‘producing soft plaintive melody. Dr Buchanan | 
purchased a whole set of these musical instru- 
ments for something under six guineas; and sug- 
gests, that it would be no unprofitable speculation, 
to import intb this country a band of Birmese 
musicians, who would probably attract considera- 
‘ble attention. Almost every Birman has some in- 
strument or other to beguile his vacant hours ; he 
who can ‘procure no’ better, is contented with a 
Jew's harp. 

Their public amusements consist sieipally 
‘of exhibitions of fire-works, in which they great- 
ly delight, and which, during certain annual fes- 
tivals, are always provided at the expense of go- 
vernment. Water contests, too, as described by 
Colone] Symes, and which seem to be a kind 
of substitute for the want of snow-balls, are com- 
_ mon, and: much relished. The Birmese are like- 
wise a dramatic people, and give considerable en- 
co nent to stage representations, although it 
does fot appear that they have made much pro- 
gress beyond pantomime and melo-drama. Indian 
jagglers, and other mountebanks, are continually 
perambulating the country; and, on the whole, 
they appear to have almost a Parisian delight in — 
euenee ‘sights and shows. 
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In personal appearance; the Birmese resemble 
the Chinese more than the Hindoos.. The men 
are, in general, not much above the. middle. size, 
but are robust and active; and, from a custom 
they have of plucking out their beards, retaim a 
youthful appearance for a long time. In their 
temperament there is little of the languid inac- 
tivity which distinguishes the natives of Hindos- 
tan. The nose. is generally small, bat mot flatten, 
ed like that of the negro. Their: complexion is 
dark,:a kind of medium between the deep tinge 
of the inhabitant of Africa and the clear bloom 
of the European ; it is, in-faet, of a light yellow. 
The women are somewhat fairer, and, in general, 
well made, though mclined to corpulence ; their 
hair is almost always black. Mixed with the. Bir- 
mese are the remais ‘of several peculiar tribes. 
The Shans or Highlanders, already mentioned, 
are the most remarkable. They are distinguished 
by their simple, honest, and. inoffensive mantters, 
and ‘speak a dialect peculiar te themselves. These 
tribes, however, live on thé best terms with the 
Birmese. What is still more fortumate for ‘that 
people, there does not exist among them any 
such thing as caste—the chief curse of mrany 
parts of India. Society is with them founded. on 
a much more liberal basis, the path to rank, wealth, 
and honour, being open alike to all. This is, of 
itself, sufficient to secure for. them .a much more 
rapid progress in the scale of nations, thin cam 
ever be made by many of the surrounding coun- 
tries. | 


Rericion.—There cannot be a doubt that 
the Birmese are entitled to be considered a devont 
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sexi pious people, although what they term religion 
would hardly go under that appellation 1 in any 
part of Europe. Whilst they believe in the ex- 
istence of various gods, or of human beings who 
have become gods, they have formed no concep- 
tion whatever of a Supréme Being, who has 
created, and preserves the universe. The sys- 
tem of morals, however, which, their religieus 
doctrines inculeate, is ; and the fear of panish- 
ment, ard hope of reward, are the motives held 
out for the practice of virtue. Godama or Gand- 
ma, their supreme divinity, is believed by them 
to -bave been the feurth incamation of Buddha. 
The particular attributes with which they invest 
him, as well as the leading principles of their creed, 
will be best understood by a perusal of the follow- 
ing. véry interesting catechism, translated from the 
original Birmese by Dr Buchanan, and which we 
have ventured on slightly abridging, to a it 
better ta our limits. It is entitled, . | 


A Short View of the Religion of Godama. 


« A Catholic Bishop, residing at Ava, some tine ago 
‘asked the chief Rahan, called Zaradobura, to give him 
some short treatise, which would explain the heads of the . 
law taught by Godama. The. Zarado, willing to satisfy 
the Bishop, wrote for his use the following treatise :— 

«© The gods who have appeared in this present world, 
and who have obtained the perfect ‘state, Nieban, are four, 
Chauchasam, Gonagom, Gaspa, and Godama. 

‘4¢-Q, Of which of these gods ought the law at lees 
to be followed ? 

“< A. Of the god Godama. 

“ Q. Where is the god Godama? 

«« A, Godama, at the age of thirty-five years, having 0B- 
tained divinity, preached. his law for forty-five years, and 
brought salvation to all living prea At eae years of 
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age he obtained Mieban, and this happened 2962: years 
. Then Godama said, ‘ After I shall have departed 
from this earth, I will preserve my law and disciples for 
five thousand years; ’ and he commanded that his images 
and relics should be worshipped, which has accordinghy 
been ever since done. . 
<< Q. In saying that Godama obtained Nieban, what is 
understood by that word ? 
<«¢ 4, When a person is no longer subject to any of the 
following miseries, namely, to weight, old’age, disease, 
and death, then he is said to have obtained Nieban. No 
thing, no place, can give us an adequate idea of Nieban ; 
we commonly say, that to be free from the four. above 
mentioned miseries, and to obtain salvation, is Nieban. In 
the same manner as when any person, labouring under a 
severe disease, recovers by the assistance of medicine, we 
say, he has obtained health; but if any person wishes to 
know the manner, or cause of his thus obtaining health, 
it can only be answered, that to be restored to health sig- 
‘nifies no more than to be recovered from disease. In the 
same manner only can we speak of Nieban, and after this 
manner Godama taught. 
. « Q, Is not Godama the only true god on the face of 
this earth? ; . | : 
«« 4. Godama is the only true and pure god, who knows 
the four laws called Sizza, and who can bestow Nieban: 
In the same manner as on the destruction of a kingdom, 
many arise who aspire to the throne, and who assume.the 
royal insignia; so, when the time fixed for the duration of 
the law preceding Godama had expired, and it had been 
prophesied for a thousand years that anew god was about . 
to appear, six men, before the coming of Godamay pre- 
tended that they were gods, and each of them was follow- 
ed by five hundred disciples. 
«© Q. Did those false gods preach no doctrine ? 
ae 4, They did preach, but that which they taught was 
se. | 

‘¢ Q, What did they teach ? 

“ A. One taught, that the cause of all the good and 
evil which happen in the world, of poverty and wealth, of 
nobility and want of rank, was a certain superior Nat of 
the woods, who, on this account, ought to be worshipped 
by mankind. _ = —f 

‘* A second taught, that after death men were by no 
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means ehanged into ahimals, and that animals, on being 
slain, were not changed into men; but that, after death, 
men were always born men, and animals born aaimals.. 
- A third denied the proper Nieban, and asserted, that 
all living beings had their beginning in their mother's 
womb, and would have their end in death; and that there 
is no other Nieban but this death. 

‘s A fourth taught, that all living things neither had a 
beginning, nor would have an end; and that every thing 
which happens arises from a fortuitous and blind fate. ms 
denied the lot of good and evil deeds, which, according 
the law of Godama, is the efficient cause of all the od 
and evil that happen to living beings. 

‘«¢ The fifth taught, that Nieban consists in nothing more 
than the life of certain- Nat and Biamma, who live for the 
whole duration of a world. He asserted, that the chief 
good works are, to honour our parents, to endure the heat 
of the sun or of the fire, and to support hunger ; that there 
is no crime in killing animals.. He said, that such as per- 
formed these good works, would be rewarded in a future 
. life, and that such as did the contrary would be punished. 

‘s The last taught, that there existed a being, who had 
ereated the world, and all things which are therein, and 
that this being only is worthy to be adored. * 

‘¢ Now all these false gods or deitti taught such things, 
not because they believed them to be true, but in order te 
answer questions which had been proposed to them, they 
said whatever at the time came into their minds. 

“ @ When the true god Godama appeared, did not 
the false gods renounce their doctrines ? 

. 4, Some of them did, but others still continue ob- 
atinate ; and with all these Godama fought in the king- 
dom Saulti, near.the tree Manche. What greater miracle 
can be performed ? oe 
- “ Q In this conflict, who gained the superiority ? 

-. & 4. Godama did ; on which account the ringleader of 
the false gods was so ashamed, that, tying a pot about his 
neck, he threw himself into a river, and was drowned. 

 « Q. What is the doctrine and law which ae o 
livered to be observed by all men ? 


* Here the Zarado probably alludes to tala as the 
Rahans eall Jesus Christ. 
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«¢ (4, It consists chiefly in observing the five command 


ments, and in abstaining from the ten sins. 

* Q. What are the five commandments? 
. ' & 4, I, From the meanest insect up to man, thou shalt 

kill no animal whatever. II. Thou shalt noveteal. IITh 
‘Fhou shalt not violate the wife or concubine of another, 
IV. Thou shalt tell nothing false. V. Thou shalt drink 
neither wine, nor any thing that will intoxicate; thou shalt 
not eat opium, nor other inebriating drug. Whoever 
keeps these five commandments, during all successive 
transmigrations, shall either be born a nobleman, or Nat, 
and shall not be lable to poverty, nor to other. misfortunes 
and calamities. : . 

‘© Q. What are the ten sins? 
_ & A. These are called by the common appellation Dus- 
xaraik, and are divided into three classes. In the first 
class are comprehended the works which are contrary to 
the commandments; namely, I. The killing. of animals. 
II. Theft. IIT. Adultery. In the second class are com 
tained, EV. Falsehood. V. ‘Discord. VI. Harsh and in. 
dignant language. VII. Idle and superfluous talk. To 
the third class belong, VIII. The coveting-of your neigh- 
bour’s goods. IX, Envy, and the desire of your neigh- 
bour’s death, and misfortunes, X. The following of the 
doctrine of false gods. He who abstains from these sins 
is said to observe Sila ; and every one who observes Si/a, 
in all successive traysmigrations, will continually increase 
in virtue, till at length he will become worthy of behold- 
ing a god, of: hearing his great voice; and thus he will 
obtain Nieban, and be exempted from the four known nsi- 
series, namely, weight, ojd age, disease, and death. We 
- must also believe, that Godama taught, if we observe his 
Jaws, we shall see the other gods who are to arise after 
him. 

‘* Revolving these things in your minds, O ye English, 
Dutch, Armenians, and others, adore Godama, the true 
God! Adore also his law and his priests. Be solicitous 
in giving alms, in the observance of Sila, and in perform- 
ing Bavana. But a true and legitimate priest of Godama 
is not to be fonnd, except in this empire, or in the island 
of Ceylon; and you, O-bishop! have obtained a great lot, 
who have been thought worthy, althoygh born in one of 
the small islands depending on Zabudiba, to come hither, 
and to hear the truth of the divine law. This book which 
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eee give you, is more. estimable than gold and silver, 
than diamonds and precious stones. And I exhort all 
English, Dutch, Armenians, and others, faithfully to trans- 
cribe its contents, and diligently to act according to the 
precepts therein contained. ” 

.. The veneration paid to Godama throughout the empire, 
is great and unceasing. Of the manner in which the re- 

ous ceremonies upon great occasions are performed, 
Bes Judson thus writes. ‘‘ This is the season for the great 
feast of Gaudama. It commenced yesterday, and is to 
continue for three days. It is observed all over the coun- 
try; but I presume the multitude collected in this place 
is much greater than at any other, excepting Ava. Priests’ 
and people come in boats from a great distance to worship 
at the pagoda in this place, which is supposed to contain 
the relick of Gaudama. The viceroy, on these days, goes” 
out in all the pomp and splendour possible, dressed and. 
- ornamented with all the insignia of office, attended by the . 
members of government and the common people. After 
kneeling and worshipping at the pagoda, they generally 
spend the day in amusements, such as boxing, dancing, 
singing, theatrical exhibitions, and fireworks. Most of 
the older people spend the night at the Begone and mete 
to the instructions of the priests, ” 

_ Of course, the priests are in Birmah a numerous 
and popular tribe. They live by themselves in 
monasteries, wear yellow apparel to distinguish 
their shaven heads and unshod feet, and are sup- 
ported by. voluntary: contributions. Persons of all 
ages are admitted into the priesthood. They live 
a life of celibacy, and perform no labour. Their 
days of public worship are indicated by the four 
quarters of the moon. Those of the full and new 
moon are the most solemn. 

As was to be expected, the Birmans are not 
contented with being religious alone, but are also 
grossly superstitious. Astrologers are in great re- 
pute among them, who predict lucky and unlucky 
days, watch the position of the planets at the birth 
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of children, ‘and read-a man’s fortune on the = : 
of his hand. - The existence of evil spirits, ghos 
witches, and alt kind of demons, is firmly 

dited. They suppose- that certain kinde of : - dia. 
eases may be frightened away by making a great 
noise ; and the medical profession is peculiarly un- 
der the control of superstition, charms being firmly 
believed in, and an ideal potency attached to many 
medicinal compounds. The dead are burned or 
buried (the former being considered the most ho- 
nourable) with religious rites ; but it does not ap- 
pear that matrimonial connexions are considered: a8 
having any thing to do with the tenets of Godama. 
In no country, indeed, are marriages more quickly 
got up, polygamy beimg allowed, and a Birman 
sometimes taking to himself three or four wives m 
the course of a month. Upon this subject much 
more that # interesting and important acl be 
written, but our space forbids. * : 


| VI. Larerature—The Birmese are a well 
educated people, at least the male part of the com- 
“munity, the boys. throughout the empire being 
taught by the priests. both to read and write. 
There is a library in almost every monastery. In 
their more elegant books they: write on sheets of 
ivory, or on very fine white palmyra leaves. ‘The 
margins of the former are ornsmented with gild- 
ing, and of the latter with fowere painted in va- 
rious Bren colours. In their more.common books 


* We sould refer ‘knee who are desirous of ‘more iv- 
formatiop concerning the religion of the Birmese, to an 
exceeding} y able and erudite paper by Dr Buchanan, in the 
ith Vol. of the Asiatic Researches, where much new and 
curious information will be ‘found. 
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less pais are taken, the characters being engraved 
with an iron stile on palmyra leaves of an inferior 
texture. . The contents of these books are various. 
Those upon law and religion are mostly translated 
from the ancient Pali language, which is- probably | 
. the same as the Sanscrit. There are many. trea- 
tises on law. On medicine also. there are several 
books of authority ; but little is known of su:gery, 
unless the art of dressing wounds and setting bones. 
Inoculation, too, has been lately. introduced, but is 
not yet general. The Birmans have many histo- 
ries, principally of the lives and actions of their 
ewn kings ; and, like some of the most celebrated 
Greek and Roman historians, the writers always 
take care to give a particular account of all the 
omens and prodigies which accompanied the events 
they relate. They have also trandlated for their 
own use the histories of the Chinese, the Siamese, 
and some other neighbouring nations.. They are 
excessively fond of poetry ; but their poetry is al- 
most entirely lyrical, and most of it written for - 
the purpose of being adapted to music. Their . 
‘dramatic entertainments are. principally musical, 
with a little dancing and dialogue introduced occa- 
sionally. The subject is commonly taken. from 
some of the legends of their heroes ;. and after the 
different characters and songs have been assigned 
-to the different performers, the dialogue itself is 
left to the extemporaneons ingenuity of the actor. 
These actors are.for the most part Siamese, and | 
exhibit in general before an ee and easily 
pleased andience. 

‘The Birman language seems to be far from: haw- 
Ing arriyed at any fixed state of grammatical. per- 
fection, In its original state it was probably purely | 
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monosyHabic ; but as the Pali has been very liher- 
ally engrafted: on it, many. polysyllables have. been. 
consequently formed. “ It has no inflexions,” says 
‘ a writer upon this.subject, “ and depends almost 
entirely on juxtaposition for the relative value. of 
its words. . Its pronouns and particles are peculiar, 
ite. idioms few and simple, its metaphors of the 
most ‘obvious kind, but it is copious in terms ex~ 
pressive of rank and dignity ; and the rank of the 
speaker is indicated by the peculiar phraseology 
which he employs. Repetitions of. the same turn 
and expression are affeeted, rather than shunned ; 
and a sententious brevity and naked simplicity of 
phrase are the greatest beauties of which the lan- 
guage admits.” One great impediment in the 
way of obtaining a-critical knowledge of the Birman 
language is, that there is no regular standard of 
orthography, nor no grammar rules of universal 
application... Every author spells after a fashion 
of his own; and what is good grammar with one, 
is considered grossly inaccurate by another. Mr 
and Mrs Judson studied the language for two 
years, before making any eonsiderable progress in 
it. With the exception, indeed, of the: selitary 
circumstance, that the Birmans write from left to 
right, there is no one common feature between 
any of their books and those of Eurepe. The 
forms of expression, the shape of the letters, the 
appearance of the words, which are not divided 
and distinguished by breaks, points, and capitals, 
but run together in one unbroken line, making a 
whole paragraph look like ‘one word, the charac- 
ters scratched on dried palm-leaves, and every 
thing, in short, that forms the constituent parts: of 
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a book; bears an oriental, and, to the conceptions‘ 
of a foreigner, a new and strange appearance. 
* There can be little doubt, that the introduction 
into Birmah of some of the improvements made 
by the Western nations, in the art of dissemihat- 
ing knowledge, would be.attended with the happiest 
results in that country. Nor is there much reason 
to fear, that one of the consequences of the late 
war, or rather of the terms of peace, will be the 
gradual diffusion of many European customs and 
luxuries over that empire. It is a most important 
fact, that though female education.seems to be in- 
’ tentionally neglected, there is hardlya male through- 
out the empire who cannot both read and write. 
The Birmese, though a vain, are not a bigoted or 
narrow-minded people ; and the day is probably 
not far distant, when the enlightening influence of 
their British neighbours, combined with their own 
increasing willingness to receive instructioh, may 
raise them to a rank, hitherto arrogated, more 
through a spirit of empty pride, than fairly won, 
either by their military Prowse intellectual 
and moral greatness. 
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